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A GALLOP TO THE ANTIPODES. 



CHAPTER I. 

PBEIJMIMABIE8 OF THE VOTA.QE. 

On my arriTal in London to make the requisite 
preparations for a second trip to the antipodes, I 
for Bome time keenly debated "with myself whether 
Liverpool or the metropoKs should be my starting- 
point. Unable to decide, each port appearing to 
have its advantages and disadvantages, I took up 
the advertising sheet of the world-wide Times in 
hopes of finding something t^ assist me in coming 
to a decision in the matter. My eye, on running 
over its pages, falling upon the advertisement — 
" Steam to Australia under sixty days eclipsed," 
thanks to science, said I, for having achieved one 
of the wonders of the nineteenth century, for that 
science has shortened in a most wonderftd manner 
the voyage from these shores to the antipodes ; no 
stronger proof can be produced than the following 
— that on my way to that region in 1850, 1 spent 
150 days on the water : in 1^67 but 72 daysonly. 

It will be allowed, I think, that the inference 
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2 A GALLOP TO THE AITTIPODES. 

■which I drew fixim this advertisement was not at 
all an illogical one, viz., that certain Liverpool 
vessels of clipper build had frequently run from 
these shores to the antipodes in less than 60 days, 
beating a renowned steamer, " The Royal 
Charter ;" but since then I have had a little light 
thrown on the subject. The facta appear to be 
that the steamer " Boyal Charter" once upon a 
t.ime performed the outward voyage to Australia 
in 69 days, but the bottom of the vessel having 
become &ulty, she became so lazy that she was 
90 days on one occasion in accomplishing her 
voyage home. A Bftiling clipper that started with 
the "Royal Charter" having made the return trip 
in 80 days, thereby beating her by ten, the pro- 
prietors of a certain line of clipper vessels at Liver- 
pool were induced to send to the Times the adver- 
tisement alluded to. How far this step waa con- 
sistent with mercantile honour is for the commer- 
cial world, not for me, to determine. And little 
difficulty will any right-minded man have in 
coming to a correct decision in the matter ; for 
surely it does not by any means follow as a logical 
sequence that because a sailing ■ clipper beat a 
steamer clipper ten days in a home run of 90 days, 
that the former accomplished her voyage to the 
antipodes in leas than 60 days, as the advertise- 
ment, " Steam to Australia in 60 days eclipsed," 
was intended to make the world believe. Were 
the champion of all England, while engaged inarun- 
ning match, to be suddenly seized with paralysis 
in one leg and articular rheumatism in the other, 
his antagonist, instead of having anything to boast 
of, would necessarily feel, if possessed i)f the 
smallest portion of common sense, that on such an 
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occasion a few feded common cabbage-leares round 
hi? brow would infinitely more become him than 
those noble leaves which everywhere adorn the 
warrior's brow. The steamer " Royal Charter" 
in her foul state, and this champion of England 
with his rheumatic and paralytic affection, appear 
to me so analogous that they may, without Miy 
very great violation of the principles of logic, be 
placed in the same category. 

But notwithstanding this boasted triumph of 
Bails over steam, in the true spirit of the adver- 
tisement, I never for a moment felt disposed to 
cancel the resolve I had previously taken to have 
nothing to do with canvass in aU time coming, 
having often experienced its disadvantages during 
my previous voyage to Ai^tralia, especially in 
crossing the tropical calms. In passing from the 
N.E. to the S.E. trade-winds these calms prevail, 
and sometimes occupy a space of firom 300 to 400 
miles, a gap to get over which vessels have been 
known to occupy the greater part of a complete 
month, suffering all the torture arising from the 
burning heat of a tropical aun, the effect of which 
is not only severely felt by the passengers, but is 
frequently detrimental, yea even destructive, if 
not carefully watched, to snndry portions of the 
wardrobes of those on board ; all which delay, 
torture, and suffering may be entirely obviated 
under the benign and powerful influence of steam, 
the screw and Qie paddle-wheel. For that which 
requires from ten to fourteen days for its com- 
pletion, \mder canvass, may be effected by steam 
in two or two and-a-half days. 

Taking up the Times one morning, my eye soon 
rested upon an advertisement couched in modest 
b2 
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4 A. GFALLOP TO TEE AHTIFODES. 

and unpretendiAg language, intimating that the 
Undaunted steam clipper ship would leave the 
British shores for Kelboume on a given day, and 
■was expected to make the run in seventy-two 
days. At first sight I, as a traveller, did not 
much relish the idea of losing ten or twelve com- 
plete days in the passage out, which would have 
been the case if the voyage had ordinarily been 
performed in sixty days. But though the " Un- 
daunted" was a new ship, and about to proceed, 
on her trial trip, I, putting a little down to ex- 
aggeration in the Liverpool advertisement, and 
trusting to the " Undaunted" turning out a "better 
vessel than even her owners gave her credit for, 
resolved to proceed to the antipodes by her, and 
to fix the matter I at once proceeded to the agent 
and paid him the half of the &re, requesting him 
to favour me with the precise date she was to leave 
Plymouth, the port from which she was to take 
her departure. 

The 28th of May, being the day fixed for the 
"Undaunted" leaving Plymouth, I took leave 
rather hurriedly of some old and kind friends in 
the forenoon of the 27th, and proceeding by an 
express train in the afternoon, arriving at Bath 
a little before sunset, where the departing rays 
of Sol shone gloriously on those hilk that form 
the most beautiiul landscapes to be found in the 
world, as they terminated the boundary Itae of 
the horizon, merging into the unique and unparal- 
leled ranges of beautiful hills which characterize 
the far-famed county of Devon. 

On the surface of this widely-extended world 
of ours there are to be found many, many beau- 
tiful spots, which, once seen, deeply impress the 
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soul, and are conjured up, and majestically drawn 
again and again, when fancy reigns supreme 
before the mental vision of tiie traveller ; and, 
although he may never view the place a second 
time, the impression accompanies him to the 
grave, and may never lose its hold, even in the 
regions of vast eternity. 

" A tbing of beauty ie s joy for ever ! " 

Such, in my opinion, is the county of Devon. 
In journeying from the valley of Chamouni to 
Geneva, some faint resemblance to the Devon- 
shire hills is presented to the eye of the traveller. 
In the Azores, the physical configuration of the 
country is somewhat analogous ; and, in other 
parts of the world, faint traces or points of re- 
semblance may be observed, but, taMng it all in 
all, it stands without a rival — isolated and alone 
in the world — a perfect and imique picture of 
English landscape. 

Finding on my arrival at Plymouth that I 
would have a complete week for sight-seeing, the 
sailing of the vessel having been put off to the 
6th of June (so much for punetimlity), I em- 
braced the opportunity thus horded me of visit- 
ing the Docks, the Victualling Department, 
Mount Edgecombe, Ivy-bridge, and other places 
of minor importance. In my previous visit to 
Plymouth, some twenty years before, I was quite 
delighted with the execution of the members of 
the Marine band, then reckoned the best per- 
formers in the kingdom. In hopes of finding the 
band of 1857 equal in all respects to that of 
1837, I strolled as fer as the barracks to listen 
to their entrancing notes, but was invariably dis- 
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appointed until the evemng before I waa to 
embark, when I euceeeded in my object. But 
oh, what a falling off was there ! I had antici- 
pated a rich treat, from associating them with the 
band of bygone days ; but, though sorry should 
I be to pass an unjust censure upon any body of 
men, and above all upon any portion of the 
musical community, with whom I deeply sympa- 
thize at all times and in all countries, I feel 
bound to state, in justice to myself as a little bit 
of a connoisseur in music, that I derived scarcely 
any pleasure whatever from the performances of 
■the then Plymouth Marine Band. If any of the 
members of the band of 1857 were the sons of 
those of 1837, the mantle of Elijah had evidently 
not fallen upon Elisha. 

Hearing that the " Undaunted " was about to 
sail, I hastened to the Agenta, when meeting 
with the captain — and beii^ told by him that I 
might go on board on the following day ; ay, on 
the afternoon of that day, took leave of mine 
host of the hotel, and with my trappings pro- 
ceeded in a small boat to the clipper steamer, 
then at anchor about a mile and a Imlf from the 
shore, expecting a hearty welcome, although on 
approaching her a sad presentiment came over 
me that all waa not right, or that some impedi- 
ment or impending danger was near. 

It being almost dark, I scrambled up the side 
of the vessel in the best manner I eoxild, but ere 
I had reached the deck a midshipman greeted me 
with, "Are you the cabin passenger for this 
ship ?" 

And on being answered in the affirmative, he 
retorted, "Be so good as to see the chief ofhcer, 
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■who is noTF in the cuddy, before hauling up your 



Proceeding as requested, the chief <^cer 
told me that the agent in Plymouth had instructed 
him to prevent me going out in the "Undaunted," 
the GJovemment having chartered her for the 
conveyance of emigrants, the majority of whom 
were single women, and it being contrary to law 
and custom to carry other passengers under such 
oireumstanoes. Perfectly astounded at chie pe- 
remptory declaration, havii^ so recently seen both 
the captain and the ^ent, neither of whom had 
made the slightest allusion to the sut^ect, I could 
not help remarking that I had been treated by 
owners, agent, and captain in a manner altogether 
unworthy of the chiu^iter of British merchants 
and sailors ; but the only remark that this drew 
from the chief officer was, "Certain orders are 
given, and all I have got to do is to obey them." 

At this moment another individual who was 
seated at the same table with his superior, crack- 
ing nuts, and sipping a little of the juice of the 
grape, addressed me, in a tone of voice which be- 
tokened a little sympathy, thus: " I tell you what 
it is," — ^here he paused, for a moment, assuming 
a judge-like aspect, and then with somewhat of 
energy as well as gesture arising from the deep 
oODTiction that he was pronouncing a most ele- 
vated thought, proceeded to deliver himself of the 
profound conclusion he had come to on the subject 
in nearly the following words : " If you are de- 
termined to go out in the vessel there is only one 
way of doing it, and that is by signing the arti- 
cles." This, which might very appropriately be 
termed shock the second from the electric battery of 
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the purser, -was certainly the full realization, of 
my previous presentiments. 

On my way from the ship to the inn many un- 
pleasant reflections arose in my hreast ; and not 
the least was, that its worthy occupants might 
fancy that they had been harbouring a person of 
bad character — a member of the swell-mob. On 
my return to the inn, therefore, I related to them 
all that had passed between the ship's officers and 
myself. On mentioning the kind suggestion of 
the purser, the landlord's daughter, a most intelli- 
gent woman, said, with an air of remonstrance, — 

" Why, if you sign the ship's articles, you will 
he completely in their power, and you must not 
be at ail surprised if you are ordered to do the 
dirty work of an under steward, or that of a 
cuddy waiter. Sign the articles, indeed I why it 
is even possible that they may maltreat you. 
Sign the articles," she continued, with a dignified 
air ; " why, you would be at the beck and call of 
every sub-official, who might ill-use you and 
abuse you. Much better would it he for you, a 
gentleman, to jump into African slavery at once 
— ^live in a desert, and die in a bog — than sign 
the ship's articles, and run the risk of suflfering 
such indignities at their hands." 

At the close of this outpouring of the young 
lady's wrath, she, acting the part of a Job's com- 
forter, said that I might make up my mind to , 
lose my passage, for great indeed must the 
interest of that gentleman he who could obtain 
from her Majesty's Government permission to 
proceed as a passenger in a vessel carrying frt)m 
200 to 300 female emigrants, the greater portion 
being unmarried. 
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But, though my prospects -were not of the 
brightest kind, I, witii the full resolye of doing 
all I could to obtain leave to occupy a berth in the 
"Undaunted," instantly proceeded to the agent's; 
and, after mentioning to him that I had felt so 
much interest in the cause of emigration that I 
had not only aided many emigrants with my per- 
sonal advice, but had been induced to write a 
little work in its faTour, he advised me to lay my 
case before the Emigration Commissioners in 
London, and, as they were expected at Plymouth 
the following day, to meet them at his office on 
their arrival. Upon this advice I acted ; but, my 
letter not being received by them before they left 
London, I furnished them with a copy on their 
arrival in Plymouth, with a copy of my work on 
emigration, and with such testimonials as I had 
with me ; and, .after waiting rather anxioMly for 
half an hour, I was kindly favoured with a pass- 
port to proceed, to the no small astonishment of 
my friends at the hotel, I being the first to whom 
they had ever heard of such a fevour being 
granted under similar circumstances. 

Those who may do me the favour to dip into 
the preceding pages may fancy that tiiis length- 
ened account of myself savours strongly of ego- 
tism. I beg therefore to state that they were 
written, ■ not from anything like an egotistical 
motive, but to warn all emigrants — or those who, 
like myself, take occasional trips of pleasure to 
the colonies — against the tricks of agents and a 
certain class of shipowners, who, to obtain 
colonial passengers, are often not over-scrupulous 
as to the means they employ. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

BMIQBATION. 

If an historian were to write the history of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth, and leave out the article 
Emigration, it might be affirmed, I think, with 
great truthfulness, that he had omitted one of the 
most striking, important, and characteristic fea- 
tures of the last hundred years. That emigration 
is one of the grand questions of the day cannot 
be doubted by any intelligent person at all 
acquainted with the features of the age in 
wMch we live: and to one who has but very 
cursorily dwelt upon the many startling and 
extraordinary changes of the times we have seen, 
I think his attention must very naturally have 
been involuntarily drawn to the subject. It may 
be proved one of the grand necessities of the age, 
and especially applicable to the countries of Qre&t 
Britain and Ireland. To what extent Ireland 
is indebted to it is sufficiently obvious to every 
human being gifted with the smallest portion of 
common sense. During and after her feaifnl and 
devastating famine, she parted with nearly two 
millions of her native population to till the soil in 
distant parts of our colonial empire, and sent the 
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majority of her sons to perform the menial offices 
in the United States, where the native American 
is too proud to perform the same, thereby de- 
creasing the poor-rates, and at the same time 
laying the fomidation-stcne of that current of 
emigration &om England and Scotland which has 
enriched her in a manner almost unprecedented, 
and made her very justly the envy of both Scot- 
laud and England under her present very flourish- 
ing condition. To what are we to attribute that 
immense annual increase of population in the 
British Isles, but to a grand Providential scheme 
of emigration, while France, inhaling the same 
air at the short distance of twenty-one miles, is 
on the decline ? I believe it to be our duty, as 
well as our destiny, to provide this increasing, 
and starving, and poverty-stricken population 
with a house and a home, and by so doing lay 
the foundation and nucleus of a future empire. 
I shall here quote a few lines from a very inter- 
esting and instructive writer upon this question :• 
—"In the last forty years 6,000,000 of our 
people, nearly one-fourth of our present popula- 
tion, have saHed from the United Kingdom to our 
three great emigration fields — America, Canada, 
and Australia." 

The national convulsions, the social earth- 
qu^es whidi our little islands have escaped by 
tiie safe seaward flow of this its "population- 
lava " defy all computation. If these six mil- 
lions of emigrants and their increase, four millions 
more, had been caged up in our narrow streets 
and fields, increasing a thousandfold the numbers 
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of OUT destitute and our desperate, vlio will assert 
that England would now have been England, that 
the Gudphs would have been at St. James's, the 
Eusselle at Woburn, the Stanleys at Knowlsey, 
the fundholder anywhere? WMle it has thus 
advantageously relieved us of our surplus popula- 
tion, to what extent has the merchant, the ship- 
owner, and the manufacturer been benefited? 
The answer, if truly given, would be, To an incal- 
culable extent. And what is the return that 
those great interests, after such benefits have been 
conferred, tendered to the starving population of 
our country? Why, comparatively nothing; 
and the Government of the country may be 
placed in the same ungrateful category. It is 
high time that both tiie Government and the 
legislature, and above all that the mercMitile 
interest should be aroused from their lethargy 
upon this all-important and vital interest. Such 
has been the gratitude of some of our shipowners, 
that, in lieu of aiding the starving population of 
our country with pecuniary assistance and good 
vessels, they have left them to provide their own 
funds, and have most unfeelingly consigned them 
to ships that have not been seaworthy, and so sent 

1 them to colonize in the terra incognita of Neptune 
at the bottom of the ocean. 

When writing upon this subject six years 
since, on my return from Australia and New 
Zealand, I made the best appeal to the sympa- 
thies of the Government and to the country, by 
stating that the wool and the grain crops of the an- 
tipodes would turn out both valueless for the year, 
from the great scarcity of labour, if a fresh stream 

■ of emigration were not quickly poured into those 
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paths to the relief of the eheep squatter and agri- 
culturist. At that time, I strongly recommended 
tiie people to take up the quration and make a 
powerftd appeal to the QoTemment of the day,' 
and, at the same time to get up subscriptionB for 
the furtherance of emigration. I am happy to 
find, since writing the above, that two emigration 
societies have sprung into existence; the one 
headed by the Biike of Wellington, and another 
hearing the name of the " Ladies' Emigration 
Society." It is to be hoped that, after such a good 
example from the Duke of Wellington and the 
Ijadi^, that the Government, the merchants, the 
shipowners, and the manufacturers, will not he 
found in the background, hut stand nobly for- 
ward in the good cause of emigration, by institu- 
ting each its Emigration Society. The Times 
folly attests the advantages of emigration, in this 
extract, "There are upwards of 130,000 able- 
bodied paupers in the unions of England and 
"Wales. Taking their maintenance at £8 per 
head, these persons annually cost £1,040,000. 
Suppose it coat £24 per head to remove them to 
Australia, the total expense of the operation 
would be £3,112,000. If this sum were raised 
by way of loan on the poor-rates, the interest, at 
3 per cent., would be little more'thau £03,000. 
Every emigrant might be bound to pay back his 
passage money as soon as he was able — an obliga- 
tion in which many would fail, but which many 
would also perform. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which would thus be returned ; but, 
even, were not a single shilling repaid, the 
difference between £93,000 and £1,040,000 
leaves a good margin for a sinking fund. Ihrare 
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are not many financial operations the result of 
■which would at once be so certain and so 
brilliant." * 

The following from Mr. Charles Hursthouse's 
interesting book I partly agree with, and which, 
I think, directly bears upon the subject in ques- 
tion : — " Of the 1,000 persons who almost daily 
leave us, only some 400 go to our colonies, the 
600 go to the United States. In the last ten 
years, whilst '2,000,000 of our surplus population 
have gone to the United States, fewer than 
1,000,000 have gone to our various colonies. 
Now, even in a commercial pecuniary point of 
view, this is a fact to be deplored. English 
colonists, especially English- AustraUau colonists, 
consume British manufactures to quadruple the 
amount per head consumed by American citizens ; 
and if the whole of these 3,000,000 of our coun- 
trymen had gone to Canada, and Australia, and 
Africa, and New Zealand, iiwtead of two-thirds 
of them going to a foreign country, we should 
have had customera for some millions of pounds 
more of our manufactures ; and should, probably, 
have been able to import double quantities of gold, 
wool, and raw produce in return. But the com- 
mercial loss, though heavy, is not the greatest 
loss. We lose our customers ; hut what is worse, 
we lose our countrymen. The most valuable article 
which ever leaves our shores — the emigrant — 
goes by- thousands, goes by tens of thousands, 
goes by hundreds of thousands, to increase the 
wealth and strength of a riv^ power. State 
system emigrationists say that liese tens and 
hundreds of thousands of our countrymen should 
go to people our own countries in Canada, Aus- 
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tralia, Africa, and New Zealand ; that mider a 
sound state system of emigration they would go 
thither and thus marvellously increase onr natioiwl 
wealth and strength." Mr. Hursthouse, like 
many other English writers, has somewhat of the 
prejudice of his own coontrymen against America. 
That country, with all its faults, has cletu-ly de- 
monstrated tiie fact than man can goyam himself, 
and that very effectually too ; and especially have 
the Amerioans succeeded in accumulating wealth 
and power, and widely diffusing their feme to an 
extent quite unprecedented by the countries of 
the old world. That she has been successfol is 
amply proved from the fact of so few of the 
colonists retunung to the old countries of 
Europe. 

How very very seldom one hears of the return 
of emigrants from America to England : not so 
with our own colonists ; they go to Australia or 
New Zealand, not always with the object of per- 
manently settling in the country, but with a view 
to fortune-making, making self the centre ; not 
developing the resources of the country as an 
adopted home for himself and sons, bat as soon as 
the fortune is realized, quit it for ever to spend 
the money in England. This is one of the causes 
why some of oar colonies creep and crawl instead 
of galloping after the feshion of the United States. 
All our colonies would do well to take a lesson 
from the Americans in their diffused educational 
system, as established in Massachusetts ; in imi- 
tating their zeal and activity in commerce, agri- 
culture, and, above all, in colonizing; in their love 
of their country, and in another feature which is 
eminently characteristio of an American, viz., that 
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■vrhile he is amassing his own fortune he is ever 
ready to make ally sacrifice for the good of hia 
country, ever active in developing its resources 
with a patriotism stanch and true. They would 
do well to imitate that versatility of talent which ■ 
the American possesses, that qudity which makes 
him equal to every emergency, and which, nnder 
ordinary circumstances, would require five or six 
distinct individuals to execute the same. Those 
qualifications are of an immense value in a colony. 
The colonies have claims upon ns from the fact of 
their being our very best customers. Nearly 
everything that they require and consume are im- 
ported from the old country, thereby increasing 
the revenue, stimulating the merchant service, and 
giving additional means to the merchant to en- 
rich Mmself by a colonial commerce. 

And I am very sorry to bear testimony to the 
feet that we have English merchants who send 
out articles to the colonies so inferior that the 
people at home would refuse to purchase. I have 
met frequently with working men and shepherds 
in New Zealand who have shown me an inferior 
fustian used for Jxowsers for which they have paid 
double the price perhaps as in England, not half 
so strong as my London-made beet dress trowsers. 
Many of the shepherds have informed me also of 
the badness of the leather, by stating that their 
shoe-bills for the year have amounted to £12, a 
price equal to the wages of an English servant. 

An old colonist, with whom I lodged in Wel- 
lington, stated that upon one occasion she pur- 
chased a lot of sugar, which, upon using, turned 
out to possess one pound of soUd sand for every 
twelve of sugar. Such is the gratitude of some 
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English meTchants and traders for benefits con- 
ferred upon them by our colonial empire. Set- 
ting aside the manycommeroial advantages derived 
from the coloniee, to what extent have they not 
relieved onr pauperism at home, converting, in 
many instances, the miserable tenant of the pariah 
imion into a small landed proprietor, and in a 
few cases into very extensive ones. And in 
another point of view the colonies have been bene- 
ficial to the old country, viz., in reforming many 
of the abuses of that parent stock from which they 
were descended. Indeed it may be asserted that 
the United States of America, which a little more 
than seventy years since was part and parcel of 
the British Empire, has instituted social, civil, and 
religious reforms which have not only powerfully 
reacted upon England, but have produced a power- 
ful influence upon every monarchy and empire 
throughout the civilized world. The same may 
be said of Australia and "New Zealand in a minor 
degree, when those countries are fully developed.' 
To illustrate the point in question : — The Eng 
of Prussia, hearing that a most valuable handi- 
craftsman was about to sail for the United States, 
immediately sent for him, and asked him the cause 
of his leaving his native country, and giving his 
knowledge of his craft to a foreign power, tried 
to dissuade him from emigrating by making the 
following powerful appeal : — 

" What can 1 do for you to induce you to re- 
main at home ?" 

"Nothing," replied the artisan, "shortof mak- 
ing Prussia what tiie United States are", will induce 
me to remain in my native Country." 

This may seem bold to tell some of the unin- 
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formed squirearchy and aristocraoy of Ei^land, 
that many of the poor creatures who have left our 
Bhorea have beeu a means of refbrmiug the old 
country. Strange as it may appear, it is ncTer- 
theless a fact. It is one of those mysterious and 
wonderful workings of an overruling Providence 
which history wiU have to record. In another 
point of view they may be said to be beneficial to 
the old oountry ; in proportion as the poor people 
who go to our colonies rise in the world, in many 
cases, in such ratio have they a desire to improve 
themselves. 

This altered condition of a member of a parish 
union cannot Ml to react upon his brethren and 
distant relations at home, who may be eupposed 
to be in occasional correspondence with him. 
This is another strange and startling &ct, fully 
verified by the fact of Massachusetts having voted, 
in the year 1855, nearly as much money loi edu- 
cational purposes, with a population, perhaps, of 
not more than a million, as all England and Wales, 
with its many millions in the year I think, of 
either 1856 or 1867.' I am speaking now only 
from memory ; but^ by referring the reader to the 
eleventh chapter of my " Eambles in the United 
States," published by Hope and Co., 16 Great 
Marlborough-street, London, he will there find 
the exact figures of this very extraordinary state- 
ment. 

Looking at the colonies in this light, they may 
be denominated, in some sense, a reformatoiy 
school, not only for those who emigrate to their 
ahores, but also to those who stop at home. And 
let us not foi^t that it was they who provided 
us with gold at a time which, perhaps, saved 
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England trom tiie fearfiil disaster of a mouetaiy 
crisis — a crisia -whioh, but for the very oppor- 
tune and timely discovery of gold in Australia, 
might have given her such a shook, which, if not 
&f^ to her interests, might have required many 
years for her recovery. 

Another very interesting feature in the colonies 
is that "when tiiey aie ■well-treated they are very 
loyal ; and when they are thoroughly good men 
they are vray independent and industrious, re- 
quiring hut few soldiers to maintain public order. 
That the hand of Providenoe is mysteriously 
ruling in this spirit of colonization which forms 
so strikiag a feature of our age may be readily 
admitted from the fact of His governorship of the 
universe. Is it not, then, the duty of a Christian 
government, — onethatprofesaes so to blend Church 
and State for their mutual benefit, — so to act, 
both ecclesiastically and politically, as to further 
the good cause of emigration, and by so doing re- 
lieve pauperism at home, secure friendship with 
the ooloniea, contribute to the happiness and pro- 
sperity, not only of the mother country, whilst 
her extensive and youthful colonial chUdreu may 
he equally partakers in similar blessings ? 



GOVERNMENT EULES & KEaULATIONS 
EOE EMIGRANTS. 

Foe those who are seeking a home in the 
colonies, I trust that the following rules and 
regulations may not be found altogether without 
interest and advantage. 

To he posted up during the voyage, in at least 
two conspicuous places between the passenger- 
decks, c 2 
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AbSTBACT of the QuBBn'S OfiDEB IN COUNOIL OF 
THE 25th of rEBKTTABr, 1856, 

Far preservin^f order, promoting health, and gecuring 
eleanlinesa and ventilation on board ofpanaenger ships, 
proceeding from the United Kingdom to any of Her 
Majesty'* possessions abroad. Prepared by Her 
Majest^s Emigration Commissioners, in pursuance of 
the Q\st section of the Passenger's Act, 1855, 18 anrf 
19 Vict. cap. 119:— 

1. Every passenger to rise not later than 7 
a.m., unless otherwise permitted by the surgewi, 
or, if no surgeon, by the master. 

2. Breakfeat from 8 to 9 a.m.; dinner at 1 
p.m. ; eupper at 6 p.m. 

3. The passengers to be in their beds at 10 
p.m., except under permission of the surgeon, or, 
if no surgeon, of the master. 

4. Fires to be lighted by the passengers' cook, 
and kept alight by him till 7 p.nL, then to be 
extinguished, unless otherwise directed by the 
master, or required for the use of the sick. 

5. The master to determine the order in which 
each passenger, or family of passengers, shall be 
entitled to the use of the fireplace at the proper 
hours. 

6. On each passenger deck, at least, there are 
to be lit at dusk, and kept burning till daylight, 
three safety lamps, and such further number aa 
shall allow one for each of the hatchways used 
by passengers. 

7. No naked lights between decks, or in the 
hold, to be allowed at any time or on any 
account. 

8. The passengers, when dressed, to roU up 
their beds, to sweep the deck (including the apace 
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under the bottom of the "bertha), and to throw the 
dust overhoard. Breakfast not to commenoe until 
this is done. After breakfast the deck to be dry 
holystoned or scraped. 

9. The decks to be swept again and the dirt 
thrown overboard after each meal. 

10. The sweepers for the day to be taken in 
rotation from the males above fourteen, in the 
proportion of five for every 100 passengers. 

11. Duties of the sweepers to be to clean hos^- 
pitala and roundhouse, to sweep tie decks after 
every meal, and to dry holystone and scrape 
them after breakfast. 

12. But the occupaiit of each berth is to see 
that his own berth is well brushed out; and 
sii^le women are to keep their own, compartment 
cleMi in ships where a separate compartment is 
allowed to them. 

13. Weather permitting, the beds to be well 
shaken and aired on deck, and the bottom boards, 
if not fixtures, to be removed and dry-scrubbed, 
and taken on deck at least twice a week. 

14. Two days in the week to be appointed by 
the master as washing days, but no clothes on 
any account to be dried between decks. 

15. The coppers and cooking vessels to be 
cleaned every day, and the cisterns kept filled 
with water. 

16. Scuttles and stemposts, if any, to be kept 
open (weather permitting) from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m., 
and the hatches at all hours. 

17. On Sunday the passengers to be mustered 
at 10 a.m., when they will be expected to appear 
in clean and decent apparel. The day to he 
observed as religiously as circumstances inlladmit 
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18. No spirits or gunpowder to be taken on 
board by any passenger. Any that may be dis- 
covered, to be taken into the custody of tbe 
master till the expiration of tbe voyage. 

19. No loose Imy or straw to be aUowed below. 

20. No smoking to be allowed between decks. 

21. All gambling, fighting, riotous, disorderly, 
and quarrelsome conduct, swearing, and violent, 
or indecent language, are strictly prohibited. 
Fire-arms, swords, and other offensive weapons, 
as soon as the passengers embark, to be placed in 
the custody of the master. No sailors to remain 
on the passenger deck, among the passengers, 
except on duty. No passenger to go to the 
ship's cook-house without special permission from 
the master, nor to remain in the forecastle among 
the sailors on any account. 



ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS 

To BE Obseeted on Boaed Emigbaki Ships Sail- 

INfl TTMDER THE SUPERIHTEKDENCE OF THE 
EmIGEATION COMMISSIOHERS. 

1. The emigrants are to be divided into messes. 

2. Every mess is to have a head man, to be 
responsible for the order and regularity of it, and 
whose duty it will be to report to tiie surgeon 
any misconduct or neglect requiring correction. 

3. The surgeon-superintendent will appoint 
from among the emigrants a sufficient number of 
constables for the entbrcement of the regulations, 
and of cleanliness and good order, and one con- 
stable for the special purpose of looking after and 
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keeping in order the ■WBtercloeets and privies, 
who -will, if hie dutdea be satisfactorily performed, 
receive at the end of the voyage a larger gratuity 
than the ordinary constables. 

4. The constables will attend daily at the 
serving out of the provisions, to see that each 
mess receives its proper allowance, and that 
justice is done ; and a scale of the victualling will 
be fixed in some conspicuous part of the ship, for 
the information of all concerned. 

5. The suigeon-superintendent is to appoint 
one man, if he thin k proper, to be his assistant 
in the hospital, or generally in attendance on the 
sick. 

6. One or more women, as may be necessary, 
will be taken in rotation to attend any sick in the 
female hospital. 

7. If there be no religious instruction on board, 
or schoolmaster appointed by the Commissioners, 
the surgeon-superintendent will select a person 
to act as teacher to the children. 

8. One man may betaken, in rotation, if neces- 
sary, to act as the cook's assistant. 

9. The teacher and the constables are to be 
exempt from the duty of cleMising decks amongst 
the messes, or from taking their turn in the party 
of general cleaners and sweepers ; the man acting 
as cook's assistant for the day, if there be any, 
and the hospital man, will also be exempt from 
those duties. 

10. On every Thursday thOTe shall be a master 
of the emigrants in clean linen and decent 
apparel. 

11. Weather permitting, aU the children are 
to be sent on deck immediately after break&st, 
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to be inspected as to their cleanliness by the sur- 
geon, religious instructor, or the teacher. 

12. School-hours are to be fixed by the reli- 
gious instructor or schoolmaster, subject to the 
approval of the su^eon-guperinteudent, or, if 
there be no religious instructor, by the surgeon 
himself. 

13. Divine Service is to be performed at least 
once on every Sunday. 

14. The married men, in rotation, will keep a 
watch in their part of the 'tween decks during 
the night. There should be two or three in each 
watch, and the night shoidd be divided into three 
watches — the first from 8 p.m. to midnight, the 
second from midnight to 4 o'clock, and the morn- 
ing wateh from 4 to 7 a.m. The business of the 
wateh will be to prevent irregularities ; to assist 
any person taken ill ; to attend the hatchways, 
deck ventilators and scuttles, seeing that they 
are open and shut, according to the weather and 
the surgeon's directions ; and to make any repre- 
sentation that may be necessary to the surgeon- 
superintendent. 

15. The heavy luggage is to be put in the hold. 
The emigrants will have access to their boxes at 
intervals of three or four weeks, as the surgeon- 
superintendent may direct. 

16. All questions that may arise on the pre- 
ceding regulations mo to be decided conclusively . 
by the authority of the surgeon-superintendent, 
who is entirely responsible for the care and good 
management of the emigrants, and whose autho- 
rity is to be respected in all cases accordingly. 

17. The surgeon-superintendent is enjoined 
to refuse the extra oomforts, when in course of 
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issue, and to deny any other mdulgence he may 
think proper, to any persons who wilfully neglect 
or obstruct the established rules ; and in case 
of gross misconduct or insubordination, he will 
report it to the Governor on arrival, with the 
name of the offender, in order that any penalties 
which may have been incurred under the Pas- 
senger Act may be duly enforced. 

The preceding regulations, in connection with 
those prescribed by the order in council, will, 
the CommiBBioners believe, if properly attended 
to, be found sufficient to ensure good order, 
cleanliness, and comfort during the voyage ; but 
if they be neglected, the h^th, comfort, and 
future prosperity of the emigrants must be in- 
jured. Unless cleanliness and ventilation be 
attended to, the emigrants cannot be preserved 
in health ; unless regularity and harmony be 
maintained, their comfort cannot be ensured. 
And the Commissioners desire to impress upon 
the emigrants, that on the report which the 
surgeon-superintendent may make of the state 
of their health, and of their conduct on board, 
must depend very much their success in finding 
employment in the colony. 

By order of the Board, 

STEPHEN WALCOTT, Seentaty. 
GoTEBimEiiT EmoRATioH Offick, 

8, Fabx-Stsxbt, WEaiKursTBR. 



DIETAET SCALE FOE BMIGEAKT SHIPS SAILING TTNDEB 
QOVEBNMENT 8UPBEINTEXDBNCB. 

The scale on the following page is for persons of 
twelve years of age and upwards. Children of 
one year and under twelve years of age, one-half 
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of such rations. All the issues are to continue on 
the same days as specified in the scale. 

TOUNG CHILDHEn'S SCALE. 

Children between one and four yeara of age 
are to receive preserved meate instead of salt meat 
every day, also a quarter of a pint of preserved 
miUt, and every alternate day one egg. 

Children xmder one year old are to be allowed 
three pints of water daily, and if above four 
months old, a quarter of a pint of milk daily ; 
also three ounces of preserved soup and one egg 
every alternate day ; 12 oz. biscuit, 4 oz. of oat- 
meal, 8oz. of flour, 4oz. of rice, and 10 oz. of 
sugar daily. 

To infants under four months old, the surgeon 
may Issue such nutriment as he may in any case 
think necessary ; while in any port of the United 
Kingdom, or in any port into which the vessel 
may put before completing the voyage, and for 
one or two days after sailing, if practicable, two- 
thirds of a pound of fresh meat, one pound and 
a half of soft bread, and one poxmd of potatoes 
per statute adult, are to be issued daily with 
a suitable supply of vegetables, in lieu of all 
other rations, except tea, coffee, sugar, and 
butter. 

By order of Her Majesty's Emigration Com- 
missioners, 

8. WALCOTT, 8ter»tary. 

QOTEKHIIXNT EHtSKlTIOS OgtlCE, 

Pixx SntBET, Westuinsieb, 
Sipt. 1856. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

VOTAOl TO MBLBOTJENE. 

It is not my intention to take the reader 
through ihe tedium and monotony of sea-life, in 
all its dull routine of navigation and seamanship, 
as it daily occurs on board ship ; but simply, to 
sketch, as briefly as possible, a few of the most 
startling incidents of the voyage from Plymoath 
to Melbourne. 

The steam clipper ship " Undaunted," an en- 
tirely new vessel, and built by the Screw Clipper 
Company expressly for the Australian trade, is 
of the size of a frigate, with a propelUng steam 
power, when in ftfi force in certain weathers, 
about equal to six knots an hour. In a succes- 
sion of calms, a state of things not at all unusual 
in tropical latitudes, this small propelling poweo" 
is of incalculable benefit to shippers of goods as 
well as to passengers, the screw enabling the 
vessel to move steadily onward towards the des- 
tined port, despite of calms, light, or even adverse 
winds, and thereby shortening the voyage by 
many miles ; a circumstance of vital importance 
to a traveller who is anxious to see the world 
in the present improved and enlightened age, 
when every newly-constmcted apparatus, ship, 
or article, is an improvement upon the old one. 
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The " TJndaimted " possessed some modem pecu- 
liarities in her constructioD which would surprifie 
some of the old school of commanders — ^thoae good, 
old, primitive, well-meaning men, who belong to 
a distinct and ancient period, and have but Httle 
connection with the modem world. Her Majesty's 
Government could not do better than cause some 
portion of the ships composingthe present merchant 
service of this country to be broken up, and pre- 
sent the old gentlemen with pensions for life, and 
thereby get rid of some of the most powerful ob- 
structiomsts and impediments to the enlightenment 
and development of the present rapidly advancing 
period in which we live. Speaking of the good 
old ^pa of bygone days, sailors of the modem 
school generally oharacterize them as bond jide 
moving haystacks, models of which should be 
placed in the British Museum, aa curiosities for 
the wondOT-seekers to gaze at, and as the ex- 
ample of whafr ought to be avoided in modem 
shipbuilding. 

By good judges the " Undaunted " is consi- 
dered quite a model, especially in her hull. Her 
yards are enormous (too l^^e, according to the 
opinion of some of the old school, for practical 
purposes) ; her spread of canvass is unusually 
wide, dangerously so, especially her studding- 
sails. She has adopted Cunningham's patent for 
reefing, as well as the patent log, which is so 
constructed as to accurately mark the pro|^ess 
made in a given time. By her steam power she 
can condense in one day a sufficiency of &esh 
water to supply tho ship for a month. 

We had scarcely quitted our anchorage in 
Plymouth Sound, on the evening of the 6th of 
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June, 1857, when we were aflforded the best of 
all proofe of the great advantage of steam — a 
dead calm. Ae the delightful hills of DeT(m 
fiided one after another from our view, I could 
not help muttering, I may have feasted my eye 
on them for the last time. But fairly away from 
the land, the thoughts of the traveller are with- 
drawn in a great measure from home, sweet 
home ! and naturally turn to the ^p, ite crew, 
and whatever belongs to it. 

As we steamed out of Plymouth Sound, the 
greater portion of the spinsters were on deck — 
some of them promenading the poop, others 
squatted on the main and quarter decks; some 
engaged in works of industry, and others moving 
that little member, which no man can tame, with 
amazing spirit ; some were ogling the sailors, aad 
others frolicking when the opportunity served, 
and the surgeon-superintendent was out of the 
way. Permission to walk the poop was exclu- 
sively given to the single women. 

Knowing something of Australia, and desirous 
to give some of the emigrants who were about to 
settle there for life a little information respecting 
the country, and advice how to proceed, 1 applied 
to the surgeon for permission, but met with a 
decided negative. So strict was the discipline 
maintained by my medical friend, that though 
liiere were in all upwards of five hundred on 
board, frequently have I paced the quarterdeck at 
midnight, all around me having quite as solitary 
an aspect as an American prairie or African desert. 

On sighting Madeira, we began to look out for 
the trade-winds. Those who have never visited 
the latitude of the trade-winds would do well to 
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do SO before they die — ^if anxiouB to see nature as 
ehe exhibits herself at sea in her most charming 
costume. 

The fine balmy breeze that constantly blows in 
one direction (not scented with influenza, rheu- 
matism, or catarrh) — ^the fine temperature that 
prevails, inflicting neither ■weariness nor las- 
situde, but gently stimulating the body as 
well as the intellectual faculties — contribute to 
throw a genial glow over the body and soul, 
which can only be enjoyed in these paradis- 
aical regions of the globe. From the wind blowing 
constantly in one direction, there is no shouting 
and noisy step of the strong-toned and open- 
throated sailor, no shifting of canvass, no wafting 
and shaking of the shrouds, no howling of the 
wind, no beating of the sails, yet they are filled 
to perfect inflation like a full-blown fiower. All 
seems quiet and still, and nature would appear 
to be enjoying a nap : it is not so, it is only a happy 
delusion. Look, reader, over her stem and you 
will find her ploughing through old Neptune's ter- 
ritories at the rate of ten knots an hour. It is here 
that the ship assumes that statellness and. grace- 
fulness which makes her appear like a thmg of 
Ufe. Her great stndding-saik spread out, liter- 
(dly inflated Hke a corolla, appear like wiugs ap- 
pended to her side, and. give her the air of a 
colossal insect gracefully and gently skimming the 
water. Her hull might pass for the body and her 
masts for the vertebral colunm, clothed to the top 
in well-blanched and well inflated canvass, without 
a wrinkle on its sur&ce; and don't foi^et to look 
at her huU immersed in tiiat purple water of the 
ocean, fringed at the top with ripples consisting of 
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sparkling and lustrous foam, white as the snow, 
dancing and rejoicing in the breeze, while her. 
topmast is bathed in ether blue above, gracefully 
oiirteeying like a terpsichorean nymph, as she 
acknowledges her allegiance to the universal do- 
minion of mighty Neptune. A ship looks finer 
and smarter in those latitudes than in any other. 
She has left off her working suit (although, as 
^ready stated, not the least inclined to be lazy) 
to put on her Sunday best. Her linen has been 
washed by the dew, bleached by the sun, and 
starched and ironed by the fan-like breezes that 
steadily blow over these wonderftil regions. She 
stands alone in the world of beauty, like the travel- 
ler in the desert. She is comparable to nothing 
else in the world besides, because there is nothing 
in the world of art more beautiful than herself 
when moving in her native element. "When sail- 
ing, she seems to be the connecting link between 
the firmament and the waters, the point of union 
between earth and heaven, for her masts seem to 
pierce the very sky, while her hull is gracefully 
ploughing the main. In the dock she is crippled, 
in the river she is asleep, on the ocean she is 
rocked and perfectly awake, but in the trades she 
is in her element, a proud monument of art alone 
in the wide world, surrounded by the glorious 
works of nature. " All nature is but art unknown 
to thee." Is she not emblematic of man in his 
voyage through the wide waters in her immediate 
connection with heaven and earth ? — and what a 
, perfect specimen of art she is to be in perfect 
keeping and hai:mony with those glorious scenes of 
tropical latitudes. Art is never so fine as when 
it will hear the inspection of the critical eye in 
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lese wonderful regiona, TFhere every imperfection 
and wrinkle, and want of symmetry, have to stand 
in the centre of a world of perfection, lit up by 
the glorious rays of the sun, bounded by the 
brilliant heavens above, and below by the spark- 
lii^ and dancing waves of the ocean. But while 
speaking of the ship and the ocean, let us not 
forget to take a glimpse at the majestic heavens. 
It is in these latitudes that nature is dressed not 
only in her best, but at the same time in her most 
varied costume. And many of her charms will 
be lost upon the careless traveller who is not 
Bcnsitively alive to her beauties, and who does not 
watch her constantly as she gradually shifts from 
one scene to another. To be a good observer he 
must be constant, otherwise he will see (mly a 
part instead of the whoie. It is not under the 
meridian splendour of a tropical sun at noon that 
these beauties are most striking, although at that 
time they are often incomparaWy grand. The 
traveller must be up at sunrise, and forget not to 
glance at the evening sunset. The clouds possess 
a form which, I think, is quite peculiar to these 
latitudes, which might be designated the clouds 
of extra and inter-tropical regions. They must 
be seen to be recognised, as no pen-painting can 
equal the reality of the scene. 

Some &iQt idea, however, may be formed of 
certain phases, which I will in vain attempt to 
describe. At midday it may happen, as I have seen 
it once or twice, that the earth and sky have a one- 
ness of complexion ; so much so, that the 
boundary-line of the horizon shows no line of 
demarcation. This would be a most fevourable 
startdng-point for the student. This sky is a 
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feature of the English coast scenery at times ; I 
have often remarked it. I am inclined to think 
it is the great exception in tropical latitudes. In 
the evening of the same day, in a few hours 
after, the ^y becomes all of a sudden beautifully 
4)lue ; the water that of a purple tint. The 
boundary-line of the horizon is now as distinctly 
marked, dividing the ocean from the sky as the 
laud bears its distinctive feature from that of the 
sea. When this occurs in a marked manner, it 
is the usual precursor of a magnificent sunset. As 
the sun goes down you see some of the clouds 
that were a few momenta before white as wool 
become suddenly tinted on one side with a brown 
metallic lustre, while others are one mass of 
burning liquid gold. In another part of the 
heavens you wiU see the clouds tipped anA gilded 
only at their summits with something approaching 
to electrical sointillations, while others are begin- 
ning to put on a scarlet costume, associated with 
others that are robed in a vivid and wondrous 
and complete blaze of scarlet light, with the 
heavens blushing all around in different tints of 
the same colour. At another time the sky, in- 
stead of possessing its usual blue, assumes a most 
beautiful flush of amber light at the horizon, while 
the higher parts have assumed the colour of a 
chrysoprase,' or apple-green, or pea-green, with 
the mighty mass of waters rolling underneath, 
purple as a globular mass of liquid sapphire, whose 
edge is distinctly marked as it approaches the 
amber light. At other times I have seen the 
setting sun produce clouds of the most beautiful 
violet tint. Upon one occasion I observed the 
sky neither blue nor green, but possessed of a 
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dark purple, precisely siiiular to that of the ocean. 
At other times I have seen the sky exquisitely 
ffreen, enveloping clouds of the fairest and most 
delicate ermine, with the sea beneath like a rolling 
liquid sapphire, with its sparkling and lustrous 
foam-crested wave dancing in the breeze, looking 
like liquid alabaster. It is not only the wonder- 
fal and goi^eous display of colours that dbarac- 
terize the tropical sunset, there exists besides a 
peculiarity of form belonging to the clouds which 
cannot iail to catch the attention of the observer. 
"We will suppose that the clouds, by way of ex- 
ample, are just as you see them in England, which 
is the case at times. The sun is setting, and 
the attention of the most careless observer is 
suddenly drawn to the great point of attraction — 
the clouds. You are much struck with the great 
variety presented to the eye, and you immediately 
begin with your own system of classification. 
Quite low down, and at the horizon, you see a 
series of detached hiUs or mountains ; a little 
further to the right you are quite sure that you 
desory a sea-shore, with cliffs of a moderate height, 
on which you see trees of a certain kind and 
growth. In another direction you look upon 
ordinary clouds, possessed of some little peculi- 
arity which you cannot very weU describe, and, 
your curiosity being excited, you watch them, 
when suddenly you perceive that a process ^of 
transformation is going on. And now it is 
that your ordinary ones are converted into the 
most extraordinary. One cloud is now metamor- 
phosed into a series — as if by a pK>cess of conjura- 
tion or magical generation, has produced an 
offspring of trees, animals, birds, fishes, and every 
d2 
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other imagiiiable kind of thing. At times they 
seem to suddenly split up, as if exploded by 
electricity, or gunpowder, into every poeeible 
shape and form. The detached mountains that you 
saw some time siuce have now become changed 
into a flat district, slightly undulating, when 
you may diseover fanns, mansions, fields, wood 
and water, and eveiy other kind of element 
to form the perfect kndscape. The sea-coast 
which we briefly noticed, is now displaying to 
your astonished faculties a series of beautiful 
caves in the steep cliffs which form the coast 
line, with churches in another direction, inter- 
spersed with something like windmills. In the 
caves you may frequently behold the setting sun 
lighting it up, and acting the part of cicerone. 
Even ships may be seen sailing to and fro, under 
the magical transforming influence of this setting 
sun of the tropics. It is in these wonderM 
scenes of the great terraqueous globe, that the ' 
philosopher whose heart has been softened and 
tutored under the benign influences of Christi- 
anity, can, with the Christian poet Milton, ex- 
claim, — 

" These are th; gloriouB works, Farent of Good ; 
Thine this uniTersal frame ; that' sitf st above 
These heaveiu — to us inTisible, or dimly seen ; yet these 
Declare — declare thy goodness beyond thought — 
Thy power divine," 

Or feel as the great Jonathan Edwards did npon 
similar occasions, when surveying the wonderful 
works of creation. "The appearance of every- 
thing," says he, in speaking of the influence pro- 
duced on luB mind by the clearer views which he 
had obtained of the vrork of Christ, " the appear- 
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ance of everythiog was altered. There seemed 
to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast or appear- 
ance of divine glory almost in everything. God*s 
eicellenoy, his wisdom, his purity and love, 
seemed to appear in everything ; in the sun, 
moon, stars ; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the 
grass, flowers, and trees ; in the water, and aU 
nature, which used greatly to fix my mind. I 
often used to sit and view the moon for a long 
time, and in the day spent much time in viewing 
the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory ol 
God in these things, in the mean time, singing 
forth, with a low voice, my contemplations of the 
Creator and Bedeemer. 

" He looks abroad into the Taried field 
Of nature, and, though poor, perha|)B, compared 
With those whose mansioBS glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, aud the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
£ut who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpreeumptuous eye, 
And, smiling, say, my Father made them all." 

After leaving the north-east trades in the northern 
hemisphere, the next most remarkable portion 
of the ocean is the latitude of tropical calma 
lying between the two trade-winds. I have 
already briefly mentioned this part of the 
voyage in a manner perhaps sufliciently clear to 
enable the traveller in some degree to picture to 
himself what he may anticipate in those latitudes. 
When we arrived at this equatorial gap, which 
sometimes ocoupiea, imder canvass, an average . 
passage perhaps of eight or nine days, we up 
steam and glided" through it in a comparatively 
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short time. It is here that the naturalist will 
find the Portuguese man-of-war gracefully scud- 
ding before the wind like a miniature vessel 
under canvass. It is the latitude also of the shark 
and the many-coloured dolphin, as well as of 
shoals of flying fish. We were very fortunate in 
felling in with the south-east trades in the latitude 
S** north. Our north-east trades were extremely 
light and only lasted for a very short period. 
The theory of these extraordinary winds, which 
constantly blow in one direction from year to 
year, is as follows : — The air, at the eijuator, be- 
comes rarefied by the excessive and constant action 
of solar heat, and ascends into the higher 
region of the atmosphere, thereby creating a 
vacuum, when a current of cold air fix)m the 
north and south poles rushes in to fill up the 
vacuum. I think I have read that, 150 years 
ago, these trade-winds were completely unknown 
to navigators. 

The traveller who, for the first time, makes the 
voyage to Australia at the same season of the 
year as that in which I started, cannot fail to be 
struck with the remarkable feet that he will ap- 
proach the equator iu a few days after the summer 
solstice of the northern hemisphere, and in a very 
short time after, he finds himself in the middle 
of winter, surrounded with hail and snow-storms, 
fearful gales of wind, frosty weather, and all the 
characteristics of winter in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

On the 28th of June we crossed the eqtiatM-. 
The day after, by way of variety, we were en- 
tertained by some tnals. It could hardly be 
expected that five hundred souls pent up in ouq 
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ship, during a Toyage to the Antipodes, composed 
of groups of mortality presenting great variety in 
their characters, stations, and education, shoidd 
pull unanimously and completely together. There 
were frequently little irregularities which called 
for the vigilant eye and strong hand of the cap- 
tain to check in the bud, ere they ripened into 
serious violatioDs of rule and duty. On the 29th 
of June, the day after crossing the line, some men 
■were tried before tbe surgeon, superintendent, 
and captain, for dereUction of duty. Certain 
emigrants objected to clean, wash, and holystone 
the opposite side of the deck, believing that, aftet 
having performed those operations on their own 
side, fiiey were not liable, according to the regu-. 
lations, to execute the same for another party. 
The case was decided against them. The same 
day some of the sailors were tried and, I believe, 
found guilty of egg-stealing. Some time after this, 

an Irish girl, named Mary M y, was brought 

before the captain, being charged with striking 
a Scotch girl for asserting that Scotch whisky far 
surpassed the Irish. This was considered by 
Mary a most unwarrantable attack upon the 
honour and glory of old Ireland, and she resented 
it accordingly by at once knocking the girl down, 
and deaUng to her a very heavy and serious blow 
on the head. Mary was heavy-handed, heavy- 
heeled, united to a figure anything but symme- 
trical. It was, nevertheless, remarkable for 
massive weight rather than elegance of form. 
Her temper was as obstinate and as passionate as 
could possibly belong to an Irish girl of her own 
standing. Her mental qualities were somewhat 
pig-headed, which, when united to her strong 
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figure and heavy fiats, made her an awkward 
eustomer to deal with. When politely requested 
to come before the captain to answer the charge 
preferred against her, she refused, upon which 
the constable seized her, when she immediately 
showed fight. Others were called in to assist in 
finally dragging her to her trial, when she 
threatened the whole of them, and, I believe, 
she made some abrasions of the skin and sundry 
bruises upon half a dozen of the constables. The 
captain found her guilty of the charge preferred 
against her, and severely reprimanded her for her 
unwomanly conduct, not only in knocking a 
female down, but, at the same time, for attacking, 
frightening, scratching, bmking, and pinching 
half a dozen of Her Majesty's most renowned 
constables on board the ship Undaunted. Mary 
took the reprknand not in that bland and quiet 
way, or with that suaviter in modo which others 
might have done. Her very blood seemed to 
boil — her steam was up — she burnt with rage 
from head to foot, and, I believe, if she had had 
a sufficiency of gunpowder appended to either her 
head or her heels, that her fiery temperament 
would have ignited them, and would have 
willingly sacrificed herself in an act of explosion ; 
and, I believe, that she would have annihilated 
all the constables, the girl, and the captain. The 
captain watched his opportunity, and addressed 
her just after one of her violent paroxysms of 

rage ^ foUovrs : — " Mary M y, you have 

struck one of your own sex — you have attacked 
half a dozen of Her Majesty's constabulary force, 
I shall stand no nonsense with you, I shall deal 
with you in a way that will surprise you, and in 
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a manner quite suitable to your unwomanly con- 
duct ; I shall treat you like a man by putting you 
in irons if you rfiow me any of your abomi- 
nable and umrarrantable conduct." After this, 

Mary M y qujeted down and the trial ended. 

On July 6th we passed out of the southern 
tropic. At this time it became necessary to 
change the linen costume for that of cloth. There 
are certain birds, as stormy petrels, boobies, cape 
pigeons, moUy-maulks, or molly-hawks — I know 
not which, as well as the albatross — ^the largest 
of the winged tribe, to be met with during this 
voyage. These birds belong to certain zones or 
latitudes. We fell in with the first Cape pigeon 
on July 8, latitude 8. 28i, longitude W. 34. I 
have found these birds,* &om the part just men- 
tioned, ranging from latitude 42 and higher all 
the way to Australia and New Zealand, being a dis- 
tance of 7,000 miles. These poor unfortunate birds 
constantly foUow the ship, and approach it fre- 
quently sO near that an Australian bullock-driver 
woidd fetch it down with Ms whip. This induces 
every cockney sportsman who happens to go to 
Australia to try his skill at marine pigeon shoot- 
ing. These poor creatures get mutilated and 
wounded — not Idlled — so very frequently, that it 
would be an act of great humanity to enforce the 
Act of Parliament against craelty to animals. Ou 
the 19th of July there was a most magnificent 
sunset in latitude 41| "W., longitude 6. It is 
described as one quite different to what we have 
seen in tropical latitudes, by being composed of 
clouds resembling silver and snow. On the 23rd 
of Jidy, the day before arriving at the Cape of 
Good Hope, we had weather of a most unusual 

• Cape pigeons. 
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kind, bat, nevertheleas, most agreeable for that 
stormy region ; it coiiBiated, of a light breeze, ac- 
companied with a beautiful eky fer more resem- 
bliiig the delightful regions of tropical latitudes. 

The next ^y we passed the Cape, in a smart 
gale of wind, which came on suddenly, just to let 
us know, as the sailor would express it, where 
we were. 

On the eyening of that day I was conversing 
on the poop with the third mate, then on watcl^ 
when I suddenly perceived lightning from the 
north-west, a sure precursor of an awftil Cape 
squall, most likely followed by a hard gale of 
wind, which has sent many a ship to the bottom 
of the ocean. I said to the tlurd mate, '* Bid 
you see that lightning ?" to which he answered 
m the aflirmative, and immediately went down 
and informed the captain, who very quickly made 
bis appearance on deck. 

A dark black cloud rapidly advanced towards 
U3, underneath which the sky was as clear and 
serene as the sunset of the tropics, while the 
lightning was playing fearfully on the mai^in of 
the black cloud at the time when all was serene 
and cloudless, presenting a scene of uncommon 
splendour and sublimity. It was a fearful sight, 
not so much from the appearance of the thing- 
as from what was likely to follow, having at the 
time an unusual press of canvass exposed. The 
captain that very morning had been relating to 
me the fact of his having once been in a gale of 
wind, during which he had to get into one of the 
boats suspended by the side of the ship, in which 
he had a very narrow escape from being blown 
overboard. At the time that this fearful north- 
west squall or gale was about to burst upon us, 
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I thought of the captain and his narrow escape, 
and deeming it possible that some such burster 
•was about to approach us, I took the precau- 
tion of laying hold of die companion with a 
very firm and determined grasp, and then re- 
solved to see the end of it, wlmtever might be 
the consequence. 

The captain, as I said before, was on deck, and 
fully apprized of what was about to occur. Keep- 
ing hold of the companion, I watched with intense 
interest the fearfiil-looking black cloud with the 
lightning playing underneath it, haYtng my eye 
at the same time upon the captain, the third 
mate, the helmsman, and observing ererything 
that was going on. At last it arrived ; and, al- 
though we were scudding, it nearly lifted the 
captain over the locker, as he stood at one end of 
the poop. I shall never forget it. I stood my 
ground, to render assistance, should anything of 
an alarming nature happen. 

In a few moments after the squall struck us 
the captain immediately ordered the lower stud- ■ 
ding-sail to be taken in. While this was about 
to be performed, the helmsman sung out in an 
anxious and loud tone, " Captain, the helm 
does not answer. She is broaching to." 

At this critical moment, when the next might 
have been fetal to every soul on boai^i, the captain 
in the most alert and dexterous manner seized the 
mizen topsail haulyards and let go the sail, and 
before you could say Jack Kobinaon laid hold of 
the helm, and saved the ship Undaunted from 
having the sticks (alias masts) blown out of her. 
The third mate, who was busily engaged in Cal- 
ling up the watch, and shouting the sailors to their 
duty, told them in plain language not to be mis- 
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taken, that if they did not move a little quicker 
the masts would go by the board. Strange to say 
that this statement had not the slightest effect 
upon the indolent crew — though the lives of all on 
board depended upon their alacrity, — ^who lazily 
went about their work as if the most ordinary busi- 
ness had only to be performed. Such is the British 
sailor in the enlightened nineteenth century. Wbe- 
ther he is better or worse than he was in the days of 
our forefathers I know not. He is &t from being 
the simple-minded, honest, open-hearted, hard- 
working man I pictured to myself before I became 
acquainted with his true character. Our captain 
was one of the modem school, a strict disciplinman, 
and a very well-bred man, and, as might naturally 
be expected, he possessed a deep-rooted anti- 
pathy to the ill-bred, ignorant, and stand-still 
obstructionist character of the old school. Having 
travelled nearly all the world over, he was very 
intelligent and well informed, and consequently a 
most ^reeable person. He was reckoned an ex- 
cellent as well as an able commander. Jjke many 
who have gone before him, he was not a little vain 
of his seafering knowledge. A short time after 
we left Plymouth he remarked, with some little 
pomposity, — 

" When you see this ship with double-reefed 
topsails it mil be blowing. Tou will never see 
her hove to, and not often under close-reefed 
topsails." 

Captain Franklyn was employed in the trans- 
port service in the Crimea, and unfortunately 
caught in the well-known gale at Balaklava, whidi 
destroyed so many ships and committed such fear- 
ful devastation. We had a splendid passage from 
the Cape to Australia from &lling in with strong 
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winds. We had six gales of wind between these 
extreme points, in two of which the ship ITn- 
dannted was ninoing before them under close- 
reefed top-sails, a thing I did not expect to see. 
"We advanced to latitude 45 8. where we found our- 
Bclves in the middle of frost and snow, terrific 
gales of wind, Scotch mists as thick as hang over " 
any part of Auld Reekie, a most unpleasant cir- 
cumstance, as we were then in the neighbourhood 
of icebergs. When in this latitude I went on 
deck one mormng before break&st, looked round 
me, and observed two men at the helm, a thing 
unusual. Olancii^ right and left, I observed the 
literally moving momitains of water, covered at 
their apices with that froth and foam which is the 
characteristic of blowing hard, split into minute 
particles by the force of the wind, and carried 
into the air like the dust of the desert. Joined 
to this was a sky dark, lowering, and revengeful 
— a sky that seemed to depict the anger of the 
great Governor of the universe. If the word sub- 
limity has a meaning and an application, the 
storm at sea gives its full and unmistakable sig- 
nification. After watching the many fiirious 
mountain waves that marched up to our stem 
with that boldness and swiftness each told us in 
no small mutterings of the voice, no sotie voce of 
articulate sound, but with loud and long-con- 
tinued hammerings as well as thunderings, " if 
you don't get out of the way I'll poop you." 
After looking at this most sublime of all earthly 
sights I was tsonvinced, that, taking it altogether, 
it was perhaps the hardest gale I had ever wit- 
nessed at sea. Coming across the firat mate, I 
said, " Did you ever see it blow harder than at 
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present ?" He replied, " This is the liardest gale 
I ever saw at sea." On going down to breakfast, 
however, with good appetite, I found the good 
ship Unda,unted at her cuddy table, steady and 
stable, so much bo that I marvelled at her, and 
pronmed her for the future a certificate of good 
behaviour. The Qiai mate, a young man, anxioua 
for nautical information, then put the query to 
the captain, "Do you think, sir, that it blew 
harder at the great gale of Balaklava than it doea 
now ? " and received for answer, " It did." Prior 
to this all our logs were broken, even the patent 
one, by the rapid sailing of the vessel when 
taking them in : our speed, according to the best 
judges, being at times during this hard gale 
between seventeen and eighteen knots an hour. 
Being now in the neighbourhood of icebergs, and 
sailing, or rather galloping through the ocean at 
little railroad speed in misty weather with these 
disagreeable and frosty-faced southern travellers 
for companions, we were constantly on the look- 
out for them night and day by placing two of the 
most lynx-eyed mariners upon the forecastle. 
We were assured of their presence by the sudden 
£dl of the thermometer, and the decrease in the 
temperature of the water of the ocean. Let the 
reader ponder for a moment on an act of collision 
of this kind, while sailing at the rate of seventeen 
knots. During some portion of the time that we 
were threatened with icebergs we were most 
fortunately favoured with a bit of a moon. One 
morning, however, the second mate descried, just 
after the moon had disappeared, a dark-looking 
object of ill-defined and indescribable dimensions, 
which, connecting the circumstance of a diminu- 
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tiou of the temperature of both air and water, 
indaoed the mate to conolnde that he had seen an 
iceberg, at a distance of about half a mile. On' 
the lltii of August we were in the same meri- 
dian of longitude as Cape Leewin, the most 
-westerly part of the continent of Australia, not 
Sir from King Qeoi^'s Sound — a point within a 
few hundred miles of the town of Perth, the 
capital of Weatem Australia, or the old Swan 
Biver settlement, as it used to be called. 

Standing one morning on the quarter-deck, in 
front of the poop, and obeerring the surgeon and 
the superintendent, and the captain, with a group 
of others congregated in front of the emigrants' 
cook's galley, 1, suspecting from l^eir lengUiened 
visages that something serious had occurred, 
asked the doctor what was the matter, who 
smartly replied, "The ship is on fire." Had this 
alarming occurrence, caused by the cooking ap- 
paratus in the emigrants' galley becomii^ too hot 
and setting fire to the deck, happened daring 
the night instead of the day, which it very for- 
tunately did, the ship Tlndaunted might have 
been burnt to the water's edge, and all hands 
lost. On t^e evening of the 17th of August, a 
midshipman stationed in the rigging exclaimed, 
in a lusty voice, "Landahead.-" An announcement 
which some received as one of the ordinary move- 
ments on hoard ship ; others began to chat about it, 
making themselves very busy upon the occasion ; 
their chatting being somewhat similar to the 
cackling of as many old hens that have quickly 
pounced upon a large potato, or an ear of com 
which had been buried in the soil, suddenly com- 
ing to light. One of the emigrants on hearing the 
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intelligence immediately Mnted. This reminded 
me Bome years ago of going to America in com- 
pany with Mr. Charles Kean and lady, when the 
latter, hearing that land was -visible, went on deck, 
and q4iickly returned in a high state of excite- 
ment, considerably above tbe fainting tem- 
perature, exclaiming, in loud and musical 
intonations, accompanied with appropriate ges- 
ticulation, most theatrically enunciated, " Land ! . 
land I Oh ! glorious land !" We remained 
quite near to the land during the night, and 
next morning found ourselves within six or 
seven miles of the coast, off Portland Bay, sixty 
or seventy miles to the north of Cape Otway, 
The coast here was bold, and hilly iu the back- 
ground. The hills were covered with magni- 
ficent specimens of timber, and crowded together 
upon their summits, forming a most picturesque 
feature of the coast. Some of the finest sheep 
and cattle stations are foimd beyond these hill^ 
in a country for rich soil and picturesqueness 
perhaps not to be surpassed in the whole range 
of the Australian continent. The newly-disco- 
vered diggings of Ararat lie within five nules of 
these hills. Occasional hills of sand were visible 
quite near to the sea-coast, arid, dry, herbless, 
treeless as an African desert. On approaching 
Cape Otway, the coast-line consisted of steep 
white cliffy of a moderate height, not dissimilar 
to those found at the Beculvers on the coast 
of Kent, with billa still in the background, 
less wooded, with a mountain peak, not far 
distant from the Cape. From Cape Otway, the 
land in the foreground is scrubby, with slopes 
and gullies, after which the coast is heavily 
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timbered for a short distance. Here night oame 
on with an un&vourable wind, which rendered 
it dangerous to enter the harbour of Melbourne. 
If we had arrived an hour sooner we oould have 
reached Melboiune tiiat evening, instead of which 
we had to Bteam all night parallel to the coast, 
keeping the lights at the heads well in view. 
The next morning, when within about twenty 
miles of the heads, the high and bold coast had 
dwindled down to a flat district, with hills at 
a considerable distance in the background. The 
country at that part was not dissimilar, in many 
respeets, to the mouth of the Humber, with a 
headland precisely similar to the well-known 
clay cli£& at Cleethorpe, on the Lincolnshire 
coast 

The harbour of Melbourne is called Hobson's 
Bay, which may with very great truth be termed 
a Uttle sea. Melbourne is forty miles &om the 
h^ds. The r^ht entrance of the harbom: 
strikingly resembled, in its geological formaticm, 
the sand-hills on the Lincolnshire coast, being 
compoeed entirely of sand — in some in- ' 
stances not oovCTed with any kind of vegetable 
matter whatever. To the left the country was 
heavily timbered. A day or two before landing, 
the captain had ordered a Uttle extra work 
to . the men, which gave great offence to tho 
boatsvrain's mate, who, being considerably im- 
pertinent upon the occasion, got dismissed from 
his post, or, eb it is more nautically termed, 
" broke." This circumstance gave great offence 
to some of the crew, who, being drunk, ap- 
proadied the quarterdeck very near to the poop, 
talking loudly and disorderly. One man was 
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spoken sharply to by the chief officer, who told 
him to hold his noise, and walk off. He still 
persisted in making his noisy remarks, upon 
which the first mate walked down to him, and 
asked him what he meant by such marked rude- 
ness and impertiueBce. The captain instantly 
ordered him upon the poop, where he waa 
dr^ged by two of the officers. He became 
insolent beyond all bearing, when the captain 
collared him, ordered him to be pat in irons, and 
placed in Screw-alley,* and to be kept upon bread 
and water, imtil we arrived in Melbourne, where 
he was to take his trial. At the moment that 
the irons were about to be placed upon the man, 
another person most audaciously ascended the 
poop, to rescue his fellow-sailor, whereupon 
he was instantly coUared by the captain, who 
was in a fearful rage. The fellow declared 
the captain would choke him, and begged to be 
set at liberty to take his revenge. Soon after 
this, a third, quite a youth, made his appear- 
ance. The movement now assumed somewlmt of 
a mutinous character; upon which the captain 
instantly ran down for his sword, with which 
he belted the young gentlefnan about the partes 
posterioreSf and sent him into the rigging, to 
remain there until we arrived in Melbourne. 
The captain now possessed himself of bis revolver, 
and challenged them &om the poop to come on 
as he was fidly prepared to meet them, telling 
them that before they took the ship they would 

* Screw-oUey is a long daxk oommimication leading from 
the engine-room iinder die maindeck, and extending under 
the poop veiy near to the helm. I think it derived its name 
from the oaptaiu, when inclined to he humorous. 
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hare to march over his dead body. Here the 
a£^ ended. The men took their trial at Mel- 
bourne. A voyage at sea may be very truly set 
down as a dull and monotonous affair. A writer 
giving a description of it may make the afl&iir a 
very miserable failure, eHpecially to the reader, 
who, perhaps, may fency the description even 
duller than the voyage. I have tried, gentle 
reader, to present to your imagination scenes at sea, 
so arranged and in such variety as the fects of the 
voyage permitted. How fer I have succeeded I 
leave it for you to decide. Here, however, permit 
me, before closing the narrative, to remark that, 
with all its imperfections, you possess advantages 
as reader whidi cannot be claimed for the writer. 
He has taken you to the trade-winds, and, in 
imagination, wafted you with its gentle breezes 
into distant latitudes without charging you your 
fare. You have been present at some of the 
most glorious scenes to be found in the world 
— the sunsets of the tropics, where .people, on- 
acciutomed to the burning heat of those regions, 
pass sleepless nights, are literally cooked in the 
various fashions of roasting, frying, frizzling, devil- 
ing, boiling, fricasseeing, to such a degree, as to be 
termed "toomuchdone," while you, gentle reader, 
have not had a single hair of your head turned 
by perspiration. You have been transported to 
the wintry gales of the southern hemisphere, 
among the roaring forty's, with frost and snow, 
haii and storm, where the passenger, should he be 
of a cold temperament, requires to be wrapped in 
fin-, while you have not experienced the slightest 
chill. You have been in a fearful gale of wind 
without being washed with a single spray of the 
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ooeao, and present at tiie stming scene at the 
end of tlie voyage, which bade fair to terminate in 
mutiny, had it not receiTed a timely check, with- 
out gettiug wounded or shot. In another respect 
you hare greatly the adraxUage, but of this more 
by and by. For the present, good-bye. I shall 
meet you next at that wonder of the awdem 
world, the town of Melbourne. 
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CEAPTEE IV. 

KBLBOCXITB. 

Ths title of this book being "A Gallop to the 
Antipodes," tfaosewbomBydotiieauthorthe honour 
to run their eye over its pages must not he sni- 
pnsed should they occasiontdly find themselves in 
the society of an unskilful horseman, who, having 
taken a yaat hunting-field for the pursuit of game, 
finds himself, from ^e unskilful manner in which 
the pursuit is conducted, frequently and suddenly 
brought to a pause. The purstiit of the fox may, 
as Fegasus attempts to take his fence, or unfortu- 
nately tumbles into a ditoh, be suddenly (dianged 
into that of the kangaroo, or the emu, or any 
other of the various tribes of animalB that consti- 
tute the hunting-field. But, drof^iing all meta- 
phor, however unskilfully the work of the author 
may be executed, he trusts that in all his descrip- 
tions of his various gallops truth wUl be &und 
to have been his guiding-star. 

On dropping anchor ^ the town of Melbourne, 
on the 20th of August, I lost no time in bidding 
all <m board good-bye, anxious not to lose even 
one opportunity of proceeding to New Zealand. 
Much has been said and written touching the ex- 
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orbitani charges of boatmen in England, but 
that their brethren at the antipodes are some- 
■what "tarred with the same stick," is evi- 
denced by the fact, that for my trip to Saund- 
ridge, which occupied the boatmen about ten 
minutes, I had to pay no less than an English 
crown. 

From Saundridge, a railroad, two miles in 
length, conveyed me over a tract of land — part 
bog, part desert, to Melbourne. Here I found 
the railway officials quite as ready to dip their 
fingers into my pocket, and extract Irom it that 
to which they had no right, as the boatmen — 
they having made me pay considerably more than 
the regular fare. For this, however, I had- myself 
greatly to blame, having, in order to obtain from 
&em a little information, told them, in colonial 
phraseology, that I was a " new chum." Take 
warning, therefore, emigrants, and do not be 
guilty of a similar folly, unless you are particu- 
larly anxious to be ujimercifolly fleeced ; for not 
only at Melbourne, but in almost every part of 
those regions, you will find people ever ready 
to pluck the very coat fi^sm your back. 

From the railway terminus I proceeded to the 
Prince of Wales Hotel, sendii^ my luggage by a 
common dray, for which I had to pay three 
shillings, though the distance did not exceed a 
quarter of a mile. To many, these little matters 
may appew unworthy of notice, but it is hoped 
that they may be the means of placing not a few 
of those who may hereafter be induced to proceed 
to the antipodes on their guard against the impo- 
sition of those who have preceded them to that 
quarter. 
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The streets of Melbourne are unusually wide, 
and run at right angles to each other, and pre- - 
sent much the Bame appearance as a common 
turnpike-road, no part of them being paved with 
boulders. True it is that a portion of each is 
slabbed for the accommodation of foot-passengers, 
but there being no drains or sewers, and the foot- 
path being bounded on one side by gutters, the 
latter during a heavy rain become rivulets — yea, 
rivers — and cause much annoyance and discom- 
fort. Some of them have a most singular appear- 
ance, to drain which has been found to be almost 
impossible, the ground at each end being higher 
than any portion of the intervening space, form- 
ing a vaUey of the form of a crescent. The 
many little houses in these wide avenues have 
an3rt5iing but a noble appearance. When I say 
little, I speak comparatively. The town, to speak 
metaphorically, has had two existences, its first 
life began about nineteen years ago,- the second 
life in 1850-51. At first the houses were almost 
all constructed of wood, but in 1850 wood was 
laid aside, and a more enduring material substi- 
tuted in all buildings erected since the latter 
period. The population, which at the former 
period numbered but a few thousands only, 
now exceeds, I believe, 100,000, thanks to the 
gold-finders. If California, with its capital, San 
Francisco, is allowed to be the first wonder of the 
modem world, Victoria, with her capital, Mel- 
bourne, must unquestionably rank as the second. 

The shops of Melbourne are large, many of 
them unusually so, their fronts being all glass, 
and well stored with every article, from the most 
ooatly to the most common. But, although they 
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may dazzle with their spaciousness and their 
splendour, yet when Tiewed in connexion with- 
their superstructure, the majority fiiil to rivet the 
attention. There are many exceptions, however, 
to this rule. Some are t«o high, but the great 
majority are far too low, presenting to the eye a 
strange mass of incongniitieB, without regularity, 
harmony, or unity. 

Melbourne can boast of many large publio 
buildings. Some of tbem are well designed, but 
at the same time exhibiting bad specimeaa of 
stonemaaonry, of which the University is a strik- 
ing iuBtance of the latter, the Bank of Australia 
of the former. Taking it altogether, the Bank of 
AustiaUa is perhaps the £nest building in the 
town. Another, opposite to it, is an ii^tance of 
shocking design, with the most tawdry and pro- 
fuse and vulgar ornamentation. Its great value 
consistB in showing what ought to be avoided in 
symmetrical and harmonious construction. It 
stands out a great object of mark, the very anti- 
podes and antithesis of the Bank of Australia. 
The architect and builder of the Bank of Aus- 
tralia are mudi indebted to this tasteless build- 
ing for bringing out their own arehiteetural 
skill and taste in alto-relievo. . Taken as a 
whole, the town of Melbourne, constructed in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the last thing is usually the best, if it stood 
within sight of any of the metrc^litan cities 
of Europe, would be considered a most miserable 
failure. When we consider that the frequently 
uneduoated gold-di^er and uninstructed emi- 
grant have mainly contributed to its formation, it 
then becomes a marvellous town. Had the same 
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amount of brick, etone, and mortar, without any 
ftirtheT outlay than that at present observable, 
fellen into the hands of architects posa^eed of 
real taste, the present town of Melbourne might 
have been a standing and permanent monument 
of which Englishmen might have been proud. 
Eren its solidly-oonfltmoted stone buildings, cal- 
culated to resist &e power of the elements for 
centuries, bear the marks of being &r too hur- 
riedly put together. This might have been 
avoided. The town of Kelboume will remain, 
for some time to come, a memento of the old 
country ; one, too, not of a very high and compli- 
mentary chataoter. It represents, in a marked 
manner, and in dark and. gloomy colours, the un- 
educated and tasteless classes which form so 
striking a feature in Qie great social &bric of the 
present community of i&iglishmen. It will re- 
main a future indication to the rising generation 
of Englishmen and Melboumites, that their 
fethers and mothers belonged to a great and 
noble country, dispossessed, in a great measure, of 
good taste, tmd oiJy partly educated. The lesson 
will be a valuable one. I am sure they will both 
profit by the lesson. When the traveller turns 
his attention &om the buildings, streets, and town, 
to that of the population and their various pur- 
smts, he then beholds the medal on its reversed 
side. The aspect of things then is one of those 
in which none but Englishmen could have effected 
what is observable ; a reality which some twenty 
years ago would have been deemed fit data for a 
■ romance — imagery for a picture — food for the 
fancy — a dream not to be forgotten. The most 
leading and striking element of this compUoated 
and striking mass <^ mortality is, that you see a 
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vital activity, a dogged and determined energy ; 
the old Anglo-Saxon blood purging itself of ita 
heavier and roast-beef qualities imparted to it in 
England ; taking in new life ; budding afre^, 
under the stimulating influence of the Australian 
sun. You are accustomed to the lazy, and loung- 
ing, and noblerizing community too extensively 
and too often to be found in the towns of New 
Zealand and in Sydney, where people prefer talk- 
ing to working, nobblers • to occupation, and 
work only for a short time in order to remain idle 
for a longer interval. This may be found, and 
too extensively too, in Melbourne in certain locali- 
ties, but it is not the characteriatic and prevailing 
feature. In the main streets you see but few idle 
people ; you are a stranger and a visitor anxious 
to converse with the first man you meet in 
such a strange part of the world ; you have 
a difficidty in finding your man ; you sympathize 
with the hurried pace everywhere observable; you 
know that everybody is seriously occupied in 
making money, and you are afraid to ask ques- 
tions ; you at last enter a shop with an apology, 
and now briefly put your questions, and should 
you come into contact with a rude man, he plainly 
tells you by his most significant and short answers . 
that you are not one of his customers, you are 
bringing no grist to the mill ; you quit your shop- 
keeper deeming him a surly fellow. You per- 
ceive peculiarly constructed carriages or cars 
trotting at the rate of nine and ten miles an 
hour even in the town, and on the road to St. 
£ilda, the dust they are there kicking up amply . 
testifies to you the active business habits of the 

* A " nobUet " ie, I beUeye, half a glaea of grog or spirit. 
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people of Melbourne. The hurried walker, the 
horse in full trot, the busy shop-boy, the laden 
wagons and drays, all bespeak a new London at 
the antipodes. These Melboumites have just ar- 
rived in time to stir up the lazy people in general 
to be found at the antipodes. They Imve come most 
opportunely. They are little aware what great re- 
formers they are about to become, not only to Aus- 
tralia and New2ealand, but to the old world besides. 
It will be with her as it has been with America, the 
watchword en avant is her destiny, if she have the 
head, and the heart, and the energy to fulfil it. 

Melbourne possesses an excellent university, 
which at present has hut few students. It con- 
tains a museum well supplied with the zoology 
of Tictoria, but very seldom frequented. For 
the information of intending emigrants I will 
give a few of its statutes and regulations. The 
university was opened by the Governor on the 3rd 
of October, 1855. No religious test shall be ad- 
ministered to any person in order to entitle him 
to be admitted as a student of the said university, 
or to hold ofEioe therein, or to graduate thereat, 
or to hold any advantage or privilege thereof. 
The public have free access to the library, museum, 
and grounds of the university, subject to the fol- 
lowing regulations : — The library is open every 
week-day from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. The pub- 
lic have free access to the library. The museum 
is open to the public daily. Visitors are admitted 
to the grounds of the university on Sunday from 
10 o'clock p.m. till sunset, and on other days be- 
tween the hours of 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. Persons 
may attend the lectures of any of the professors 
witiiout having passed the matriculation, or any 
other examination. They are required to ent«r 
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thdr names and pay a fee of £2 per term for each 
course of lectures. They are not allowed to com- 
pete for scholarships, prizes, or honours, or to enjoy 
the other privileges of matriculated students. 

Table of fees: — For matriculation £2; for 
lectures, each term £4 ; for the degree of B.A. 
^£5; for the degree of M.A. £10. Students are 
required to pursue, after matriculation, the fol- 
lowing course of instruction, extending over a 
period of three years, and to attend in each year 
five at least of the courses of lectures set down 
under that year : — First year — The Greek lan- 
guage; the Latin language; the English language ; 
geometry, and geometrical trigonometry ; algebra, 
and algebraical trigonometry ; the elements of 
botany, chemistry, and mineralogy ; history. 
Second year — classics, logic, natural philosophy, 
analytical geometry, and tiie diflerential calculus, 
with applicationB ; the elements of botany, che- 
mistry, and mineralogy; comparatiTe anatomy 
and zoology ; paleeontology and geology ; history. 
Third year — classics ; comparative philosophy ; 
mized mathematics ; natural philosophy ; com- 
parative anatomy and zoolt^ ; paleontology and 
geology ; history ; political economy. It is the 
intention of the council to apply to the legis- 
lature for power to confer the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy on those who shall not have selected 
their courses in the manner required for the degree 
of B.A., but shall have complied witi the foregoing 
regulations in other respects. Siould the power 
to confer this degree not he obtained, the council 
will grant instead a certificate of Associate of the 
University. I think the germs of something new 
may be seen issuing from some of these regu- 
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lafcions. The usiTersity is tolerably well de- 
signed, but the stone is very badly irroiight, and 
the mortar most carelessly filled in. The atone, 
I was informed, was imported &om Van Diemen's 
Land. The building erected by the Brokers' 
Assooiatiou may be mentioned ae an example, 
perhaps, of better wcnrk, wi& a very &ir design. 
The Savings Bank affords an instance of good 
details and workmanship, with a curious medley 
of the square and round windows, with rases and 
other efforts at ornamentation — I think a little out 
of harmony. Art, when well carried out, and 
perfectly executed, whenever aad wherever seen, 
will be found to be in perfect unison .with the 
wcmderful works of nature. I have previously 
spoken of the ship as the connecting Unk betwerai 
heaven and earth, when seen in the latitudes of 
the trade-winds, asaninstanceof this kind. Icould 
not give a better example of the opposite kind than 
suggesting to the reader a picturo of the town of 
Melbourne, as I once saw it in the environs, under 
the most glorious sky that I ever beheld dufing 
the whole of my travels. K the present town of 
Helboume had been blown up with gunpowder, 
and shivered into a thousand forms, assuming 
shapes all contrary to the rules of art, it could not 
havQ presented a greater disfigurement to the 
beauteous sky under which it stood than the form 
that it possessed at that time. I will refer the 
reader and traveller to the windows of the church 
of St. James, and the position of the organ, I think, 
of St. Paul's (the church that stands opposite to 
the Prince of "Wales hotel), as instances of a 
barbarous ttwte. Another institution which I 
-flunk highly honourable to the town of Melbourne, 
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an account of which I was preparing, but, being 
Buddenly called away to Kev Zealand, I did not 
complete it ; but the following paragraphs will be 
sufficiently intelligible to show the philanthropy 
of the institution, " The Melbourne City Court 
MisMonary and Female Reformatory Home So- 
ciety." This society has been instituted for the 
reclamation of inebriates, the prevention of 
drunkenness, and concomitant crimes; the ia- 
stniction of the uneducated poor, and the ameli- 
oration of their eircumstancea ; the rescue and 
reformation of unhappy females who have de- 
parted from the path of virtue, and for the pro- 
motion of evangelical principles and practice, and 
has, therefore, strong claims upon the sympathiM 
of the benevolent public for suj^rt. 

In accordance with the comprehensive spirit of 
the Gbapel and true philanthropy, ministrationa 
are daily proffered to all classes, ages, and de- 
nominations. This sphere of evangelical and 
philanthropic labour in the city and suburban 
dis;ti^(^ has been occnpied now nearly four years. 
During most of this period the City Court has been 
the centre of operations. Eeformatory efforts 
have daily been made upon fearful multitudes of 
offenders ; many female and juvenile culprits are 
amongst them. It is a mournful fact, seven-f^nths 
trace their crim^, degradations, and wretchedness 
to the vice of drunkenness. In this connexion it 
may 1)6 recorded that within about 2, 000 within the 
sphere of tiie mission have promised in writlog 
to abjure the use of all intoxicating liquors. 
From the City Court, as the centre of the mission, 
truth as in divergent lines, in the form of the 
Holy Scriptures, evangelical and temperanoe 
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tracts, and oral instruction, has continuously gone 
forth throi^hont the city and suburbs and sur- 
rounding coontry. About 800,000 pages of 
tracts and 160 copies of the Scriptures have been ' 
distributed. The abodes of the poor, the sick, 
the Mendless, the miserable and wretched are 
constantly visited, and in addition to the efibrts 
for moral and religious instruction, frequent relief 
is administered to the necessitous in the form of 
food and clothing, medicine and nursing. This 
mode of procedure is most nnquestionably sanc- 
tioned by the example of Him who ever went 
about doing good, both to the soul and the body. 
A female reformatory, or house of refuge for 
unhappy females of the town, has recently been 
open on the premises of the Hission House, 
77, Sprii^-street ; and seven of the most hopel^s 
females of the town have been admitted. Their 
present conyictions inspire the hope that they 
will yet become useful members of society, and 
like unto Hary Magdalene, obtain pardon and 
peace and salvation through the blood of the 
Atonement. Many others, we have reason to 
believe, will soon follow their example. Present 
arrangements will only admit the presence of 
seven or eight; larger premises will no doubt 
soon, be necessary. The foundation of this highly 
important and long-eontemplated itatitution is 
now laid ; the work is commenced, and the begin- 
ning is promising. Our incipient operations are 
necessarily limited ; lest the day of small things 
be despised, let it be borne in mind that the germ 
becomes a tre6. The sources of the lai^st rivers 
are scarcely perceptible. Let us labour, and with 
submissive MtJi, and leave resiilts with Omnipo- 
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tent BeneTolence. If with the utmost diligence 
we rescue only one Mary Magdalene from among 
the many scores of prostitutes now disgracing the 
Btreete of Melbourne, we shall not bare devoted 
time, labour, and money in vain. Who can tell 
&e vdue of one soul ? The City Court Mis- 
sionary and Female Reformatory Home Society 
will be more or less intimately associated witiii 
the Industrial Home or Model Farm Institution, 
the " contemplated Sailors' Home," the Bible So- 
ciety, the Tract - Society, and to a certain extent 
will perform the part of an auxiliary to these im- 
port^it institutions. Although we must neoessarily 
bestow more abundant labour on the city and 
suburbs, yet it is our purpose, so soon as the 
inca-ease of ministering members of the mission 
shall justify it, to extend our efforts to the inte- 
rior, and especially to the gold-fields. Here I was 
c^ed away most suddenly, on a fearful neces- 
sity to embark on board a vesisel bound for New 
Zealand, which preyented me giving the whole 
of these interesting, philanthropic, and Christian 
regulations of this noble institution. 

Another excellent institution I visited. Its 
object may be told in a few words. Objects : — 
To relieve the aged, infirm, or destitute of all 
creeds and nations, and to minister to them His 
comforts of religion. 1. By receiving Mid main- 
taining in a suitable building such as may be 
most benefited by being inmates of the asylum. 
2. By giving out-door relief in kind to families 
and individuals in temporary distress. 3. By 
affording medical assistance and medicine, through 
the establishment of a dispensary or otherwise. 
4. By affording facilities for religious instruction 
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and consolation to the inmates of tlie asylum. 
I visited this excellent institution, and was 
much pleased with the care and attention, and 
Christian kindness that appeared to be tendered 
to the aged, the infirm, the poor, and the unfor- 
tunate. The institution contained 120 heda. It 
is a sort of substitute for the Union ; there being 
neither poor laws or unions in the land of Victoria. 
I was so much pleased with the Mechanics' 
Institution, that I shall here give some of its 
rules and regulations for the information of me- 
ohanics intending \o emigrate. This institution 
was founded in 1839 ; and during its sixteen 
years of existence has been almost the sole public 
literary institution in the colony. It has for its 
object the diffusion of literary, scientific, and 
other usefiil knowledge amongst its members — ■ 
which is sought to be attained by means of a 
oirculating library, a reading-room, the establish- 
ment of classes, and the delivery of lectures on 
natural and experimental philosophy, practical 
mechanios, astronomy, chemistry, natural history, 
literature, and the useful and ornamental arts; 
particularly those which have more immediate 
reference to the colony. The library, which now 
numbers more than six thousand volumes, is a 
valuable collection of the choicest treasures of lite- 
rature ; by monthly consignments from Britain, 
it keeps pace witii the general advancement 
of literature, and affords the inhabitants the 
opportimity of perusing the most recent pro- 
ductions of the press. The reading-room is 
liberally supplied with all the colonial news- 
papers, and those of the American and British 
capitals, and also with a numerous assemblage 
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.of magazinea, reviews, and other periodicals. 
Globes, maps, books of reference, prices current, 
&c., are also provided for the convenience of 
the members. The library of reference is well 
stocked with works on the most technical sub- 
jects — • encyclopBedias, gazetteers, dictionaries, 
directories, and files of newspapers, British, Con- 
tinental, American, and Austrdian. . The lectures 
delivered before the members have most of them 
been of a very superior order. The series is still 
in course of delivery, and the members are 
entitled to their use on all occasions, and are 
privileged to be accompanied by one kdy each. 
A discussion-class is now in the course of forma- 
tion, and the committee are deeirous of affording 
every fecility in their power for the establish- 
ment of other classes. The terms of the institu- 
tion are exceedingly moderate ; no difficulties 
beset those who promise joining. Upon the free 
payment of the entrance-fee and subscription, 
the new member is placed in a position to avail 
himself of all the privileges of the institution. 
Persons can join at any period of the year. 
Annual subscriptions entitiing members to the 
use of the library, reading-itiom and lectures, &c., 
£1 ; entrance-fee payable by new members, 10s. ; 
life membership, £10 lOs. Subscriptions must 
be paid in advance, and, to accommodate artizans, 
may be paid quarterly. For these latter, also, 
it IS niodified to 5s. The sons and apprentices 
of members, under eighteen years of age, may 
be admitted as junior members, upon pay- 
ment of the regular entrance fee, and lOs. 
annual subscription. Members have the privi- 
le^ of obtaining for any Mend, who shall live 
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beyond the precincts of Melbourne, or wlio shall 
be a military or nayal officer on actual service, 
or the captain of a yessel trading to the port, 
free admission to the reading-room for a period 
of one month in any year, by entering the name 
and address in the introduction-book. In order 
to give the emigrants an idea of the nature of 
the institution, I give a Hst of the news- 
papers : — Foreign newspapers : The Times, Illus- 
trated London News, Spectator, Economist, Jewish 
Chronicle, Household Narrative, Mining Jour- 
nal, Gardener's Chronicle, Punch, Home News, 
Nonconformist, Liverpool Albion, Scotsman, Glas- - 
gow Herald, Dublin Eveniog Mail, Dublin Even- 
ing Post, New York Herald, New York Tribune, 
Daily Ultra California, Moniteur, AUgemeine 
Zeitung, South African Advertiser, Straits Times. 
Tictoria newspapers : Argus, Age, Morning 
Herald, The Auction Mart Journal of Commerce, 
Australian Builder, Herald, Advertiser, Tele- 
graph, and Sporting Times, Melbourne Punch, 
Geelong Advertiser, Belford Gazette, Ovens and 
Murray Advertiser, Creswick Chronicle, Portland 
Guardian, Maryborough Times, Branch Alexander ' 
Mail, Ballarat Times. New South Wales news- 
papers: Sydney Morning Herald, TJie Empire. 
From South Australia : Adelaide Observer, South 
Australian Register. From Ttamania: Hobart 
Town Courier, Launceston Examiner, Colonial 
Times, Tasmauian Daily News. From New Zea- 
land : New Zealander, Southern Cross. Reviews ; 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, North British. Magazines: 
Blackwood's, Colbum's New Monthly, Dublin Uni- 
versity, Bentley's Miscellany, United Service, Tait, 
Fraser, Art Journal, Builder, AtheuBeum, Lancet, 
F 2 
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Law Times, Honsehold "Words, Hogg's Inatmetor, 
Etiza Cook's Jouinal, Family Herald, Chambers's 
Journal, Glasgow Practical Mechanics' and Engi- 
neers' Magazine, New Army List, New Navy List, 
Chemical, Civil Engineer and Architects' Maga- 
zine, Nantical, Hunt's Merchants' Magazine, 
London Philosophical Magazine, Edinburgh Maga- 
zine of Natural History. Works of reference: 
Government GJazette, Votes and Proceedings of 
Legislative Councils of Victoria and New South 
Wales, Acts and Ordinances of the Victoria and 
New South Wales Legislations, Callaghan's Acts 
and Ordinances of New South Wales, encyclo- 
psedias, directories, news files, maps, globes, &c. 
Among the classes of the institution may be enu- 
merated an English, Erench, Latin, and mathema- 
. tical class ; a class for inetruction in chemistry 
and experimental philosophy ; and a class for 
vocal mueic. Classes for the following subjects 
will be formed when sufficient number of names 
are enrolled, viz., Greek, German, elocution, and 
drawing. I shall m^e no apology to my readers 
for having introduced these educational insti- 
tutions. There is an old proverb, " Tell what 
company you keep, and I will tell you who you 
are." There is another very good indication of 
the character of an individual, viz., by looking 
into his library you may judge pretty accurately 
of his taste, acquirements, and even some guess may 
he made as to the nature of the man. It is the 
same with a town. I was happy to find when 
going over the Mechuucs' Institution that it was 
in fiUl operation, distributing all its resources to 
hundreds of hungry individuals seeking instruc- 
tion. I visited a grammai^school on the road to 
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St. KUda, at that time not opened. This school 
is intended as a feeder to the uiuTersity, and it 
is expected, when opened, to do good work. 
I thought it one of the best buildings I had seen 
in Kelbourue, in regard to its details and internal 
fittings. I paid a visit to the National Model 
School, wbere I was much struck with the ex- 
cellence of the system and particularly with the 
able master, witii whom I had the pleasure of 
a Uttle couTci^ation. I found him drilling the 
boys like a military commander, and teaching 
them manners at the same time, a thing of sJl 
others most wanted in oar schools at home, 
especially in those established for the lower orders, 
and the majority who attend this school be- 
long to that cla^. There are, besides, several 
denominational schools of various kinds, giving 
instruction, not only to their own denomination, 
but admitting others. This system is somewhat 
anomalous and ill-defined. I am much inclined 
to the opinion that the national system will leave 
them all in the background. Among other in- 
stitutions in Melbourne deserving of notice is the 
Imm^ration Depot. Havii^ been for many years 
the strong advocate of emigration, I felt it my 
duty, after coming out in an emigrant vessel, to 
pay a visit to so useful an establishment. In rela- 
tion to this institution I met with the following 
advertisement: — ''Disclosures of the Immigration 
Depot. A public meeting will be held on Friday, 
2l8t of August, at the Belvedere Hotel, Colling- 
wood, at seven o'clock, to discuss the following 
questions: — Is it true that respectable females 
dress and imdress in the presence of numbers of 
the other sex ? Is it true that women are con- 
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fined in a dismal cold building not fit for cattle ; 
and if so, do they obtain anything more than the 
regular rations ? Is it true that the only parti- 
tion between families is nine and a half inches 
high ? Is it true that females, when undressed, 
hare to climb six feet to get into their sleeping 
berths ?" I went over the institution in the day- 
time, when of course there was no opportunity of 
deciding the questions mooted in the above paper. 
One thing, however, I observed, which I must 
relate as a thing highly derogatory and even dis- 
graceful, to the town of Melbourne, viz., the site of 
the building being situated in a valley, where 
stagnant water of the most abominable descrip- 
tion had collected in sufficient quantity to 
poison any amount of pigs, horses, and cattle. 
Let the people remember the class from which 
many of them have so successfully risen, and 
not treat these poor immigrants as beasts of 
burden. 

At the top of a hill, outside the town, may be 
observed a large and isolated building built of 
wood, in appearance rather attractive until ap- 
proached, when the traveller suddenly must feel 
the truthfulness of the poet who exclaimed, — 
" 'Tis distMice Iraids enchantment to the view !" 
which is most applicable to this building, being 
the great exhibition building, now used for con- 
certs and other public meetings. I went to the 
hospital and there chatted some time with a non- 
medical official, who informed me that I must 
eome nest day at a certain hour if I intended to 
see a medical man in connection with the esta- 
blishment. I was prevented, however, paying a 
visit to the hospital, but I learnt from this person 
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that they had beds for 180 persons ; and, further, 
from Ih-. Hunt, that dysentery prevmls in the 
summeT-time ; that the eyes suffer &om what is 
termed bite and blight — the one a temporary and 
a disagreeable complaint, accompanied with much 
swelling, the other a complaint of a serious 
nature ending in the entire destruction of that 
organ. I paid a visit to one of those Isw courts 
where Molesworth sat as judge. At the time I 
entered, the Geelong KaUway case was fiercely 
contested. I heard the attorney-general address 
the court upon a suhjeot in a very able, and elo- 
quent, and lawyer-like manner. The legal gen- 
tlemen seemed to enjoy themselves amazingly — 
to crack their jokes in a manner which might 
indicate that some of these gentlemen might 
be contributors to the Melbourne Punch. They 
appeared less ceremomoiw than in the old country. 
One of their late judges. Sir "William A'Beckett, 
was, I think, brother to a well-known contributor 
to our English Punch. It is probable they learnt 
their system of saying things, a la Punch, from 
him. I went to the jail, the prisoners were those 
who had been convicted ^^d those who had to 
undergo trial. The amount of prisoners did not 
exceed 150, a thing somewhat oomplimenfauy to 
the town of Melbourne, the modem colomsts 
of Melbourne forming but a mere sprinkling 
among the inmates of the jail, the greater part of 
the prisoners being old convicts from Van Diemen's 
Land, New Sou^ Wales, and Norfolk Island, 
and freed persons. The official here somewhat' 
rightly refused to allow me to see the jail without 
an order from the sheriff, whom I foimd busily 
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employed in the oourt-house in the aflkir of th& 
Geelong Railway. As a traveller and stranger, 
and tenantry visitor to the town, I begged him 
to allow me to inspect the prison, apologizing at 
the same time for addressing him in the court. 
To this he demurred for some time ; but, pressing 
him very hard with all the suaviterin modo at my 
command, I carried my point. Neither the soli- 
tary nor silent systems were adopted, and in this 
prison no particular trades were followed, as in 
some others. They keep them, nevertheless, 
fully occupied in a part denominated the labour 
yard. Eobberiea were very common some three 
or four years since. I made some inc[uiries as 
to the education of the offepring of these unfor- 
tunates, and learnt that it could be given them 
if desired. There are two clubs, the Victoria and 
the Melbourne ; I went over them both. I was 
objected to as a stranger and a traveller, not 
having a letter of introduction by one of the offi- 
cials, rather in a proud and overbearing mamier, 
when I handed him my card to present to any 
member of the club who might not be too mighty 
to show a little attention to an English traveller. 
I succeeded. At the other club I met the house- 
steward and informed him that I was a member 
of a London club, upon which I was very politely 
bowed to and instantly shown over the building. 
These two clubs were small and comfortable 
houses rather than anything else, and contained 
but little worthy of the notice either of the tra- 
veller or of the member of a London club. Ano- 
ther thing worth seeing is the Stockfold, situated 
at some distance from the town, in the middle of 
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a desert-like country, wliere noi^img but sand 
and mud form the sur&ce of the grouad, without 
a particle of anyttung green. It ia here that the 
wild cattle are brought from the interior in a per-' 
fectly wild state, Mid there temporarily placed 
until purohaeed by the butcher. It is here that 
I was asked thirty pounds, I think, for a shepherd 
dog, by an individual as rude and rough as could 
well be found in the whole of the Australian con- 
tinent. This individual was not a solitary speci- 
men of his class ; some of the most b^baroas 
specim^is of the white man may be found at the 
Australian stock station, where perhaps the man 
may have resided for twenty years of his life 
without seeing the inside of a church, where he 
has been partly occupied in uttering such execra- 
tions and oaths as could only be assigned to a 
fiend of darkness. It is here that the purchaser, 
as well as the looker-on, may get gored by these 
wild animals if he be not well on the alert. It 
is here that the Australian stock-whip, with its 
short stumpy handle joined to a thong seven or 
eight times its length, thick as a little boa con- 
strictor in the middle, and gradually tapering 
towar(k its extremities, which, when well cracked, 
gives a report nearly as loud as a pistol, and, 
when executed in the wild forest, under &vo\ira- 
ble circumstanoes, echoes again and again in a 
mc«t astonishii^ manner. It was here that I 
observed a sheep get away from a butcher, who, 
when he caught it, put a ligature so tight round 
the legs of the poor thing as to entirely cramp all 
the muscles ; after which he expected it to walk, 
which it was incapable of doing, when he urged 
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it with kicks, and so forced the poor "brute, with 
pushing it about, to contnTe to get it to its place 
of destination. This was a case for the Society 
for the Protection or Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. I belioTe there is such a society in 
Melbourne. They would do well to be on the 
alert. 

To those who are interested in agriculture, and 
who may entertain doubts how far that can be pro- 
fitably pursued in Victoria, I may mention that 
when I was at Melbourne, 11 farms, of from 30 
to 80 acres, the property of Thomas "Walker, Esq., 
and situated in the parish of Barrabool, about 
three miles from Geelong, were leased by auction 
at the rooms of Messrs. MacBonald & Co., for 
seven and a half years, at prices varying from 
10b. to £4: 128. per acre per annum, with the option 
of purchasing at ^£16 per acre within fifteen years. 
This informatioii touching agriculture I have given 
under the article Melbourne ; for this reason, that 
the district spoken of lies within a short distance 
of that town. StroHLog out one Sunday about 
noon, by the side of the river Yara Tara, in 
front of numerous wharves, I observed numbers 
of people congregated together, some of whom 
were divided into groups, clearly indicating 
something in the shape of lecturing or preaching 
to be going on. I repaired to the spot, and 
there found a well-dressed person delivering 
a lecture to the audience, which consisted 
principally of working-men, occasionally inter- 
spersed with other grades, upon the subject 
of temperance. The lecturer, with great energy 
and much gesticulation, appealed to them with 
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great eameatncBB upon the sulnect. " I am 
eatisfied," said he, "that more than half — nay, 
I am convinced, that two-thirds — of all your 
miseries arise from dnrnkennesB. The money 
that you have gained by hard and honourable 
labour has been squandwed away in drunken- 
ness. The poor wife has been left in solitude at 
home, Burroonded by her children, in a state of 
poverty, to mourn her lot in life, from having 
taken to the altar a drunkard for a husband. 
The money with which you ought to have dia- 
oharged your debte has been spent in the pot- 
house, and your characters as men, have thereby 
BuflFered, placing you among the dishonourable of 
the land. Half the crime in the country has 
been produced by swallowing your liquid poison, 
which is destruotiTe to the som as well as to the 
body: 

" ' Oh, that man eihotild pnt aa enemjr in his month, 
■ To Bteal away his bnuns ! ' " 

Here I left the temperance lecturer for one of 
another kind. Observii^ another group getting 
harangued by an individual provided with ex- 
cellent lungs, elevxited on his platform, I ap- 
proached him, and found that he had chosen for 
his subject the Argm newspaper. From what I 
could make out firom listening to him for a very 
short time, the lecturer was a kind of walk- 
ing and living advertisement, strongly recom- 
mending and justifying the proprietor and the 
paper. Being Sunday, and tiie subject a poli- 
tical one, I quickly left him to approach another 
and very singularly attired gentleman, voci- 
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feratiug very loudly to Mb audi^ioe. As I 
approached tlie preacher (for such he was, to my 
utter astonishmeut), attired in a broad-brimm^ 
white hat, with a band of black crape tied round 
it — a most fresh-coloured and vivid blue coat, 
ornamented with large and handsome metal 
buttons, with a pair of drab trousers, to com- 
plete the costume of this remarkable religionist 
and preachoTj I found him surrounded by ten 
or fifteen of his own sect, attired ia a similar 
costume, with a plentiful audience of working- 
people, including smartly-attired females, Ust^ung 
most attentively. The part of his discourse 
that I heard, touched upon the crucifixion of 
our Saviour, proving by a bible reference that 
it was not the Jews that crucified our Lord, but 
the GentUes. I had some dif&culty in making 
out his sect, Mid also in fiiUy comprehending 
the meaning of his discourse. At the end of 
his sermon he offered for sale some religious 
pamphlets, price one shilling, as his only means 
of subsistence. I then approached him, for the 
purpose of putting a few questions, his audience 
very politely malaiig way for me ; they being of 
opinion, no doubt, tiiat I was about to enlighten 
them on the subject, by disputing the religious 
tenets of the preacher, and by so doing contribute 
to their amusement and edification. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed; for, after ascer- 
taining^ his name and address, and that he 
belonged to a sect denominated Converted Jews, 
or Christian Israelites, who are still in seardi of 
the lost ten tribes, I took my leave of him, in- 
tending to have a little conversation with him on 
a &ture day. But here I saw this very ex- 
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traordinaiy man. and his coadjutors for the hist 
time. 

Quitting this promenade and lecturing locality 
for one of another kind, which app^ed some- 
what attractive to the eye of the traveller and 
stranger — continuing in a straight line, I soon 
found myself without the precincts of Melbourne, 
in the neighhourhood of a single hill beautifully 
green with grass, similar, in many respects, to 
Primrose-hill, near Highgate. This is Bateman's 
Hill, named after one of the early settlers. I 
mounted to the summit, which, when reached, 
gives the stranger an excellent view of the ship- 
ping, harbour, and town. On one side is a &it 
district, in the direction of Saundridge, where the 
fresh water and the sea seem to mingle their 
waters — a bind of demi-semi bog and desert, 
sea-shore and lake, curiously commingled, in- 
cluding a view of the river Tara Yara, as it 
winds its way over to WiUiams-town, through a 
country not at all picturestiue. Some parts of 
the streets of Melbourne, as you approach the 
saburbs, are not at all dissimilar to houses tem- 
porarily placed in a ploughed field. This is sin- 
gular enough for a town, but no more singular 
than true. This may be remarked at North 
Melbourne, where may be seen a surface of 
coiintry, when you arrive outside the town, simi- 
lar to the sea-shore, sooner than the desert. 
Further on the scene changes, by becoming 
well timbered. At a distance, perhaps, of a mile 
and a half from the town, situated in a well- 
wooded part of the country, and giving a view 
of another part in the distance, provided with 
many of ike elements of a ^e landscape, 
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stands the Cemetery, as yet in its infancy. The 
site is -well chosen, including a very extensive 
area. The view of the surrounding country will 
amply repay the stranger for his walk to the 
cemetery. Between Saundridge and Melbourne 
is a very flat district, with fem and other green 
patches of vegetation, but chiefly composed of 
sand, resembling a desert, rather than anything 
else. The boggy parts of this interval are crossed 
by means of wooden scafibld-work, in the waters 
of which may be heard strange noises arising 
from the insect tribes that there exist. At the 
time that I crossed it it was one continuous, 
noisy rattling, without a moment's intormission. 
Across the park to the Botanic Gardens is a 
scene entirely of another character, everything 
wearing its green livery on a soil gently undu- 
lating and weU timbered. The trees, however, 
in this part are not healthy-looking, neither are 
they in the least ornamental. Dr. MuUer, a very 
distinguished botanist, the director of the garden, 
gave me a commission to execute for him in New 
Zealand, which was to beg of the heads of the 
Government of the various settlements to forward 
him seeds and plants of their various provinces 
best suited for growth, shade, and ornament ; 
which request I took particul^ care to mention 
to the Government officials, especially to the 
superintendent of the Wellington settlement. 
This side of Melbourne, when ornamented with 
trees of New Zealand, will become one of its most 
attractive parts. Dr. MuUer intended to com- 
mence planting his trees as soon as they arrived. 
The leaf, or phyllodium as it is scientiflcaUy 
termed by botanists, hung most drooping and. 
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despondingly on the trees at the time that I 
visited the Botanic Gardens ; and the trees near 
to the turnpike, between Saundridge and Mel- 
bourne, were the most miserable, dwarfish, 
soabbed, skin-diseased looking things I ever be- 
held. 

I must not forget to mention the Legislative 
Assembly and Council. It is said that this 
buildingwhenfinisbedwillcost£500,000. What 
I saw of it both inside and out induced me to 
conclude that the architect is not one of the 
greatest geniuses under the sim. However, I have 
been informed that the part at present constructed 
la only a kind of nucleus ' or embryo. I was 
present in the Legislative Assembly during a 
debate upon railways in a very tall and spacious 
apartment, elegantly furnished on its floor, and 
I think most highly decorated with a prominent, 
profuse, and vulgar ornamentation above. Be- 
sides the above, Melbourne possesses its theatres, 
a circus, its casinos, a Cremome, and its Zoolo- 
gical GJardens. 

When I landed at Melbourne in the month of 
August I found the temperature 66° Fahr. Pires 
at that time were not only tolerable, but extremely 
comfortable and even necessary at all times at 
that season of the year. In the middle of the 
day I found the sun warm. One morning, looking 
out of my bedroom window at the "Prince of 
Wales," which gives a good view of the country, 
I observed clouds of dust flying in every direction, 
and sufficiently dense to darken the sun. I shall 
not readily foi^et the peculiarity of the scene. I 
went into the streets, where I found the dust 
flying in such quantities that rendered walking 
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and recreation an a&ir attended with the risk 
of catching a violent ophthalmia. Gentlemrai 
duxing these windy and dusty days invariably 
wear veils. Not being provided vrith one, I took 
the precaution to keep my eyes shut, only opening 
them to take a mere glimpse of a passenger or a 
cart that happened to be approaching. I thought 
of the comfortable climate of old Englmid, and said 
in my heart " with all thy &ult8 I love thee still." 
During this remarkable day I went to make a 
call upon a Mend at Yara Yara, a short distance 
from the town. On going there I found the 
clouds so dark and dense, and terrifically black, 
mingled with the dust, for aerial compamons, 
gave indications of both wind and rain, which, 
to be thoroughly appreciated, must be witnessed. 
This was what is called one of their southerly 
bursters running along the coast-line. These 
dark and dense clouds, commingled with the 
dust of the earth, presented an appearance not 
only peculiar but one of the most startling kind. 
Its aspect seemed to threaten with the atti- 
tude of a relentless fiend, foreboding annihilation 
to humanity, the eartii, and the atmosphere. 
The earth was literally blown up into the air, 
while the clouds cha^d with their cataracts 
of rain threatened the earth with a deluge of 
no ordinary kind. The rain falls to su^ an 
extent in Melbourne that upon one occasion, 
during my sojourn, the gutters by the side of the 
slabs were swollen so much as to require bridges 
over them. I measured one of the widest and 
found it eighte^i yards across. On one occa- 
Bum a dray was carried away in crossing one of 
these swollen gutters afl;^ a heavy rain, aad its 
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driver drowned. This may sound Btrange to a 
cockney. Observing a lady in the street wearing 
Wellington boots, at a time when she seemed 
more afraid of the dirt than the rain, I thought 
it rather singiilar, especially when the summits 
appeared fringed with something like a Mil. 

Having frequently questioned respeotable people 
with whom I came in contact aa to what number 
of American settlers there were in Victoria, and 
'having received the most opposite and contradic- 
tory repUea, I, determined to have recourse to a 
more reliable source of information, went to a 
Gfovemment department, and there met with a 
statistical individual, who informed me that they 
amounted to 3,000 only. Upon one occasion, when 
walking on the road to St. Kilda, I observed 
a man in a red coat, well mounted, booted, and 
spurred, with whip in hand, which left no doubt 
in my mind aa to his occupation, but, on inquiry, 
Z found that the gentleman whom I had put 
down for a fox-hunter pursued animals of 
another description — viz., the kangaroo and the 
wild dog. 

Having learnt that Mrs. Chisholm, who has 
made her name ao widely known upon the sub- 
ject of emigration, resided in Melbourne, I de- 
termined to do myself tjie honour of calling 
upon her. I had no letter of introduction to 
either Mrs. Chishohn, or any other individual in 
the town of Melbourne ; and I may remark, with 
very great truthfulness, that I required none. 
Civility, united to good manners, occasionally 
blended with a little humility, and to a con- 
siderable amount of self-conhdence, is all that is 
required to travel, not only to Melboiime, but to 
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every other part of the -world. Standing upon 
a hill, previously described, crowned with the 
wooden building used some years ago for the 
purpose of the great Exhibition, I observed within 
a short distance written up *' Chisholm and 
Brothera," and thinking that I might find the 
&mous Mrs. Chisholm within that building, I 
repaired to the spot, and on being informed that 
Mrs. Chisholm was up stairs in her store, or^ 
warehouse, I immediately sent up my card, as a 
traveller and stranger sojomning for a short time 
in Melbourne. Receiving for answer that Mrs. 
C. would see me, I mounted a ladder, at the top 
of which I found her evidently busily employed, 
surrounded with a number c^ articles with which 
her store was furnished. As I approached, grace- 
fully and kindly she tendered me, in a most lady- 
Uke manner, her hand, and at the same time 
begged me to be seated. Her conversation was 
calculated to make an impression upon the least 
observant. She possessed not only a great flow 
of language, with the right words in the right 
place, but as great a flow of ideas at the same 
time. I should say, without wishing to flatter, 
that there are many worse lecturers on elocution 
than Mrs. Chisholm. She related to me the 
circumstance of her having met with a working 
woman, the mother of a very fine intelligent 
child, that promised to do some good in the world 
if properly brought up Mid educated. This child 
she afterwards met with surrounded with all the 
vglgarity, and wickedness, and wretchedness of 
Burke-street, where it was lodged during the time 
that it was attending school; thereby proving 
that whatever might be the progress in learning,. 
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it -was getting pretty well tutored in the school 
of vice. In stating to her my opinion of tlM 
town of Melbourne as a whole, she pointed out 
some gross violations of taste in placing the Eng- 
lish ajod Welsh churches by the side of paltry 
buildings in her own neighbourhood. I per- 
fectly agreed with her upon that subject. 

I had had many arguments with different 
persons upon the auhject of the labour-market 
being overstocked. As the promoter of emigra- 
tion, I held that if Australia contained 4,000,000 
of souls, instead of 900,000, that then it would 
possess only a tithe of the population it is capa- 
ble of sustaining when thoroughly developed. 
Mrs. Chiaholm ridiculed the idea of the labour- 
market being overstocked. She then epoke of 
the emigrants being hired to work by unfeeling 
and covetous persons, ever anxious for money- 
making, going to the immigration depot as soon as 
a vessel arrived, at a time that the poor creatures 
were thoroughly upset with the voyage and 
fatigued with landing. She remarked, they ought 
to be allowed to recover ' from the ill effects of 
the voyage, and the consequent excitement of 
landing in a fresh climate, at least for a short 
period. Chatting about the diggings and the mode 
of transit to those quarters, she remMrked that 
tents ought to be erected along the line for the 
express accommodation of the immigrants. In 
case of my going to the diggings, Mrs. Chisholm 
promised me a letter of introduction to one of her 
sons. 

Now a few words respectiDg the price of 
thin^. My e^erience. as a purchaser of articles 
in the town of Melbourne wbs most limited, in. 
<j 2 
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the strictest sense of the word. I bought but one 
artide, a -connnon clay pipe (not a Milo), a very 
ordintoy one, for which I paid sixpence — a half- 
penny would have been the price in England. 
I went into a hair-dreaser's shop, telling them 
that I was a fresh arrival, expressly to find out 
to what extent they would charge me. I sat 
down without asking the charge. The hair- 
cutter politely requested to know whether I 
would have my head washed, to which I replied 
in the afBrmative. After he had gone on wadiing 
for some time, I said, " How much is the cutting, 
wid what is the washing ?'* " A -shilling, sir, for 
cutting, and two shillings for washing;" he re- 
plied in the most bland manner possible. " Be 
assured," said I, " that if I had known that the 
washing had been two shillings, and the cutting 
one, rely upon it I should have submitted to the 
last operation only, and consequently saved two 
shiUings thus uselessly thrown away. But having, 
as a new chum, made a blind bargain with you, 
I tell you what you must do, my friend — you must 
deduct sixpence from the sum total." He said, 
" "Well, sir, I have no objection, on condition that 
you will recommend my shop." I replied that I 
should be most happy to do so, ^id that I was 
quite sure he would be satisfied with my recom- 
mendation, as it would be a very sweeping one. 
Eequiring a hat cleaned, I took it myself to the 
hatter, and returned in the afternoon to get it, 
when it suddenly appeared, very carefully encased 
in white paper, to hide, I suppose, the disgraceful 
mamier in which it was executed. I said, " What 
ia the charge ?" *' Three shillings and sixpence," 
was the hatter's reply. By those who were well 
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acquainted with the cmrent prices of things, I was 
told that I had been rather moderately d«ilt with 
in two cases, via., the hat wid the haircutting, 
but had been overcbarged for the pipe. Observ- 
ing in ^e newspapers board and lodging at 259. 
per week, I. went to one oi these places, and 
found the bedrooms all in cominon, consisting of 
a series of bunks, containing at once the sum-total 
of lodgers. Fruit and vegetables were very dear, 
cabbages being Is. each ; cauliflowers, 3s.; and 
oranges, 3d. I was mucli struck on going into 
one of the best fruiterer's shops, very near to the 
Criterion Hotel,, in one of the best streets, to pur- 
chase a single apple, by the shopkeeper refasing to 
sell less than a given quantity. Here let me offer 
one word of advice to aU foolish, and {wrhaps 
purse-proud people of his class. Be civil upon all 
occasions, whatever you may demand for your 
articles, for there is no good to be got by incivility. 
I was prepared to pay ten times the value of the 
apple. Had he asked even 5s. for it, I should 
have paid it. Beef and mutton somewliere about 
6d. per pound. A friend of mine paid £6 for a 
coat made to order; things ready-made of course 
could be had at a more moderate price; 

At the time of my sojourn ia Melbourne the 
price of everything had diminidied to a very con- 
siderable extent, in comparison to what it was 
four years ago. At that time money was no more 
thought of by those who abused it without using 
it properly than the common manure of the dung- 
hill. At the Prince of Wales Hotel I found my 
expenses to be a pound per diem, with three 
meals a day, merely drinking draught ale, without 
wine or grog. They charged me for my breakfest 
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five shillii^ upon one occasion, at the time that 

1 "was invauded, and not taking any. I mentioned 
this to the waiter as an apparent monstrosity, to 
which he replied, " It is the custom of the houae." 
Several mornings I had a small basin of arrow- 
root for breakfast, while labouring under a fit of 
influenza, for which they made me pay the price 
of the ordinary break&st, viz., five shillings. I 
thought this rather sharp practice. Three or four 
years ago in Melbourne they had the hardihood 
to ask £50 a week for a sty that did not cost 
£100 in building. When things were ranging at 
the highest prices, a landlord of an inn took 
£10,000 in one week at Geelong. "While at the 
Prince of Wales a barrel-organ was playing out- 
side ; the organist, after he had finished, presented 
himself to a gentleman near to me, who without 
any hesitation made him a present of Is. 6d. I 
heard of a bullock-driver who had suddenly made 
money, and who congratulated himself upon his 
good fortune by being liberal in the following 
maimer : — He purchased as much champagne as 
he could stow away into a wheelbarrow, knocked 
off the heads of the champagne-bottles, put the 
contents into a bucket, sallied into the streets, 
and invited everybody that he met to drink with 
him. Nine months ago the wages of stonemasons 
were 15s. a day only ; four years ago they received 
35s. A Mr. Chumsides, a well-known squatter, 
who has a station not far from the town of Mel- 
bourne, paid for some portion of it, if I am 
rightly informed, £10 per acre, and £2 for the 
remainder. The present price of land is £1 per 
acre. £1,500 a year either has been, or is now, 
the rental of a good house in Collins-street, one 
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of the best constructed as well aa one of the most 
&3hionable streets of the town. This street is 
the only exception to that incongruous ma^ of 
buildings to be found in Melbourne. "WTien 
finished it will be one of the most elegant in the 
town, possessiug both harmony and beauty of 
design. A gentleman squatter informed me that 
his father purch^ed some land for ^£300 at a 
distance of seven or eight miles from Melbourne, 
and sold the same in a few years for £63,000. 
The purchase, of course, was made before the 
discovery of gold. A person informed me that 
an individual realized jG25,000 in eighteen 
months. . What amount of capital he had to 
start with I know not, but most probably a few 
shillings, or perhaps none at all. There are men 
both in Victoria and New South Wales worth 
their £50,000 a year, whose manners, education, 
and parentage, perhaps, don't rank very high. 
Going down to William's Town one day, I fell in 
with a passenger trading in different kinds of 
Tegetables. He informed me that he sold three 
turnips for 5d. : a bystander, listening to our 
conversation, stated that he had been informed 
that cabbage-leaves in a state of decomposition 
had been picked up out of the streets and gutters 
of the town and sold to the eating-houses. 
Three roods of ground near to the Union Bank 
of Australia sold for the enormous sum of 
£43,000. One day, calling at the bank for 
some cash, I had an opportunity of verifying this 
statement, which on inquiry I found to be quite 
correct. Ordinary female servants had wages to 
the amount of £40 per annum. The inhabitants of 
Melbourne are so intent upon money-making, that 
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they scarcely afford themselves a day's pleasure. 
My authority upon this subject was an old 
Scotchman ibat I met with in the country, ttIio 
had gone there for recreation. He, being a 
Presbyterian, informed me that the free and 
established churches of Scotland had disagreed, 
which was the means of laying the foundation of 
a third party. One day, when crossing the 
harbour of Melbourne, I passed very near to a 
small craft, not more then 15 tons burthen. The 
captain of the vessel said that little 15-ton craft 
lying there, left Penzance in Cornwall with a 
crew of five men, called at the Cape, where they 
were intrusted with the mail for Melbourne. This 
little craft, taken in connection with her voyage 
. from Cornwall to Melbourne, passing through 
some of the most stormy latitudes of the globe, 
and the Great Eastern, may be deemed two of the 
most startling facts of the nineteenth century. 
Melbourne has a quarry of building-stone at 
Brunswick, at some distance from the town, con- 
sisting of trap-rock ; and another at the heads, a 
distance of forty milra, of freestone. - 

I waited upon the editor of a statistical journal 
to obtain a little information upon the subject of 
journalism, and left him my questions, winch he 
very kindly undertook to answer in a few days, 
but being suddenly called away to New Zealand, 
I left Melboiime not only without getting the re- 
quired information, but without wishing my 
friends good-by. I returned to Sydney, as a 
matter of necessity, from New Zealand, which 
prevented me from revisiting Melbourne and the 
diggino;8, Geeloug, and other places of interest in 
Victoria. The early colonists of Victoria were a 
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stamp of people very different to the olsas who 
emigrate to its shores at the present time ; many 
of ttiem being connected -with some of the best 
classes of the old conntry. I attended a concert 
given at the great wooden building previously 
described as having been used for their public Ex- 
hibition. This concert contained the wealth and 
respectability of the town of Melbourne, with the 
Governor in the centre — or, rather, his aide-de- 
oamp, as his representative upon the occasion — 
surrounded by government officials. On glancing 
around me, I had a good opportunity of seeing 
the difference that existed, in dress and appear- 
ance, between the Governor-coterie and the class 
by whom it was surrounded. The difference was 
a very marked one. I met with the greatest 
civili^, upon all occasions, from the people con- 
nected with the public institutions, to such a 
degree, that the same class in the old country 
would do well, in some instances, to adopt the 
same line of conduct. I presented myself, quite 
alone, as a stranger and a traveller, without a 
letter of introduction, or an order, to all the in- 
stitutions (with one exception, which was a 
private club), and was, upon all occasions, treated 
with as much respect as if I had been a member 
of the aristocracy of England ; for which I here 
return my best thanks to those connected with 
the above institutions in the town of Melbourne. 
When at the Prince of Wales, I had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with legislative men from 
Sydney, gentlemen from South Australia, senators 
from Van Diemen's Land, gentlemen squatters of 
Victoria, and a good many of the members of 
both houses connected wilh the Parliament of 
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Victoria. The squatterB tiiat I met with there 
were many of them well-bred men, some of whom 
had never been to England for eighteen or twenty 
years, although men of wealth and good standing. 
I was much struck with their hairy and manly 
yisages, many of whose countenances showed 
high breeding united to frankness of maimer, not 
frequently met with in the old country in the 
same class. The bush-life had completely driven 
the artificial, at least in manner, out of their 
mental and bodily constitutions. They were 
most agreeable and communicative fellows. I 
have heard that some of the parvenu tribe, who 
have suddenly risen to the possession of great 
wealth in Australia, have made up their minds to 
return to the old country to spend it. They have 
done so. Oa arrival, however, not being either 
gentlemen in manners, or, perhaps, men of edu- 
cation, finding themselves shut out of the higher 
walks of life, they have become suddenly dis- 
gusted with the old country, and again returned 
to Australia. When arrived there tiiey have be- 
come, in time, suddenly seized with the mania 
for home, and started for the old country again ; 
when, on arriving they have again become dis- 
satisfied, and returned to Australia. Some of 
them are in the habit of doing this to such an 
extent, as to bear the comparison of clock pen- 
dulums of enormous dimensions, whose oscillations 
extend from Australia to the shores of Great 
Britain. 

Slow was the progress of the population for the 
first quarter of a century after the establishment 
of New South "Wales colony, it numbering, in 
1810, but 8,300 individuals, the iar greater por- 
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tion being convicts. In the next ten years the 
population more than tripled itself, the number, 
in 1821, being close on 30,000. In 1833 the 
population had increased to 60,000 — two-fifths of 
which consisted of conviote in actual bondage, and 
half of the remaining number were liberated con- 
victs. Progressing steadily, the inhabitants of 
New South "Wales, including the district of!»Port 
Phillip (now Victoria), then only a portion of the 
oldercolony, numbered 130,000. Ten years later 
and the numbers were 264,000. South Australia 
and the Swan Eiver colony, the entire white popu- 
lation of the colonies on the Australian continent, 
amounted, in 1851, to 336,000 persons ; and, in- 
cluding that of Van Diemen's Land, 60,000 — the 
, total amoiinted to about 400,000 pereons. Won- 
derful has been the effect which the nuggets of 
gold have had on the population of that extra- 
ordinary colony — for that of Victoria alone 
exceeds, at this moment, that of the whole of the 
different colonies, including Swan Eiver, Tasmania, 
&e., when the first nugget was found, while the 
sum total of the population of the whole of the 
Australian colonies now amounts to about 950,000 
souls. 
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• CHAPTER V. 

DIGGBB8 AND THE DIWJINGS. 

In the year 1851 I walked to the Turon dig- 
gings, distant from Sydney 120 miles. At that 
time all was tent and temporary wood erections. 
As I did not visit the Melbourne gold-fields, from 
the circumstance of bping suddenly called away, 
precludes the possibility of my giving any other 
account of those paris except that which is 
derivable from parties who bad been there., I 
lost no opportunity, on all occasions, in availing 
myself of every opportunity of conversing and 
questioning all classes with whom Icame ia contact, 
from the legislator down to the common digger, 
upon this all-important and vital question ; and, as 
may be very readily conceived, the information 
given by these parties, so completely opposite to 
each other in regard to education, intelligence, and 
position, was very frequently of a contradictory 
character. Besides, there is a disposition which, 
unfortunately, prevails all over the world, more or 
less, to cram people. I found an instance of this 
kind the very first day I landed in Melboxime, from 
a man in a most respectable position, as shopkeeper, 
who told me one of the greatest lies ever uttered. 
It is the duty of the traveller to detect as much as 
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lies in his power those cramming, exaggerating, and 
lying memhers of the oommunity. It is not to be 
expected that a place like Melbourne will not be 
infested with tlm species of hmnan Terrain — par- 
don the expression, dear reader. A man honestly 
and seriously plodding his way ap the hill of dif- 
ficulty, to meet with these brigands on the way is an 
impediment which calls forth the just indignation 
of every honest traveller. My ioformanbi were 
frequently very ignorant diggers, only capable of 
giving information most limited ia kind as to 
Yhat they did, without taking the question in all 
ite beanngB. Though not at all responsible for 
any of the 'statements, not having personally 
visited the gold-fields, I may add, that when 
the opportunity afforded for verifying a statement, 
I lost no opportunity in availing myself of it. 

I have said previously that the Turon diggings, 
in 1851, were all tent and temporwy wood. This 
state of things at Ballarat, Barkworth, and Castle- 
maine, has assumed another form, as those places 
have been converted into absolute towns, with 
their public buildings, and many of the conveni- 
ences of civilized life. In process of time these 
diggings are to be amply provided with a com- 
plete network of railroad, ^me of these towns uid 
neighbourhood possess a population of 20,000 
souls. I have heard that Ballarat alone con- 
tains a population of 40,000, vrith many valu- 
able publio institutions, such as Mechanics' 
Institution, a School of Arts, Bath-houses, Thea- 
tres, &c. &c., and many of the most expensive 
luxuries of civilized life. These towns and 
neighbourhood have a nulitary corps heavily 
armed, called troopers, principally seleot«d from 
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men ttIio have preTiously been soldiers, a very 
efficient body of men, po^essed generally of intel- 
ligence, ednoation, and character. These men 
have frequently arduous and important duties to 
perform, and are great objects of mark for the 
bushranger (or robber), who, when lying in am- 
bush, occasionally takes a shot at him, whilst 
he himself is at a loss to know from whence pro- 
ceeded the cowardly attack of this day and mid- 
night plunderer. The diggings possess besides a. 
body of police, some of whom are in disguise, in 
order to avail themselves more effectually of their 
calling, and by such means enables them to pounce 
upon the thief and the pickpocket without his 
being able to recognise him. There is, likewise, 
a coroner in readiness to exercise his vocation. 
The digger is a good contributor to the revenue. 
His licence to dig, with other smidries, amounts, 
perhaps, to ^15 per annum, an amount of tax- 
ation equal to ^at paid, in some instances, by the 
wealthy squatter possessed of his thousands — 
apparently an anomalous state of things. He 
is entitled to vote at elections, by virtue of his 
digging licence. It is here that the tent is the 
house and only domicile of the digger. If alone, 
he runs the risk, w^en sleeping in his tent, 
of being murdered. If associated with others, a 
regulw watch is kept by one of the party during 
the night, relieving each other in turns, armed 
with a revolver. Here it is that every country 
upon the fece of the earth, almost without excep- 
tion, has its representative. It is a wonderftd 
locality, calculated to produce changes in the great 
human &mily as aetonishlng in effect as any that 
have oconrred during its momentous and eventful 
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history, from Adam to the present time. Here 
high aristocracy becomes me^ed in the throng of 
the multitude, its only arms being the revolvOT 
and the sword, having laid aside its heraldic 
symbols, and perhaps associated itself, either by 
accident or intention, with the ill-bred, the low- 
bom, the mannerless, the vagabond, and the 
rogue. It is here that vice presents such an un- 
daunted front and vis^e, that occasionally all 
traces of the finer feelings of humanity seem ex- 
tinguished, and the devil himself to reign para- 
mount. On the other hand, acts of generosity 
so noble have been rendered by men to each 
other, who have met for the first time, such as 
would stand for a pattern in the best Christian 
community, in the fiiiest town, in the most civilized 
part of Christendom. It is here that the eye of 
suspicion is cast upon every one you meet, and 
where your nearest neighbour may be as much 
suspected as your most distant enemy. It is a 
school of vice, in which the devil performs many 
of his master-tricks of iniquity to delude and en- 
trap poor mortals ; and, at the same time, a moral 
training and mental discipline may be acquired, 
which, if turned to good account, may lead many 
a man, initiated and debased by sin and folly, and 
every enormity, to be thoroughly converted to 
Christianity; whose future ii^eritance may be 
with the angels of light, and ultimately wear the 
crown that never fedeth. 

But now for a few of the black side and some of 
the feirer features of these very extraordinary loca- 
lities. Ihlanyofthe lowest and debased and unedu- 
cated classes, instead of taking their children to 
church to be properly christened, name them them- 
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seWeB at home, without the aid of the clergyman, 
Bueh names as Teddy, Punch, and Jerry being 
frequently given by these parties to their offepring. 
I have been told that old drunkards have given 
brandy and every other kind of liquor to children of 
three years old, which has half paralysed the tender 
bud and sent it rolling on the floor of the tent like a 
young beast of thefield, which has excited the merri- 
ment and diabolical laugh of the father and mother. 
A generosity, tinged with the spirit of devilry, 
frequently manifests itself. Successful diggers 
when carousing at a public-house have been known 
to order boxes of champagne, have knocked off 
the necks of the bottles, put the contents into 
buckets, and invited every living soul in the house 
to participate. Men have gone to public-houses, 
perhaps, for a simple and single drink, .and have 
absolutely spent £100 before leaving. Some of 
the greatest vulgarians upon the &ce of the earth 
have presented ^wls, which have cost 20 guineas, 
to their female friends as vulgar and as low-lived 
as themselves. A digger, upon one occasion, ate 
a five-pound note as a sandwich — placing it be- 
tween two pieces of bread and butter, as a substi- 
tute for ham or beef. One man entered a confec- 
tioner's shop to eat a tart ; after he had finished 
he threw down a bank-note and left it without 
waiting for the change. The waiter at the Prince 
of Wales told me that it had frequently happened 
to him, when diggers had ordered a glass of ale 
and given a bank-note in payment, that when he 
offered the change the men looked quite aston- 
ished, as if they had had neither part nor lot in 
the balance due to them. It not uncommonly 
happens that those unsuccesefiil diggers who have 
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been brought up with a university education, and 
reared in the' lap of luxury, with even some few 
members of the aristocracy, become suddenly 
transformed, through sheer necessity, into boots, 
waiters, stock and hut keepers. This cIms make 
very bad diggers when they cannot stand the 
fatigue and turmoil of that life — are equally dis- 
qudified, from want of experience in book-keeping, 
as accountants, and so merge themselves into the 
class I have mentioned. 

How are the great &llen ! A gentleman ia- 
formed me that, whilst travelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of these parte, he alighted at an 
hotel, where he found a countryman of his own, 
whom he had known well in Ireland, as sheriff 
of the county, engaged in the capacity of waiter. 
I sat at the s&me table with - the relation of 
an English duke, about as disreputable a spe- 
cimen of his order as could he found among 
his native class, some few years ago in the town 
of Sydney. In the same year I fell in with the 
relation of a Scottish duke, in the capacity of 
shepherd ; wid I know, on pretty good authority, 
that a very near relation of another English duke 
was acting in a capacity but very little higher 
than a common soldier, without having either 
rank or title, but taking things in common with 
the remainder of his comrades. 

I am indebted to a trooper for the following 
brief sketch of a very serious riot that took place 
in 1855. The diggers of Ballarat became discon- 
tented with their lot, and sent in a long petition, 
containing a statement of numerous complaints, 
which amounted altogether to seventeen. Among 
these complaints, a reduction of the salaries of the 
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Gkivemment officers — reduction of the price of the 
diggers' licence — with a greater facility of land- 
purchase, may be mentioned. The GJoTemment 
not heeding the petitions, they at last organized 
themselves, entrenched themselves in a fortifica- 
tion, the best the skill of their leaders could 
devise and construct, and so prepared themselves 
to act on the offensive or defensive, as the exi- 
gency might require. Timothy Haynes, I believe 
an Irishman by birth, who styled himself the 
modem Washington, with Peter Latila, and 
Frederick "Wlmn, a German organist, were the 
three great heads that organised and led this in- 
congruous mass of silly people to acts of rebellion. 
An American, with more foresight — a man of head 
united to a good heart — stood up, and harangued 
them alone and unsupported, at all risks of being 
lynched, knocked down, or otherwise dealt with. 
He told them that the thing was as absurd as it 
was illegal; that they stood not the slightest 
chance of success against the well-disciplined 
troops that would be brought to bear upon them ; 
and that the affair would end in the untimely 
death of a hundred or two of them, after which 
they would bring a stigma upon the diggings, 
never to be forgotten. He said, where are your 
provisions and stores for a campaign? where is 
your Washington to lead you on to victory ? If you 
have resolved on being rebels, you have commenced 
your career vrithout skiliiil oi^anization and dis- 
cipline, which can only terminate in defeat, dis- 
appointment, and death, to a good many of you. 
Take my advice, as a fellow-digger, and, although 
not a subject of ftueen' Victoria, take warning 
from what I say — be content and remain as you 
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are. Australia is &r too young to thmk of shaking 
off the protecting hand of the mother country, at 
least for the next fifty years." 

At last, however, the grand combat took place. 
The rioters amounted perhaps to 3,000, entrenched 
and fully prepared to defend themselves : 260 
infantry, with 100 troopers, at last made their 
appearance in front of the entrenchments recon- 
noitring. At last the Eiot Act was read, begging 
the people to desist from making any attack, 
assuring them that in such case tiiey would be 
very roughly handled. After this, if I am rightly 
informed, the rebels gave their first fire, whidt 
killed a few of the infantry and troopers, wound- 
ing others, upon which the word of command was 
given to the military to advance. The military 
delivered their first fire with unerring accuracy, 
which did not fail to produce its effect upon the 
rebels, who instantly mounted abovethefr entrench- 
ments, making it suddenly black with their pre- 
sence, to effect their escape. A good many of them 
scrambled out of the fortification, only to be cut 
down by the soldiery. Those that remained 
amounted to about fifty, most of whom were Irish. 
The infantry that attacked them were Irish also. 
This induced the remaining rebels to try the fol- 
lowing dodge to save their bacon, but without 
having the slightest effect on their relentless 
countrymen : — When they were attacked with the 
never-failing bayonet of the infantry, they ex- 
claimed loudly and unanimously — 

" Irishmen ! would you kUl jma countrymen ?" 
"Yes," said they, " indeed we will, and make 
you remember the day that you took it into your 
heads to fire upon soldiers." 
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Thns ended the aSair «f SatUarat. I have been 
informed by the same person, wbo was present on 
the occasion of the fight, and who took p^ in it, 
that tJiere still exists a party ready to separate 
from the mother country, and that they have their 
flag, "which is green, whereon is written, " Vivat 
Australia." Before quitting the subject of the 
fight, I ought to have added that fifty of the rebels 
were bayoneted on the spot, with perhaps another 
150 who attempted their escape. Twenty or 
thirty soldiers were tilled upon the occasion. I 
am informed that the rioters were principally 
Irish, although the Government charged foreigners 
as having taken an active part in the battle of 
BaUarat. I remember it being the fashion with 
some of the leading journals of England, some few 
years ago, to write the most unmerciful attacks 
upon the Americans. These attacks were no 
doubt in the main generally true, but they were 
little calculated to cement the friendship of the 
two countries. A favourite subject for an article, 
and one sure to be read with thrilling interest, 
would invariably be found to be a case of Lyneh- 
law. The parties who wrote these indignant 
articles live in a country where a case of Lynch- 
law never occurred, for the very reason that the 
circumstances and conditions of an old country 
and a new one are quite without parallel. They 
overlooked also the possibility of some of the 
raggmuffins of Great Britain or Ireland who 
had gone to the States being the very first to 
move and take part in this very unjustifiable 
manner of dealing with crime under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. They forgot that men who had gone 
to the backwoods to found the nucleus of an infant 
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state, unprorided with judge, or jury, or magis- 
trate, were not placed in circumstancefl the most 
favourable fer fulfilling all the minutes of a code 
of laws, as it stood in relation to a highly civilized 
and a very old community. I am not an admirer 
of Lyn<di-law, or of those' that employ it. This 
law, I think, may he defined to be the code of the 
backwoods — not a& it exists in the statute-books, 
but nevertheless conteining some of the Bound 
elements of the statute-book.. It is a means of 
putting down vice in the absence of all those 
authorities that are ordinarily employed. It is 
surely better that vice should be arrested in its 
onward movements than be allowed to progress, 
whatever the means adopted may be, provided 
they be just, moderate, and reasonable. 

"The faults of our neighbours with freedom wejDiame; 
We tfti not ourselves, though we praotise the same." 

I made many inquiries as to the existence of 
Lynch-law in the Australian colonies, and I am 
happy to state that I only heard of one case in 
which it had been fiiUy put into practice. The 
following is a brief sketch of it : — A man of the 
name of James Croft, a digger, who had been 
chumming, as it is termed, with another man — 
living as partners under one tent — suddenly took 
it into his head to murder his chum, and by so 
doing become possessed of his gold. He exe- 
cuted his abominable design, but in what par- 
ticular manner was not related to me. Certain 
it is, I believe, that after the commission of the 
horrid deed, the wretch chopped the body into small 
pieces, consumed a portion hy burning, and 
buried the residue. He at last was discovered, 
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and Lynched, and buried by the side of the 
murdered man. The parties who condemned and 
executed the criminal, buried his gold by his 
side, and that also belonging to his chum, with 
their pick-axes, shovels, and spades — thus ex- 
emplifying the stern and rigid justice accorded 
by the Honourable Mr. Justice Lynch and Com- 
pany. This gold discovery, and its effects upon 
humanity, in every shape and form — the change 
it has wrought in the circumstances and con- 
ditions of not only Australia and the mother 
country, but indirectly upon the whole world, and 
its commerce, and its various monetary systems, 
will form a fit and complicated theme for that 
man who shall grapple with the many startling 
and truly astonishing changes that diaracterize 
the nineteenth century as a subject for history. It 
will be a subject fraught with vast import and 
interest also to the financier. The divine, and 
philanthropist, and philosopher, will not forget the 
data with which it will furnish him — data that 
will form an almost new epoch in the history of 
the world. 

I will now lead my reader to one of the 
great changes resulting from the discovery of 
gold. It is well known that we Europeans stared, 
some years ago, when we had the opportunity of 
seeing any Chinese within the precincts of old 
England. The pent-up way which the Celestial 
Empire has maintained for these many thousand 
years past, seem all of a sudden to be breaking up 
for better for worse, not so much under the rnflu- 
enee of war, or the missionaries, as by the power 
of the gold discovery. We know when and where 
the gold is found, but who can tell the limits of its 
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influence, either in time or apace ? He would be 
a bold man, and a monstrous wise one too, who 
dare predict the future effects of this discovery of 
gold. It is said that there are 40,000 Chinese in 
Australia. They are much despised and hated by 
the diggers of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
looked upon with strong suspicion. As I' had 
but few opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with them, I shall leave the diseussion of that 
question to the anonymous author of " The Chinese 
Question Analyzed," who writes in a very im- 
partial and independent tone, as will be seen by 
the following paragraphs : — " The Chinese upon 
one occasion have been expelled from a certain 
digging. They are objected to: — 1st, as being 
aliens ; 2nd, as aliens of a kind who do not mix, 
but continue a foreign community in our midst ; 
3rd, as being a continual source of apprehension ; 
4th, as doing nothing to forward the prosperity 
■of the colony ; 5th, aa carrying away the produce 
of the country ; 6th, as highly immoral ; 7th, as 
likely to induce degeneracy of race by an inter- 
mixture of an inferior class ; 8th, as obstructing 
in various methods the operations of European 
miners." I have placed the divisions of this 
interesting pamphlet before the reader, in order 
that he may the better judge of the nature of 
the book, as I shall only give him fragmentary 
extracts. The author then begins with hw 
first division, " What is an alien ? If we 
take it to mean a stranger or a foreigner, such 
they most certainly are. By birth, however, we 
are all aliens to the territory of this particular 
colony. But if we consider those only aliens 
who are not the natural bom subjects of her 
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Hajesty, or have not been naturalized as such, 
then the assertion is only to a degree true. The 
feet seems to be overlooked, that nearly a quarter 
of a million of Chinese are our fellow-subjects 
of the same empire — that the vitality of the im- 
portant settlements of Hongkong, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Labuan, depend in a great measure on 
their enterprises ; and that no inconsiderable 
proportion of those now execrated as aliens on 
our gold-fields came from those colonies. Never- 
tiieless, let these facts be set aside, and let 
it be granted that tbey are all aliens. If this 
alone be sufficient cause for their exclusion, we 
give up the ease at once ; but let French, 
Spaniards, and Italians, Swiss, Germans, and 
Americans, be simiiltaneously proceeded against." 
In another part he remarks, " At the threshold 
of the question we are unavoidably convinced . 
that many of the iiltimate objections to Chinese 
are bound up with the arguments of the old 
Immigration Society. It is greatly to be de- 
plored that the intensely selfish feeling (of which 
the existence of such a party is only a symptom) 
is but too general among the imperfectly edu- 
cated classes of this colony ; and that many who 
ought to wage war against it do much, by their 
thoughtless bluster, to contribute to ita increase. 
Although it is patent to the humblest capacity 
that our gold-fields are practically inexbaustible, 
and that a population ten times as large as the 
present would barely settle the country, they 
join the outcry against increased immigration ; 
they make a grievance of a few thousand ounces 
exported by Chinamen, and swell the clamour at 
any further supply of labour." 
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Again, the author remarks upon another topic, 
" The preposterous hypothesis of the Oiinese 
in the colony forming an alliance with any hostile 
European power, bo far exceeds the limits of pro- 
bability, that we think it unnecessary to deal 
with it. There is far more likelihood of the 
peace of the colony being disturbed by a troop of 
bushrangers, than by a rising of Chinese." In 
another part, speaking of the Chinese as 
customers to the colony, with its consequent 
effect upon the revenue, he continues: — "We 
have not access to the statistics required for deter- 
mining the question, but we believe the Chi- 
namen are of small consumption of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and a very large consumption 
of colonial produce, will alone be an ofiset to all 
the gold he diverts from colonial channels." The 
author then considers them under the head of 
immorality, and proceeds to remark : — "There are 
certain characters with whom a vague and studi- 
ously mysterious rumour, indicating some hideous 
yet undefined charge, is regarded as a real godsend. 
They hug it and cherish it, and share it quietly 
with their friends. They give it the air on fitting 
occasions, but as it thrives best in the dark, they 
do not let the light of open examination play 
upon it. The longer they fondle it the oftener 
they repeat it, the larger and still larger it looms, 
and the more firm is their belief in it. Some- 
thing of this kind is the charge we refer to. The 
Chinese are accused of immorality, of such a 
degree, that their very presence is contamination, 
and the sufferance of it a sin. Now, as we have 
a particular objection to wrestle with a shadow, 
we should very much like to learn the facts on 
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which this argument is founded. As to what 
may be called the routine crimes of our police 
courts, we find them singularly guiltless. We 
look in vain for Chinese parallels to these stag- 
gering Europeans, who may be seen of a Saturday 
in any of our digging townships, puling forth 
maudlin sentiment, or touting indecent language 
after passers-by. We never see Chinese figuring 
in the police-sheet for assault, and comparatively 
rarely for larceny. On these points, however, 
we will be enlightened by returns called for by 
the assembly.. We feel it safe to predict that 
the cases of the conviction of Chinamen set against 
those of Europeans, will not be as one to fifty, 
instead of bearing its proportion of one to eight 
or nine. We are glad to see a prospect of the 
tangible part of this objection being finally set 
aside. It is well known, however, that the anti- 
Chinese party rely greatly on the power of that 
fog-wrapt idea to which we have alluded, and 
which charges the object of their antipathy with 
a variety of unmentionable crimes. As we have 
said before, let them produce their evidence. They 
afl'ect to pride themselves on the English principle 
of all being innocent till proved guilty. Let them 
extend the benefit of this to the Chinese. The 
onus probandi lies with the accusers. Let them 
bring into court ever so disjointed evidence, and 
they will find a jury but too ready to believe 
them, and to condemn the accused. The fact 
is, that the Chinese here generally are superior, 
in point of morality, to the uneducated classes 
of our own countrymen. The Confucian code 
of morals has in many respects an astonish- 
ing close resemblance to the best and highest 
precepts of Christianity." 
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I may make a remark here which belongs' 
rather to the division of the book under the 
head of Melbourne, that the commencement of 
the town of Melbourne in 1852, in a great 
measure composed of emigrants firom the mother 
country, possessed not only bad and vulgar man- 
ners, but a deportment in the highest degree 
offensiTe to well-bred people. They addressed 
everybody that they met, and expected an answer 
in return, thereby upsetting the old-established 
customs of the old country. Any man respect- 
ably attired in a hat was invariably shunned and 
posted, because it was not part of the costume of 
a digger. I am bound to confess, as a traveller, 
that a more mannerless, degraded, and semi-bar- 
barous people I have never met than the unedu- 
cated classes of my own countrymen. And why 
is it so ? Because neither the Government nor 
the English community thought th^o poor, 
forsaken, and neglected creatures worthy of 
their notice, until within a comparatively recent 
period. 

But to return to the author of the pamphlet. 
He then speaks of our own race being deteri- 
orated by intermarriage, and relates the proposi- 
tion in the following manner : — " But the fact is, 
that the supreme contempt which the xmeducated 
classes of our own countrymen entertain for all 
coloured races, is quite sufficient to prevent any 
great extent of intermarriage." The author then 
goes to another part of his subject, viz., the 
working out old ground, and there not being 
a prospecting coromuuity. He adds, " The 
unsteady, shilly-shallying course of procedure 
adopted by the anti- Chinese party — their trick 
of setting up accusations that have so often been 
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knocked over; of quoting, as ascertained facta, 
what are .ascertained falsehoods ; and, worst of 
all, of first inflaming the basest passions of the 
lower ordera, and then appealing to them as- 
judge and jury ; all these, we repeat, while 
going far to show the weakness of their case, go 
still further to shut them out from the ranks of 
candid and honest debaters. At present, we will 
find one portion of them attempting to justify the 
Bucklanders for expelling the Chinese from the 
new ground they were then working, because it 
was new ground. Another set of the Tryerstown- 
mine rebels pray for their exclusion because they 
only work old ground, and are not gi^en to pros- 
pecting. The real fact of the matter is, that the 
European miner begrudges even his leavings to a 
Chinaman. He would rath^ the gold should re- 
main among the dirt than be raised by a Celestial. 
He is put to shame by the steady plodding in- 
dustry that extracts a competency from the old 
pillars of ground which he declares he left becai^e 
it would not even grub him. He hates to have a 
practical lesson in perseverance, economy, and 
sobriety, constantly taught him by a yellow-skin. 
His envy of his competitors soon begets hatred, 
which is speedily conjoined with malice. He is 
ready to believe and circulate anything to their 
disadvantage, no matter how calumnious ; and if 
he does not himself commit overt acts of violence, 
he gives his moral support to any movement for 
their detriment, applauding its execution by others 
the more highly, according as he may dread the 
personal consequences of a similar deed. That 
which, when practised wholesale by a European, 
is looked upon as merely an every-day occurrence, 
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-when perpetrated by a Chinaman becomeB a seri- 
ous crime, and calls for direct retribution." In 
anotheT part, and at the conclusion of the pam- 
phlet, the author proposes certain remedies. '* We 
■will now, in as few wor^ as possible, suggest a 
few measures which it is believed would proye at 
once remedial and salutary: — 1. That after an 
interval of eighteen mout^ shall have elapsed 
from the passing of an act to the following effect : 
— No vessel carrying Chinese passengers be al- 
lowed, to anchor in any port in Victoria, unless 
one-half of the said Chinese shall be females ; any 
vessel with passengers in contravention of this rule 
to be immediately towed to sea, and, if she re-enter 
any Victorian port, to be confiscated, and the fimds 
employed in returning the male passengers to 
their hontes — ^let each Chinaman without a wife . 
pay a fine of £20 before landing. 2. That a 
border police bo established, with the view of pre- 
venting the entrance of males from other colonies, 
unless accompanied by an equal number of females. 
3. That every Chinese male be obliged to procure 
a miner's right before being permitted to land or 
otherwise enter the colony- 4. That a full tax of 
fifteen shillinga, or even £1, quarterly, be imposed 
upon all Chinese males. Two or three months' 
notice to be given of its enactment, and its collec- 
tion entrusted, as far as possible, to Chinese police. 
Of course we mean that the act imposing a poll- 
tax of £10, and restricting ships to one Chinese 
passenger for each ten tons, should be abolished. 
5. Thatauthority be produced to compel defaulters 
to work out the amount of their deMcations, and 
the expense of their detention on some public 
work, such as railway cuttings. 6. ThataChina- 
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man be rendered legally qualified to hold land in 
his own name for the pm^ose of CTiltivation, and 
that a bonus or exemption from poll-tax be offered 
to such as shall introduce and raise new products 
to a certain extent, until the same shall be cnlti- 
Tated by Europeans. It might also be advisable 
to give five-year grants of waste and uninhabited 
lands for the last-named purpose, such land at the 
expiry of that period to be sold, valuing the im- 
provements. 7. That it be rendered legal for the 
executive to proclaim, with six months' notice, the 
imposition of a tax of £100 a head on every 
Chinese male entering the colony, whether by sea 
or land. 8. That an officer be established in 
Hong-kong or Canton, with a view of dissemi- 
nating information, giving certificates to a proper 
class of Chinese females, and keeping a check upon 
emigrant ships. 9. That a simple and clear digest 
of our laws relating to crimes against the property 
and the person, and of those for the regulation of 
gold mining, be rendered into Chinese, and printed 
in a cheap form, as is the custom in China : they 
can all read. 10. That In each of the proposed 
districts for a court of mines, a Chinaman, elected 
by his own countrymen, be empowered to act as 
a petty magistrate ; that his junsdiction shall ex- 
tend over petty crimes and mining disputes, when 
both the complainant and defendant are Chinese ; 
that a complete register of all crimes heard before 
him be kept in Chinese and English ; that in case 
of appeal his decision be subject to the revision of 
the bench or warden." Another subject is talked 
upon, viz., the Buckland rowdies. The Chinese 
were expelled, and, from the remarks of the writer, 
I believe petitioned for remuneration. In speak- 
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ing of this he says — " It must be granted, how- 
ever, that the justice of the petition alone 
ought to he sufficient reason for making good 
the damage done by the Buckland rowdies, 
and so wiping away a part of that stain which 
must ever, to a greater or less degree, darken the 
good name which we have sought to earn for 
loyalty and respect for the law. The Texan 
gambusine and ^e Califomian lyncher are types 
which we certainly might have expected to meet 
in individuals on our gold-fields, but we blush to 
find a body of some 100 diggers trying to emulate 
them in their worst excesses, and wantonly mal- 
treating a quiet, inoffensive, and unresisting set 
of neighbours. Li these hurriedly- written remarks 
we have confined ourselves to rebutting charges 
made against the Chinese, and to showing that it 
is neither expedient nor neceasMy that they 
should be excluded or expelled. But do not let 
it he supposed from this that we can find nothing 
to say in their praise. Any one might talk in 
the abstract of their good qualities ; but we have 
experienced numerous instances of their fidelity, 
their gratitude, their respect for law — aye, and of 
their honesty and individual bearing. Their 
dociUty, industry, and sobriety, are admitted by 
their bitterest enemies ; are not these three 
qualities alone sufficient to constitute them good 
colonists ? The writings of Sir John Davis, Sir 
George Staunton, Dr. Morrison, and other tra- 
vellers in China, folly confirm this. I fully agree 
with the remarks of the writer. "But let ua 
not forget, in the treatment of this question, 
that we have a wider responsibility than the 
case of mere local interest. We too often for- 
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get in our contemplated measures that we have 
to study those of the mother country. "We 
are too apt to ape a distinct nationality, and to 
act as if we had an independent existence." I 
folly concur in the Christian-like maimer the 
author concludes his subject: — "Above all, we 
too little reflect on the work given us to do by 
the Great Disposer of events, who has, in his AH- 
wise Providence, seen fit to direct so many Pagans 
to our shores, and to place us in the position of 
becoming a powerful agency for the diffusion of a 
knowledge of His truth. This is always our duty ; 
but in the present instance it would seem we have 
an especial call to it in the singular fact, that had 
the treasures of California and Australia been dis- 
covered forty or fifty years ago, such was then 
the segregation of the Chinese Irom Europeans, 
and tiieir ignorance of us, that probably not one 
Chinaman would have gone to either place. Had 
they heard of it, they would have looked on it as 
bubariaa romance. But these treasures haye 
been reserved for the Anglo-Saxon race, who have 
ever been the foremost in diffusing civilization 
and Christianity throughout the world, and have 
been hidden from the Creation until now, until 
this fevourable moment when they might be in- 
strumental in Christianizing one-third of the 
human race — for such is the population of China. 
If we as a people continue guilty of such pride 
and selfishness, as to refuse our rightful service, 
or lend our puny opposition to this vast and almost 
visible design of Providence, we may rest assured 
that a dire retribution will in some shape or other, 
sooner or later, fall upon us. We cannot here re- 
frain from Baying a word on the disgraceful apathy 
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of oar clergy on tJiis point. The letter of ' China- 
man' in the Argus well remarks, that the clergy 
wint at the most iniqmtous and unchriBtiau laws, 
rather than say one word which may displease 
* the powers that be ' — always provided that it 
does not interfere with the loaves and fishes — 
whether such law be as in the United States, that 
a maa may fiog, brand, or mutilate his own nigger; 
or as here, that as many as possible are to be kept 
from our shores, where they might get a know- 
ledge of Christianity and civilization to diffiise 
among their countrymen on their return ; and, as 
a 'Chinaman' further remarks, ' His countrymen 
are too intelligent not te perceive this glaring 
inconsistency between the conduct aud the pro- 
fessions of the clergy, which gives them a most 
unfavourable idea of religion.' 

"One word in conclusion. Some of our reasoning 
may be found faulty, but at aU events our facts 
are incontrovertible, and on them we feel safe in 
leaving the whole question to the judgment of 
every intelligent and impartial reader." 

This pamphlet was published at the time I was 
at Melbourne. I perhaps ought to apologize to my 
reader for detaining him so long with matter not 
my own. A traveller sojourning for a short time 
only in a strange land must not hesitate to avail 
himself of the. best information he can obtain; 
imd when hig own personal observation does not 
bear upon the subject, I think he stands justified, 
before all impartial judges, by quoting from 
others, even in the lengthy manner which I have 
done upon the present occasion. 

The Americans, like the Chinese, have played 
a very important part at these diggings. It would 
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be interesting as well as useful to know the nuxaber 
of these ne^r relations of ours. I ascertained 
that there were 3,000, according to the statistics 
of a Government official, either at Melbourne or 
at the diggings. From good though not Govern- 
ment authority I learned there might be 30,000, 
spread over the length and breadth of the 
Australian continent. The American merchants 
in the town of Melbourne I heard well spoken 
of, not only for activity, but probity, and all the 
qualities that constitute a respectable merchant. 
The best coachmen at Melbourne were unques- 
tionably Americans, the latter having got so far 
ahead of us in this department as to cany 
everything before them. I have ever advocated 
the necessity of a strong friendship existing 
between England and America. Unfortunately, 
the prejudices among certain classes of both 
countries run so high as to be a powerful barrier 
to a good understanding and friendship; but 
whatever may be the ignorance, and even the 
willingness of certain classes of both countries not 
to understand each other, I venture to predict 
that we shall be friendly in spite of them. The 
lowest classes of both countries, if such a term is 
applicable to America, will meet at the diggings, 
shake hands, and fight out their old prejudices, 
ending, no doubt, with a nobbier.* If the un- 
travelled and uneducated Englishman is deter- 
mined to work himself up in all the notions that 
belong to his ancestors, why his son will travel 
the continent of Europe, where some of the best 
classes of Americans will shake hands with the 
rising generation of our countrymen. The son 
* A glass of grog. 
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will return home, and assist the old gentleman, the 
" governor," to take a new view of the question. 
I believe this friendship to be one of paramount 
importance. I believe that the social and political 
state of the world requires that England and 
America should go hand in hand, as they were 
wont to do in days of yore, when we were one and 
the same people. I believe that despotism as it 
now exists, brooding with its black and unhealthy 
and ugly wings over the majority of mankind, 
requires the strong military and naval forces of 
both countries to keep it either in check or to 
annihilate it altogether. And, above all, I believe 
that the American and English missionaries — 
those soldiers of the cross — must put on their 
gospel armour to contend with the leaven of Anti- 
christ, and by so doing shake the foundation-stone 
of that mighty pagoda, Despotism, until its lofty 
towers kiss the ground. Thanks to the diggers, 
both of Australia and California, with all their 
wickedness, wretchedness, and devilry, which may 
have contributed towards the furtherance of the 
mighty and Christian battle. 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of the dig- 
gings with the leading features of. the career of a 
digger, as related by himself, with whom I was well 
acquainted. The person whose history I am about 
to relate as a digger, was in every sense of the 
word a gentleman, both in education and breeding. 
Taking him altogether, physically, morally, and 
intellectually, he was a man who ranked far above 
the average of men. He was one of the most 
graceiul men in manner I almost ever beheld. 
This, added to a noble figure, remarkable for true 
symmetry, united to a head and form in perfect 
I 2 
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keeping, presented an appearance altogether, 
whether enveloped in the flannel shirt of the 
digger, or in the rags of the beggar, that could not 
Ml to attract the attention of all, but especially 
the well-bred. He looked and acted the gentle- 
man, in spite of every effort he might take to 
disguise himseK. This favoured iadividual left 
his native country, where he must have been the 
idol of those who knew him, firom misfortune, 
partly brought on by his own imprudence, which 
it is not neoessary to relate. In a word, he had 
all the qualificationB for a gentleman, save money. 
He wished to try his luck at the diggings. I shall 
very briefly mention the leading phases through 
which he passed, without dwelling on them at 
length, otherwise I might occupy the whole. of 
my volume. He went out to Australia, with 
others, in a ship, where he must have been a 
fevourite, especially with the ladies. He was a 
foreigner. On his arrival in Australia he found 
himself all of a sudden at a^ low public-house, 
where he got invited to drink with private 
soldiers, one of whom invited him to his lodg* 
ings. Another man, a bystander, who had been 
listening, overheard his conversation, took him 
aside, and cautioned him against going home 
with the soldier. Our hero suspected both 
parties; like a knowing man, got rid of both, 
and returned home by himself. As he approa(died 
the town of Melbourne four men pounced upon 
him, throwing him, and instantly searchir^ his 
pockets, in which they found nothing ; for, most 
luckily and providentially, all his money had got 
into his boot, having a hole in his pocket, ^e 
robbers missed their booty, but were rairaged 
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with their had luck. Oae of the scoiindTels — 
most hkely the leader — remarked, as he finished 
ransacking his person, " Well, you know dead 
men tell no tales. The river is pretty handy. 
What do you say to his sleeping at the hottom 
of the Tarra, with the fishes for bedfellows?" 
"Ay, ay," reiterated the others, and instantly 
they performed the act. He, however, being an 
excellent swimmer, soon found the proper use 
of his legs, which very instinctively directed him 
to the opposite side of the river to the robbers. 
All of a sudden he found himself getting 
drawn into the current that led to a waterfall, 
which must have finished him. He contended 
so valiantly with this new enemy, however, as 
to reach the opposite shore, and so escape death 
from the robbers, death by drowning, and death 
from the cataract or dam. The first job he 
undertook was working as a common labourer in 
the streets of Melbourne. Upon this occasion a 
lady- — a real lady — recognized him, and ap- 
proached him with a blush ; she was one of the 
passengers in the ship that brought him to 
Australia. THs lady left two others to address 
him, which attracted the attention of the by- 
standers BO much that our hero said to her, 
*' Miss So-and-So, pardon me for suggesting to 
you the propriety of your quitting me, as I am 
only a poor digger, and you a fine lady — the eyes 
of everybody are upon us." " O ! Mi. So-and- 
So," said she, " you told me when on hoard ship 
you should turn your hand to anything that 
came first, and what you have asserted, appears 
to be trae ;" whereupon she suddenly vanished, 
leaving the digger to Ms sober refiections. He 
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soon got tired of this, and, as a means of sub- 
sistence, shot wattle-birds and wild duck, joining 
two or three other adventurers. One evening, 
as he was keeping watch outside hie tent, he 
heard the footsteps of a horse, with the accoutre- 
ments shaking, indicating the approach of a 
trooper. The trooper approached the tent with- 
out seeing him. He, however, descried the 
trooper, whom he took for a bushranger. He 
levelled his gun at the trooper, in case he should 
advance, ready to blow out his brains ; but find- 
ing himself imperceived, he let him go without 
pulling his trigger. The next day they all went 
wattle and duck shooting ; and, as it happened to 
be Sunday, the troopers came down upon the 
party, seized our hero as the ringleader of a 
party of bushrangers, took him before a magis- 
trate, where he proved his innocence, but never- 
theless got fined £,% 10s. for carrying a gun on 
a Sunday. He then took to the diggings, in 
which he had but little success. Here, through 
good generalship and a knowledge of the World, 
united to tact, he contrived to get hold of a 
Gfovemment contract, which brought some grist 
to the mill. The contract having terminated, it 
became necessary for him to be on the alert, as a 
hungry stomach requires to be fed in no part of the 
world sooner than in AustraUa, where the stimu- 
lating climate has a specific efi'ect upon that most 
useful part of the animal economy. He had 
recourse to the diggings a second time, which 
was accompanied with more success, he having 
realized ^£200 from the expedition. The work 
and the" life not suiting the intention and 
bent of the adventurer, he quitted it for one. 
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in close alliance with ihe above, being a job at 
ditchiag, at 28. 6d. a yard, at which he got on 
uncommonly well, by digging fifteen yaiSa per 
diem — thus realizing handsome wages. The 
ditching job having come to a termination, — for 
tiie best of all reasons, as the Irish would express 
it, because it was finished, — it was necessary now 
to keep the eye on the qui vive in order to find 
another job. At this particular time he fell in 
with some agricultural old gentlemen, who gave 
him a job at felling trees, at so much per tree. 
He worked at this with some degree of ardour 
and satiafectiou ; but unfortunately the trees, 
like the ditches, were only limited in extent, 
and thus ended the afi^ir of tree-felling. After 
this he was eng^ed to saw timber, in which work 
he was esteemed a modem geniiis, firom the feet 
of his introducing a new kind of saw-pit, which 
quite surprised the faculties of two runaway Dutch 
sailors, who approached Mm — as suddenly ran 
away — whom he pursuedand overtook, and soothed 
in such a manner that when questioned as to 
their particular calling, one of them exclaimed, 
" I am the ship's carpenter." He hired these sailors 
at BO much per day to help him. 

In going to the diggings a second time, accom- 
panied with a dozen foreigners from all lands, 
heavily armed, they happened to meet the Go- 
vernment escort taking the gold into Melbourne. 
This party, seeing a number of men bearing arms, 
instantly gave orders to advance on them with 
drawn swords, taking them for bashrangers. The 
troopers approached them with all the attitudes 
and weapons of warfare all ready for use, with 
countenances grim as death, ready to conquer or 
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to die. The troopers advanced, and finding the 
men not throwing themselves immediately upon 
the defensive, questioned them as to who Uiey 
were, and where they came from ; to which ques- 
tions our hero, speaking English better than the 
rest, answered as follows : — 

" We are all foreigners, and, hearing that there 
were bushrangers, we are going to the diggings 
heavily armed, as you see." 

The troopers glanced at them somewhat suspi- 
ciously, and so passed on, not, however, without 
casting long and lingering looks behind, which 
were very pertinaciously watched by the fore^ 
corps. To such an extent were tbe troopers sus- 
picious, that they turned back and followed them 
for at least a mile and a half. After this the ac- 
complished gentleman tried his hand at keeping a 
coffee-shop, in which he succeeded so far as giving 
satisfaction to his ciwtomers ; and, having heard, so 
much of English honour and uprightness, he 
trusted the working-people, who very plainly saw 
that he was a very good-natured man, and so took 
care to drink plentiiully of hia coffee, without pay- 
ing for it. Most of them, if not all, gave him the 
slip, without making any payment whatever. This 
shook his foreign confidence in English honour, 
as he found it among the working-class of Eng- 
lishmen. To his coffee establishment he joined 
the butchering business, which would have told 
pretty well if his debtors would have paid c^h 
down. In this coffee establishment he had an 
Englishman for a partner, a married man, whom 
he esteemed highly, from the fact of his having 
entered into honourable wedlock, as well as giving 
him, when required, the society of a lady. He 
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placed great confidence in his partner, and con- 
certed with him as to the propriety of purchasing 
the property in which the coffee-house, as well as 
a nnmber of acres of land that lay contiguous to 
this renowned establishment. His partner con- 
sented, and undertook at the same time to go to 
the place required, and to effect the purchase in the 
name of the firm of Messrs. So and So, or A. and 
B. The English scoundrel went and made the 
purchase in his own name, 1h.ua depriying his fel- 
low-partner of all the benefits accruing fiwm the 
lands of the renowned coffee-house estate. The 
scales now began to &11 from the eyes of our hero, 
on hearing the true statement of this limd trans- 
action upon authority that could not be doubted. 
His suspicions were rife and rampant. He be- 
liered himself to be in the hands of one whose 
title was "brigand." Having some gold in his pos- 
session, which he had obtained at bjs second and 
last di^^ings, he lost no time in going to his port- 
manteau, when, to his utter astonishment, he 
found it had vanished. He charged his partner 
with the theft, • who told him in reply tiiat the 
child, unknowingly and quite contrary to hia 
knowledge, had in the most purely accidental 
manner, put its innocent little fingers upon the 
gold dust. This was quite enough. He resolved 
to break up the coffee estate and establishment, 
and take care for the future how he trusted Eng- 
lish workmen; and, above all, he took om^ to fight 
shy of future partnerships, not only with Euglish- 
men., but with those of other countries. After 
this he became trooper, when, after serving for 
some months in the corps, where he seemed to 
gain the esteem of h^ feUow-soldiere, he suddenly 
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quitted that profesdon for another very nearly 
^ed to it, viz., body-guard to the Governor of 
New South Wales. Either prior or subsequent to 
this, meeting one day with a very expert swords- 
man in one of the very large towns of Australia, 
they agreed to perform military gyionastie exer- 
cises before the public, with the view of picking up 
a shilling or two, which for a short time suc- 
ceeded pretty well. This, however, coining to an 
end, be undertook to personate tdbleaitz vivants, for 
which I should say no man living was more able 
or better qualified for the performance. Our hero 
isnowa young man, handsome and vigorous, physi- 
cally and mentally, grown, I think, a littlewiserfhjm 
his inultiform experience at the Australian gold- 
fields. His next trial, after quitting the tableaux ■ 
mvants, was — what do you think? — as veterinary 
surgeon, with the superintendence of nearly 200 
horses. At one period of his life he was without a 
shilling in his pocket, suffering in his young, noble, 
and athletic form all the pangs of the most excru- 
ciating hunger, in a climate where the atmosphere 
is strongly stimulating, making its impressions 
amount to intolerable agony. When in this position 
he was done in the wild woods, with a pair of 
handsome family pistols belted by his side, which 
reminded him of home, and friends that he bad 
left. He sat down and reflected on his career in 
the world from first to last. A picture of his 
family, his home, and his friends of early youth 
passed in review before him. His career in Aus- 
tralia, in all its variegated and topsy-turvy shapes, 
passed before the mental eye ; and then came the 
severe reflection, with the pangs of hunger gnaw- 
ing the sensitive coatings of his empty stomach — 
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what I might have been, what I am. Here &e 
.devil sprang at a noble victim, and tried to oateh 
him. A thonght entered his head sudden as the 
lightning prostrateB its victim in the storm. Can 
I turn bushranger ? I am too proud to beg. At 
this particulai crisis his eyes suddenly encountered 
a bushranger mounted on a tree, eyeing him with 
all the eagerness of a victim, but, perceiving him 
well armed, he had not the course to attack him. 
The sight of this monster gave the fiend of dark- 
ness the answer in the negative. Turn bush- 
ranger? No,I will die — I will shoot myself first ! 
So much was he conscience-smitten for having 
admitted the had thought into his head, that he 
gave supernatural power to the villain, who was 
still following him at a distance. "I believe," 
said he, as bis eyes glanced upon the brigand, who 
followed him like a wolf, " that that miscreant 
knows my thoughts, and would wish me to join 
him in his pursuit of plunder and murder." 

After Beelzebub baited his hook a second time, 
very skillully too, with a nice little bit of proper 
pride, as some would term it — here his stomach 
was less agonizing, fevouring the bait the fiend 
had so dexterously thrown to him — beg I cannot, 
beg I will not ; I will sooner die ! Here the true 
light, which ever shines behind the darkest clouds 
of man's weary pilgrimage, shone upon him — in 
other words, he started from hia reverie, advanced 
at a hurried pace, and met with an old friend, to 
whom he could unbosom his starving condition ; 
who electrified his astonishing faculties with the 
loan of a five-pound note. My hero is still alive, 
young, hMidsome, hale and hearty, as noble a 
specimen of humanity as I ever met with. I 
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told him his career contained a great mor^. He 
said, "I am aware of it. I covet," said he, 
" neither feme, wealth, nor title ; my highest am- 
bition now is to earn my bread by the sweat of 
my brow, and to get no more than I require for 
dsaly support, and to obtain no more than I 
deserve ; I wish to accumulate nothing for the 
storehouse." These diggings are schools where 
morality is taught in some instances better than 
either Eton or Rugby, or even Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TOTAOE 7B0M UBLBOUBNS TO NEW ZEALAND. 

On or about the let of September, 1857, 1 found 
myself on board the "Marchioness" schooner, 
engaged by the Wellington government to carry 
the overland route mail to New Zealand. The 
" Marchioness " had earned an excellent repu- 
tation for rapid and safe passages, and was com- 
manded by an extremely agreeable as well as a 
very intelligent mwi. We started from Williams- 
town early one morning, and reached the heads, a 
distance of forty nules from the town of Melbourne, 
at 6 o'clock in the evening. Hobson's Bay, or 
Melbourne Harbour, is more analogous to an inland 
sea than otherwise. The heads at their entrance 
are not more than a mile and a half apart. 
Rocks, many of them sunken, are to he met with 
at the entrance, witii others above the surface, on 
which the breakers occasionally roar with ternflc 
force. It is here that a tremendous tide-rip * 
occasionally may be Been, which happened to be 
in full force at the time that I went out of the 
harbour. The wind falling light, and night 

* The term ia well knovn in Sew Zealand, and eepecialljr 
in Helbonme ; I nerer heard it used in England, althongh I 
am informed they exist in the Pentland Forth, and near the 
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coming on with* the heavy tide-rip, to be seen 
violently dashing over the rocks at the head^ the 
captain was induced to vrait till daylight. The 
"Essex," boimd for England, having accompanied 
us to the heads, took the lead and -went out, and 
■was instantly followed by our captain. As I said 
before, night was coming on, with scarcely a 
breath of wind stirring. We got outside, and over 
the part where we expected the greatest swell, 
vrithout encountering any amount of sea. Shortly 
after this I was on deck with all on board, when I 
perceived a tremendous swell of the ocean, such as 
may be seen off the Cape of Good Hope in a violent 
gale, suddenly rear its tremendous proportions. 
Thinking it would sweep our decks, the captain 
sang out in a tone of voice hut too significant of 
what was about to happen, " Hold on ! " I 
skulked under the bulwark, fiilly expecting to be 
swept overboard, but the great wave passed us 
without breaking. What rendered it more dan- 
gerous still was, that it arose on our beam with 
her broadside to it, without a breath of air to 
touch the canvas, and thereby preventing the 
man at the wheel firom steering the vessel. In 
short, the vessel at the time was perfectly un- 
manageable. After the wave had passed, another 
monster mountain of water loomed in the distance, 
quickly te follow ; and after that a third, without 

island of Portland, near Weymouth. A. tide-rip is caused by 
a cnrrent setting in a certain direction after a gale of wind 
over perhaps as nneven surface. Although a breath of aii be 
not moving, the ocean presents the appearance of a hard S^^- 
The seas are topped with froth and foam, similar to breakers. 
This tide-rip is only partial, having local causes for its develop- 
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breaking in the slightest degree. I stared at 
these waves, no doubt, as a man would at the 
heavings of an earthquake on the land, and they 
Burprised and alarmed me quite as much. On 
looking between them I observed the ocean white 
as if a shower of milk had been rained between 
them, proving that a few minutes before some of 
them had broken. In a few minutes after I 
began fiddling, congratulating myself and others 
upon a narrow escape from a plunge in the ocean. 
In less than ten minutes after, the captain, finding 
the vessel, which was then out of all danger from 
the tide-rip, gradually drifting with a set of the 
tide towards the rocks, from having no wind, 
consulted with the mate what was to be done. 
They concluded to let go the anchor, though it was 
just as possible that it might catch the top of a 
rock, and stop ber for a sbort period. In the 
middle of this consultation, a light breeze suddenly 
sprang up, and away we went ■ from rocks and 
tide-rip, with the Ml conviction that we had had 
two very narrow escapes for our lives. Conversing 
afterwards with the captain upon the subject, he 
told me that at the time he was consulting with the 
mate he heard the gay and lively jig from my 
fiddle : the following thought entered his head — 
if that gentleman, now giving forth all his soul 
to the performance of a lively dance-tune was 
aware of the danger we are now encountering, 
and the risk we are running, would ho not 
quickly silence his fiddle ? 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred during the 
voyage, excepting that when we entered Cook's 
Straits with a fair wind, and when within a few 
nules of "Wellington harbour, a wind came on in 
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the opposite direction, a terrific gale, or, as they 
term, it, " a burster but-end first." It nearly laid 
the poor " Marchioness " on her beam ends. She 
Boudded before it for three or four miles, then 
iaid-to for the night ; and the next day, not being 
able to make Wellington, she landed her mail at 
Porirua, and thus terminated our voyage. 
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an: bxcuesion feom wtxlington to queen 
chablotib's soumb. 

One Saturday evening (September _l9th), vhile 
enjoying ni3rse^ as far as practicable in a miser- 
able Uttie room, cheered, however, by the com- 
panionship of a wood fire, which produces more 
blaze than brilliancy, more noise than heat, except 
that of a temporary nature; when my landlady 
entered, and hurriedly remarked — 

" The captain will sail to-night at ten. Here 
is the bearer of the message." 

Sail to-night, said I (then indulging in the 
pleasing thought of retiring to my comfortable 
bed) ; &en starting from my seat, ah traps neces- 
sary for the trip were instantly packed up, and 
the thii^ not required properly secured, half 
an hour only being allowed for the execution of 
this business, at ^1 times vexatious, especially 
when a person is in a hurry, and, above all, 
when he is anticipating the peaceM ^slumbers 
of a feather bed instead of rooking on the ocean; 
Believe me, gentle reader, I am one of those 
unfortunate men more easily upset with trifles 
than the serious events of life. The loss of a for- 
tune, the death of a dear friend, and many other 
calamitous events 4Jiat might be entimerated, .bring 
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on serious reflection and deep thought without 
putting me out of humour. If I were the Czar of 
all the Bussias I would take o£F the heads of all 
men who neglected to perform trifles well. These 
little things well attended -to form the chief ele- 
ment of enjoyment, at least to me. My annoy- 
ance at being called away from a quiet fireside 
to go to sea may, and I have no doubt wiU, be 
ridiculed ; nevertheless it was to me, for the time 
that it lasted, one of the greatest trials of my whole 
voyage. I miay remind the reader that the night 
was dark, with no gas in the town of WeUington, in 
whose h^bour llt^e tornadoes are almost always 
blowing. At last, however, I found myself on board 
a good craft of fifty tons, bound for Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound. We up anchor that evening, with 
one sailor, myself, and the captain, starting with 
a head wind. The captain had engaged anoth^ 
sailor, but the rogue, instead of keeping his 
engagement, had gone off to the divings. I 
pronnsed them to bear a hand as well as I could, 
although I was paying three guineas for a passage 
of about twenty-seven miles. Next day I hod 
my first lesson in seamanship by being pretty well 
practised la pulling and hauling, and letting go 
this, that, and the other. We arrived at the en- 
trance of Queen Charlotte's Sound just iu time to 
be too late for entering, as the wind was against 
us with ^ strong ebb-tide. We tacked about and 
waited until evening, at which time the tide would 
be in our favour. The wind comes in sudden 
gusts and squalls from the topsof tiie mountains and 
gullies in New Zealand that cannot fail to surprise 
any one not accustomed to them. One of these 
carried my cap over the ship's side. I had no 
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o&BT -with me ; the captain liad none to give, 
sell, or lend ; and I waa proceeding to one of the 
■wildest parte of Neiv Zealand, where there were 
neither shops, towns, hotels, or the slightest 
probability of getting, a covering for my head. I 
aaid to the captain — 

" If possible you must get me that cap. I can 
atill see it." 

"We put about six or seven times without com- 
ing sufficiently near to lay hold of it. At last we 
came upon it j the sailor tried to hook it, failing 
in his first trial, but very fortunately succeeding 
in his second attempt. When within a mile or so 
of the fine mountainous shore I heard a noise like 
the report of a gun. 

" What ie that ?" said I to the captain. 

He replied — 

" That ia a blow-hole. Don't you see the water 
forced into the air, tike a Tffhale apouting, there 
raider those rooks, just above the water ? Watch 
it ; you will see the water first, and afterwards 
you will hear the report." 

"Oh, oh," said I, "I see it," and watched it with 
great interest. " A blow-hole, why -that is a thing 
I have never seen before." The philosophy of it 
is as follows. An orifice exists in the rock, one 
extremity of which is a little above the surface of 
the water, with the other exposed to the air : in 
rfiort, imagine a hole, several feet or yards in 
length, drilled in the rock from some specific and 
adequate cause, not dissimilar to that of a gun- 
barrel. When a wave reaches the lower termina- 
tion of this channel, the air is violently driven out, 
and the water spouts into the air as if pro- 
pelled after the fashion of a fountain. When the 
k2 
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water recedes the ajr rushes in to fill up the 
vacuum, and thereby causes a report Bunilar to 
the firing of a camion or gun, aa the case may be. 
The report may be heard at the distance of three 
miles. In misty weather and dark nights the 
reports of these very singular blow-holes (so 
termed by the captain) warn the mariner of his 
approach to the shore, and, besides, enable him 
to ascertain his whereabouts. Many a captain 
arriTiug &om Australia and making the land 
during the moonless nights, approaches the land 
"without being aware of it until the report of one 
of these natural phenomena salutes his ear, thus 
enabtiDg him to ascertain the exact bearing of the 
ship, with an absence of lighthouse, log, ^titude 
and longitude. The entrance to Queen Charlotte's 
Soimd is a very narrow one, and, I presume, that 
its outlet is pretty much the same. We had a 
head wind to contend with, which compelled us 
to beat into it, requiiing extreme caution from a 
very narrow- channel beset with numerous and 
dmigerous rocks. The captain of the vessel bad 
a cattle station in the sound, near to which we 
anchored for the night. I went ashore with him 
to look at his cattle, where I found him possessed 
of many excellent and various breeds. He was 
also the means, I think, of establishing and main- 
taining the only whale station in Queen Char- 
btte's Sound. The few inhabitants of the Sound 
were much indebted to him for the carriage of 
parcels, letters, and goods. Prom his haviog 
accumulated a little wealth, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that he added another calling to his 
various employments by acting as their banker, 
aad, most probably, charging fiiem with interest 
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at a high rate. He was a very intelligent and 
acute man, half English, half Yankee, as the 
sequel will show. Visiting his station, he, unfor- 
tunately, found that one of his best oxen had 
fractured its leg just ahove the ankle. He was 
anxious to save its life. What was to be done 
in such a ease of emei^ney ? To amputate the 
leg above the ankle. To work, therefore, he set, 
aecompanied by a native New Zealander, who, 
when he found the white man in a state of pre- 
paration for amputation, took iright at the thou^t 
_ of the operation, and abandoned him at the time 
when most needed, to the great mortification of 
the operator. 

Great events, it is said, produce great men. Our 
hero felt himself quite equal to his work. He am- 
putated the leg with a common saw — caught hold 
of the main artery with a crooked pin — ^tied it — 
poured some pitch over the wound, which acted 
as an artificial flap, and 80 saved, not only the leg, 
but the life of his beast, and all, if I imderstood 
him correctly, unaided and alone. He further 
informed me that upon several occasions, during 
his short voyages in New Zealand, when carrying 
lady passengers, it had fallen to his lot to act 
the part of gentleman accoucheur, some four or 
five times, and that his exertions in that delicate 
department of the obstetric art had been accom- 
pMiied with the most signal sueeesa.* 

While at anchor off the cattle station it blew so 
hard that the sailor was afraid that the little boat 
would have been swamped and sunk, although 

* Ott glancing at my notes after writing the above, I find 
that the captain was assisted by a Maori woman, which cir- 
cumstance renders the story somewhat less heroic. 
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riding in the most sheltered position possible. No- 
thing but hurricanes can exceed the violence of 
these New Zealand winds that blow in the inune- 
diate vicinity of mountain ranges, especially when 
there are numerouH gullies or valleys in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is a characteristic and decided 
feature in the physical geography of New Zea^ 
land mountains, each valley aiding as a ventilator 
or funnel for the attraction of the wind. 

The next morning we weighed anchor and 
started for the whale station. Here I spent ano- 
ther day. When I first landed in this locality 
my nose, which is sluggish and insensible to many 
odours, here strongly scented the bones and flesh 
of the many cetaceous monsters whose bodies, cut 
up into various forms, presented themselves strewn ■ 
in every direction on the land, in a state of de- 
composition. The stench was most abominable. 
It was a grave-yard above ground ; agreeable 
enough to behold when nothing but skeletons 
were visible, reminding one of the Crystal Palace 
with some of its paleontological wonders, as there 
displayed under the able administration of Mr. 
Hawkins. After remaining here one night I 
parted with the good captain, ^id taking a small 
boat, accompanied by a guide, pursued my journey 
towards Cloudy Bay or Port Underwood. The day 
preceding I started with a half-caste boy in a 
very indifferent boat, with the tide setting strongly 
against us. Powerful indeed was the current at 
various parts, accompanied with tide-rips. This 
trip was rendered not only a difficult, but even 
B dangerous one. The boy being quite incom- 
petent to make way by his own unaided efforts, I 
had to put my shoulder to the wheel, or rather my 
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hands to the oar. Thankfiil was I that I could 
xtse an oar, as but for that onr progress -would have 
been impossible. And equally thankful was I 
for having acquired in early life a knowledge of 
swimming, as from the appearance and aspect of 
things, in the shape of sudden gusts of wind from 
the mount^na, strong eddies, and two or three 
tide rips whieh we had to encounter, sometimes 
threatened us with a capsize. Queen Charlotte's 
■ Sound is one of the finest harbours in the whole of 
NewZealand, surrounded with hills, orrathermoun- 
tain3,on all sides, sopicturesque that it mayfairly be 
said to surpass the Lago Maggiore in Italy. There 
is no available extent of land near to it. This is one 
of the paradoxes of New Zealand, that where there 
is fine land there are but few or scarcely any good 
harbours ; and where there are fine harbours there 
is sometimea a very trifling extent, or perhaps no 
available land whatever. Jrom the information I 
could' gather upon the subject, I learned that not 
more than four or five individuals occupied thia 
very interesting, romantic, and excellent harbour 
of New Zealand. Prior to my visit to Queen 
Charlotte's Sound I fuUy concurred in the opinion 
expressed hy Mr. Hursthouse, tonehing the fish 
of the southern hemisphere, that the majority of 
it, or the whole of it, was not worth the trouble 
of masticating. The cod of Queen Charlotte's 
Sound is a strong exception to this rule, with 
other fish' which abound in its w:aters. BcBides 
cod, there are seals, trumpeter, moki, barracouta^ 
flounders, skate, and warihou, of some of which the 
most &stidious gastronomist would only be too- 
happy to make their acquaintance for the first 
time. When surveying this most beautiftil part 
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of New Zealand, my half-caate boy exclaimed all 
of a sudden — 

"There is my sister's house at the bottom of 
that steep hill, where we shall remain for the 
night!" 

Before ajriving at his sister's we encountered 
two canoes filled with natives engaged in fishing. 
My young New Zealarider was catechized by these 
savages far too long to be agreeable, especially 
when the thought came across me that they might 
plunder and kill me without anybody being the 
wiser. I therefore said to him — 

"Come, let ns be off. No more talking." 

I w^ suspicious enough to believe that myself 
occupied the greater part of their conversation. 
At last we reached the residence of the sister of 
my half-caste companion. Here we were saluted 
by the barking of four large fat dogs of the bull- 
dog species, who, when they found me in the com- 
pany of one in whose society they had killed and 
devoured many a New Zealand pig, they suddenly 
settled their bristles and became friendly. The 
mountains here were steep as in many parts of 
Switzerland, with the little residence of the New 
Zealand half-caste placed at the foot of the 
steep mountains, quite near to the edge of the 
water, whose ripple ever and anon murmured 
around the solitary residence. This spot bears 
the name of " Hapawika." The half-caste woman 
spoke very good English, received her brother 
very afi'ectionately, and behaved herself in a 
very becoming and agreeable manner towards 
myself. She immediately set to work, cooking 
for lis some wild pig, which was near at hand, 
having been caught some few days before by the 
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bull-dogs previously mentioned. Bread-making 
she commenced, in the following manner : — She 
took fat, carraway seeds, sugar, and flour, mixed 
them together, fistad them with a firm hand, and 
Bo ended the job. The flavour of the bread was 
a demi-semi kind of cake, anything hut euitable 
to the salt wild pig. The boy went out for a 
short time, being hungry, and very quickly re- 
turned witix a lot of muscles of a most colossal 
kind, which he instantly put before the fixe, for 
the twofold purpose of opening and cooking. I 
partook of them and found them excellent. This 
was a kind of bonne houcke for us during the 
time that the wild pig was boiling and the 
bread baking in the middle of the wood ashes. 
The house had no windows ; holes in the wall 
were their substitutes. The house was very simple 
in regard to its internal divisions. It possessed 
its kitchen, bedroom, drawing and dining rooms, 
scullery, kc, all in one, consequently we all slept 
at one end of this univereal room, which occupied 
the whole of the interior of this simple and curious 
New Zealand residence. There was no ehair ; the 
vertebrse of a whale, however, made a passable 
substitute. The thing that bore the nearest ap- 
proximation to the civilization of the white com- 
munity was a cradle, in which swung her little 
infant, she being married to an American. Al- 
though neither of these half-castes had ever been to 
school, and were thoroughly incapable of reading 
and writing, yet they conversed in a manner and 
style vastly superior to many of the poor people 
of England who have had the advantage of a little 
schooling. This fact, I think, strongly portrays 
the acumen of the native New Zealander, so well 
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known to every European vbo has lived amongst ■ 
them. I aaked them, at the time that they were 
enjojmig themselvea in playing one of their savage 
games, which consieted in clapping their fafmds 
and mattering a considerahle amount of imintel- 
ligible jargon, " Whether there was a king or a 
queen in England ; " to which the lady replied, 
"a king;" she, however, was quickly repri- 
manded by the boy for her ignorance, by stating, 
that it was a queen, appeaUng to me at the same 
time for the confirmation of the awertion. The 
girl amused me much with the story of a 
Scotch girl who pulled off her shoes to walk to 
church, with a view to economy, and who put 
them on at the church porch. I said to the re- 
eounter of this story, who was the female, "Where 
is Scotland?" Answer; "Why abreast of Ire- 
land." "And where is Ireland?" "Why 
abreast of Scotland." Notwithstanding their 
having received no education whatever, they were 
capable of counting, adding, and multiplying to 
a certain extent, quite as well as if they had 
been at the parish school. 1 was much amused 
by the girl presenting me with a document, 
prior to my departure, certiiying that her Mher 
was a Ubei-ated convict from Van Diemen's land. 
Thus I had the privilege of being in the com- 
pany of two individuals whose pedigree was made 
up of savagism on one side and convictism on 
the other. 
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CHAPTEE YIII. 

JOUENET FEOM QtlEBN CHARLOTTE'S SOTTHD TO 
CLOUDY BAT AKD POKT UTTDEEWOOD. 

ThubsdaTj Sept. 24. — I wished good-bye to 
the half-caste girl at Hapawika, and was accom- 
panied by her brother as my guide to Cloudy 
Bay. We rowed some four miles in Queen Char- 
lotte'a Sound, left our boat, and connnenced the 
ascent of a hill, steep, and so completely covered 
with fern and other vegetable matter as to 
prevent progress imtil an appeal to the indoim- 
table physical and moral energies was made, in 
order to rescue the wanderer from leaving his 
bones upon the groxmd as a testimony of con- 
quered courage. 

The morning was cloudy and rainy with a misj 
so dense that our course was only discoverable at 
a very short distance before us. Not a house or 
habitation, or anything else that gave signs of the 
presence of either civilized or uncivilized man, was 
to be seen. "We had no road, no path — with the 
fern, high as ourselves, to beat throi^h for the 
first time. We were our own pioneers in a part 
perhaps never previously trod by any other human 
beings but ourselves. At last, with a good deal of 
exertion, and unusual fatigue, rendered more 
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difficult, from the rain and slippery condition of 
the ground, we reached the summit of a high 
mountain, heavily timbered, where we fell in with 
a beaten track, and then commenced our descent 
to Cloudy Bay. Our descent was a yery rapid 
and slippery one, from the circumstance of our 
having a clay road — and, in my own case, a 
pair of excellent Medwin boots, unfortunately 
without nails. At last, after a good deal of 
slipping and sliding, which not unfrequently 
brought us to terra Jirma, we reached the foot of 
the mountain, at one end of Cloudy Bay. Our 
road to the next house, where we were to be 
lodged for the night, was one of nature's, being 
the base of the steep mountains which formed the 
line of the New Zealand coast. When we 
arrived at the foot of the lull, whose b^e was 
washed by the sea, we found it high water, which 
precluded the possibility for the time being of our 
making ftirther progress. The rain at that time 
was feUing in torrents. We were hounded on 
one side by the dark, misty, and sombre-looking 
mountains ; and on the other by the sea, whose 
waters washed close up to their base, renderii^ 
;^rther progress perfectly impracticable unless we 
had been provided either with the qualities of the 
bird or the fish — a condition at that time most 
desirable. Here we had to wait at least two 
hours, enduring a deluge of rain at a time when 
refreshment and a fire would have been duly 
appreciated. Here we suffered the pangs of 
hunger without being able to appease the appetite. 
I amused myself wiih pacing up and down, like a 
sentry, occasionally taking a slight sip at a little 
brandy-bottle that I most fortunately had in my 
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pocket. My companion and guide fell feet asleep 
by the side of a tree, where he lay perfectly 
insensible to the pitiless wind and rain -which beat 
upon his person, which had rendered him as tho- 
roughly dripping wet iw if he had just returned 
from a two weeks' visit to the inhabitants of the 
briny deep. Never in my life did I ao much 
prize that insensible and refreshing power which 
renders ub obUvious and dead to the passing and 
painful events of the storm, then raging in all its 
direful fury. I both envied and pitied the boy. 

After waiting our time the tide at last receded 
sufficiently to enable us to pursue our way to the 
next and only house to be found in this almost 
uninhabited and thoroughly wild part of New 
Zealand. We now ascertained from careful 
observation that the tide had ebbed to the lowest 
point. We started at the foot of these mountains, 
which in joajij senses are as steep as the side of a 
house, along the coast of New Zealand, ankle-deep 
in water, scrambling over trees that lay strewn 
upon the ground in such a manner as to inter- 
cept our way — laying hold occasionally of some 
portion of a tree, which frequently gave way, 
sending us helter-skelter into the water, and at 
the same time threatening us with a land-slip 
from the lo(»eness of the soil in which it grew. 
. At last we came to a point where it was com- 
pletely impossible to proceed any further — the 
breakers were washing and tumbling right up 
to the base of the steep mountain's side. Three 
of the greatest bugbears which have terrified 
people in Britain from emigratii^ to New Zea- 
land have been the' natives, the fearful winds, 
qnd the earthquakes. The natives (some of them) 
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are qxiite as Berriceable to the ooimtFy as the 
settlers, and are perfectly quiet if well managed. 
The winds, which Wow through Cook's Straits, 
are nearly always in two directions, thus enabling 
the mariner to scud either one way or the other ; 
and, as there are no shoals, the risk of getting 
ashore is comparatirely small, and seldom happens. 
The earthquakes have been as beneficial to the 
country as the emigrants, and more bo, for they have 
made good roads without cbaige, by elevating the 
seashore, lyhich, at low water, washes the bases 
of many of the mountains of the coast line, where 
none but birds and fishes could contrive to sub- 
sist. The rivers have drowned more than a 
hundred — ^the earthquakes have only killed a 
single individual, and he was a cripple. A little 
earthquake action on the foot of this mountain 
would have enabled us to have pursued our 
journey without interruption. I chided my 
guide for his ignorance of the country, at whidi 
he felt somewhat of his own unimportance and 
insignificance, when 1 began to compassionate 
him. 

Here we had to retrace our steps for at least 
two miles with craving appetites, and a very slight 
supply of brandy, to the foot of a high mountain, 
where there was a beaten track so excessively 
slippery that at one or two points I had to lie down 
panting like a hare hotly pursued by the harriers, 
holding on at the same time with my hands to 
prevent myself being hurled headlong into the ra- 
vine below. I was, during the greater part of the 
ascent, literally turned into a quadruped by being 
on all fours, crawling on my hands and knees Hke 
an unwieldy and excessively clumsy monkey. 
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This was tough work, from the feot of the road 
being as slippery as if a shower of grease and oil 
had fallen on it, with my shoes without nails iu 
them, rendering walking impossible ; sliding, slip- 
ping, tumbling, and stumbling being liie only 
practicable meSiod of making the ascent At last, 
after contending with a world of difficidty, we 
reached the summit of this mountain, whicl^ if it 
had really been a mixture of oil and grease could 
not have baffled our efforts more than it did. We 
commenced our descent over a surface somewhat 
different, inasmuch as we had to pass through wood 
and scrub. Here our false steps were as numerous 
as ever, and the many accidental kicks dealt out 
to the tree stumps, soon told us who could play 
longest at that game — it being too palpable 
that Medwin's leather stood but little chance of 
beating them. After undergoing some two 
hours of slipping, sliding, thumping, and kicking 
the tree stumps, we at last readied the hoaae to 
which we were anxiously wending our way. My 
guide exclaimed — 

" I wonder if the black man is at home : if not 
we shall have to sleep out of doors, and that, too, 
without any refreshment, after twelve hours' walk 
in the New Zealand mountains." 

This reflection sank deeper into my poor empty 
stomach rather than into my heart. A person 
once facetiously remarked that every man carried 
with him two consciences, one of which resided 
in the stomach. This stomachal conscience of 
mine was highly sensitive on hearing this melan- 
choly remark of my guide. We now had a view 
of the little hut, surrounded with its little patches 
of cultivation, situated in a flat surrounded on 
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three sides by some of the most magnificently 
timbered hills I eyer beheld. Cloudy Bay or 
Port Underwood fully realizes its first name. It 
is one large bay consisting of a series of minor 
ones, forming a coast line presenting on all sides 
mountains, where goats alone could dwell, and 
where there is but little land av^able for culti- 
vation. We at last reached the little hut, and 
there found, to our great joy and satisiaction, that 
the lady of the -mansion was at home. She was a 
native of'Kew Zealand, married to a man whose 
mother was a Bed Indian, and whose &ther was 
an Afi-ican nigger. The man was from home in 
his canoe. My half-caste guide was quite at 
home, and on my urging him to set about asking 
for something to eat in came the husband, who 
most cordially shook mo with his hand as black as 
a coal, with a face of the same complexion, and 
with eyes that glistened like jewels. Yes, gentle 
reader, I was then in the company of two indiri- 
duals whose blood contained the savageism of 
three distinct races, in a miserable little cottage, in 
one of the dirtiest days, and in one trf the dirtiest 
countries for the time being, I ever beheld. The 
attention and hospitality that I received from these 
poor people made me solemnly feel th& truth and 
beauty of the Scriptural declaration, that God has 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth. After 
sitting for awhile and getting a good repast, which 
I think consisted of wild pig as usual, with some 
capital potatoes, finishing with a pipe, I sallied 
out to look about this very romantic residence. 
On one side were mountains magnificently tim- 
bered to their very summits with skeleton trees, 
stripped of their biu-k by fire, standing like ghosts 
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in the centre of the thick umbrageous forest, in 
many cases miugled with patches as black as 
night, where the fire had devoured its vegetable 
victims. Beneath this was a flat filled witti fera 
flags, rushes, and other plants, mingled with 
shrubs and brushwood, boundiog the little 
patches of cultivation, where might be seen 
apple, gooseberry, and peach trees, in full blossom, 
with a good supply of culinary herbs. 

Witlun a few yards of the front door was the 
water of the ocean, gently rippling with its 
almost motionless waves' a flat sandy beach ; 
while on the opposite side stood the majestic 
mountaius, rising almost perpendicularly out of 
the water, with ttieir summits not bathed in ethe- 
real blue in a glorious sunlit sky, but enveloped 
in clouds of such a cast, colour, and af5)eot, as 
seemed to threaten a second and. an everlastii^ 



"Truly," said I,. "this is indeed Cloudy Bay." 
The name of this detached and peculiarly situ- 
ated little hut vfOB laughably singular, inasmuch 
as it hoK the designation of Hahahaka. 

After amusing myself with the appearance of 
things out of doors, I stepped into Che house to 
make some observations. I found the top of the 
chimney-piece level with the roof, which is, I 
think, somewhat exceptional. The chimney, in- 
stead of forming an integral and uniform portion 
of the building, stood out as an adjunct or out- 
house. This I thought very singular.. The 
windows were nothing more than what medical 
men term a solution of continuity ; or, in other 
words, avoiding technicalities and adc^ting plain 
speaking, holes in the walls. The roof, like that 
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of a l>aTn, was visible from the interior, from the 
rafters of wHoli hung sicklea, baskets, heads of 
Indian com, bacon, faiives, shears, tmd a razor. 
The sleeping apartment was separated by a wall, 
which terminated half iray between the roof and 
the floor. On the top of this wall dangled several 
clothes belonging to the lady of the establishment, 
the whole summit appearing to be a substitute 
for bonnet boxes and portmanteaus. As usual, 
there were no chairs, a long form being the only 
substitute. The door to the apartment was made 
of three pieces of plank, so Mdly joined that a 
finger might have been placed between them. 
The floor consisted of terra jirma, covered with 
logs of wood, teapots, wooden casks, kettles, and 
a nail-box. There was an imitation of a cupboard, 
placed at the top of which were some preserves, 
and probably pickles. Lower down was a plate- 
rack scantily furnished, beneath which in a 
comer were hoes, hatchets, and other articles too 
numerous to mention. Across the diimney 
extended a spar, on which were suspended pot- 
hooks and damp clothes waiting to be dried. The 
animals compnsed four eats, a few goats, numer- 
o\is ducks and geese, coc^ and hens, with et 
ceteras. 

The following day I quitted this residence of 
the black man for Hrs. Guard's, situated at the 
bottom of the next little bay. I have said before 
that a series of little bays, very beautiful ones 
too, nearly encircle Cloudy Bay. In other words,* 
it is a compound bay formed of numerous baylets. 

The black man very kindly ofiered his canoe 
and his services to conduct me to the next habi- 
tation, situated at a distance of three miles. Such 
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is the nature of the coast of New Zealand in that 
region, that a journey from one part of the sea- 
ooast to another is not possible, as the water never 
recedes sufficiently from the bottom of the .moun- 
tains. There is, therefore, no other alternative but 
boating it. I got into the canoe for the first 
time in my life with all caution. It seemed to 
me as if half-a-pound weight of flesh more on 
one side than another might be suf&cient to cap- 
size the affair, rendering it somewhat of a di£&- 
culty for those who do not happen to be symmetri- 
cally constructed to sml in an affair of this 
description. I am glad to say, however, that 
after entrusting myself for a distance of three 
miles in Cloudy Bay, where I sat as still as a 
mouse, I got safely landed at Krs. Gnard's. 
This place was kept by a disgraceful, drunken 
woman, who saluted me with all that wild fury 
and devilry which only occasionally belongs to the 
lion and the tiger of the dismal jungle, when mad 
with the pangs of hunger, in search of a victim. 
Such was Mrs. Guard, who kept a public house in 
Cloudy Bay. I had the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in getting out of the clutches of this 
drunken, degraded, and most miserably-&llen 
woman. 

Here I left my half-caste New Zealand guide, 
and started, accompanied part of the way by the 
black man, to Mr. Aldridge's, where good and 
comfortable accommodations may be had. I spent 
two nights with Mr. Aldridge, who informed me 
that there were three mountains to ascend before 
I arrived at the Wairau — a plain, flat, and in 
some parts a boggy district, lying between two 
of the finest mounteon ranges I have seen in New 
L 2 
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Zealand. I was more afraid of attacking these 
mountains on my way to the Wairau, from my 
having heard that all that I had previously 
endured was in point of difficulty nothing in 
comparison with that part of New Zealand. 
When I mentioned this to Mr. Aldridge, he said, 
" Don't you he alarmed ; it is not bo bad as people 
say." I told him I had a great horror of the 
undertaking, from the fact of having lost my way 
upon many occasions, especially when silly 
settlers had expressed an opinion that it was 
impossible to get lost. I told him whenever any 
of these stupid New ZealMid settlers tell me I 
cannot get lost I am sure to lose my way and 
encounter many intricacies which none hut an old 
colonist could possibly unravel. He said, "Don't 
you be alarmed ; sooner than you shall lose your 
way, I will accompany you the whole of the dis- 
tance myself. And if the wind change to-morrow 
morning I will put you into my whale-boat — land 
you in White's Bay, .where you will then only 
have one hill to ascend." 

I was quite chimed with meeting with such a 
noble-minded fellow after the many hardships I 
had previously endured, Mid the more especially 
when I contrasted his mMmers and kindliness of 
disposition with the female tigress whom I had 
met with the day before. 

When we arose betimes the next morning, I was 
too glad to find that the wind was favourable, 
thereby avoiding the ascent of two of the most diffi- 
cult mountains in my route. It was with no small 
satisfaction that I lent a hand to pull a first-rate 
whale-boat to liie water's edge, in doing which I 
stumbled and fell, and by so doing smashed to 
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atoms a little brandy-flask filled with brandy. 
This, which would have been a trivial oircum- 
Btance in Englaad, was a most momentous affair 
when another was not to be had, for love or 
money, and the loss was doubly serious, especially 
as the New Zealand water at all times tended to 
derange the intestinal canal in the shape of 
chronic diarrhcea, an attack of which I was then, 
and had been, labouring iinder ever since mj first 
arrival in the coiintry ; and the worst of it was 
that I had to proceed some forty miles farther on 
foot unprovided with the only remedy for that 
complaint, viz., brandy-and-water. 

I was much surprised at the sudden puSs of 
wind that seized the whale-boat, nearly laying her 
on her beam-ends, from the many valleys and gul- 
lies ashore. I continually shouted out at the top 
of my voice, "Hallo ! what now?" "All right, 
sir," answered the old whaler, " nothing to be 
afiaid of." 

We passed two or three pretty little bays, 
then sighted the Wairau plain, and very quickly 
entered White's Bay, a small and inconsiderable 
nook, slightly protected fit)m the ocean swell by a 
projecting rook, a few hundred y^rdsoff the Wairau 
pMn, where I required to land. The surf was 
then too high to pass through, and consequently 
I had to ascend a mountain which took me a good 
half-hour to get over, when a few strokes of the 
oar would have landed me. This was provoking. 
My friend and companion, Mr. Aldridge, feeing 
a gale from the south-east, which would have 
rendered his return somewhat perilous, remarked 
to me befoire landing, " There is the mountain, and 
there is the road just under that bush where it 
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turns to the right," before entering some other part 
that -was plain enough to himself. 

I said, "My dear sir, I can see what you 
describe, but, ^m much experience in climbing 
mountains, I know that paths when viewed from 
the valley below become very intricate and diffi- 
cult to find, from a variety of causes too numerous 
to mention, when you enter them for the first 
time without a guide ; bo do accompany me, and 
save me much anxiety, turmoil, and exertion." 

"Well," said he, "I'll see you safe over it." 

I wished good-bye to an old American whaler, 
and another companion whom we left to guard the 
boat, while Mr. Aldridge marched in front of me 
over the mountain. I soon found that he was one 
of the most expert and clever men as a pedestrian 
I had ever met with. I was much slower, and 
required to crawl over several parts that he 
walked over as nimbly as an antelope. I was 
satisfied that I could not have found the way 
alone without making a shocking bungle of it, 
in making the descent into the Wairau plain, 
which lay beneath us on one side, while the 
wild waves of the Pacific were breaking on the 
other. 

Upon one occasion I made a Mse step, which, 
if I 'had not recovered myself, must have pre- 
cipitated me headlong into the middle of the 
roaring breakers that then washed the bottom 
of this steep and dangerous mountain. Fortu- 
nately I recovered myself by violently striking 
my shin-bone against the edge of a sharp rock, 
which regularly excavated a portion of the flesh 
quite close to the bone, .that has left a large 
olack mark to remain a memento of that day's 
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operation nntil the tomb closes over my mortal 
remains. Mr. Aldridge carried a railway-wrapper, 
containing a few things necessary for the trip, 
which, when within a few strides of the foot of 
the mountain, he threw down, exclaiming — ■ 

" Your bundle is in the plain before you, sir." 

I did the same with my stick, and something 
else that I carried, by way of rejoicing. I now 
had to part with this worthy and excellent man. 
I did not know how to remunerate him as he was 
a landed proprietor and well to do in the world. 
I had recourse to an expedient which I trusted 
might not be offensive. I had in my pocket ten 
or twelve shillings miied with as many sovereigns ; 
I pulled both out together, and spread them out 
in the hollow of my Imnd, saying — 

" Help yourself to whatever you may fiincy, re- 
gardless of myself as present proprietor." 

To which he nobly replied — 

" I shall take nothing for myself, but as you 
are so good as to make me an offer, 1 will accept 
one of these sovereigns, to give one-halfto the old 
whaler and the other to the boy." 

After giving me some directions I quitted this 
admirable fellow witli a promise that, if I were 
spared to return to England, I should forward him 
a copy of "A Gallop to the Antipodes." The 
Wairau plain of New Zealand is connected with, 
and forms one of the most valuable parts of, the 
Kelson Settlement, being the great pastoral dis- 
trict from whence nearly the whole of the wool is 
exported to the I«ndon market. That portion of it 
over which I passed, after leaving my friend at 
Wljite's Bay, well deserves the attention of the 
naturalist and geologist. My course lay within a 
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few hundred yards of the sea beach, where the 
waves of the ocean beat abnost at all times with 
great Tiolenee along the shingly and arid shore. 
This plain is about ten or twelve miles broad ; 
boggy in one part, with all the characteristic vege- 
tation ; arid as the desert in others ; while a river 
and various lagoons or lakes occupy the remainder 
of this very remarkable district. I speak of its 
aspect near to the ocean ; it possesses quite an op- 
posite character in other parts. This peculiar dis- 
trict is bounded on two sides by ranges of moun- 
tains which for sublimity and grandeur, although 
by no meaos the loftiest in tie country, cannot 
fell to make a deep impressiori upon the pedestrian. 
In the year 1856 I passed over many of the most 
romantic and sublime parts of Switzerland, and I 
may assert, according to my own judgment, that 
during that tour I saw nothing that impressed 
me more deeply than what may be seen in the 
Wairau plain of New Zealand. 

Finding the shingle sonjewhat disagreeable, I 
turned off a little to the right, leaving the musical 
roar of the waves of the ocean for the neighbour- 
hood of a swamp, where I found flowers, insects, 
and birds quite peculiar to that locality. In the 
centre of ttiis valley were some houses placed at 
the mouth of the Wairau river, just where it 
empties itsell' into the ocean. My destination was 
to reach Mr. Bowie's hotel which formed part of 
this group. I came very near to a mass of water, 
which was either some portion of a lake or river 
which ran parkllel to the sea beach. I marched be- 
tween this and the sea until all of a sudden the 
river turned at a right angle almost intereeptjng 
my route, but instead of running down to the 
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ocean ended macvl de sac, round which I passed 
within a very few yards of the surf. A kind of 
bog still presented itaeK to my right ; on my left 
was the sea; before me were the houses, apparently 
80 placed as to iDduce me to bebeTe that no im- 
pediment in the shape of water could possibly 
out off my communication with them. 

I proceeded farther, and at last came to the 
mouth of the river, where the tide had advanced 
into the bay, so as to cut off all communication 
with three or four houses on my right hand, while 
the river lay between Mr. Bowie's house and me. 
In short, I was surrounded by the tide of the 
ocean on all sides, except that narrow neck of 
land on which I stood, with three houses on the 
other side of the bay, all within hearing. I com- 
menced shouting most lustily, and at l&st, not 
without continued and reiterated efforts, did! 
succeed in making them hear. I concluded the 
houses were emp^, or else that all the inmates 
were deaf. When a man's life is endangered, 
every minute consists of several thousand seconds 
instead of sixty. My beUowings, however, at last 
reached the ears of the landlord of the hotel, who, 
seeing my difficulty, pushed over his boat and 
came to my rescue. "When arrived on the other 
aide of the river, I found the dinner ready, well- 
thronged with a motley group of mortals, some of 
whom had evidently been well-bred men, others 
whose rank in life belonged to the working classes, 
with sailors to boot — all mingled together in a mass, 
pegging away at a haunch of mutton, placed upon 
the htae table. This would appear somewhat 
uncouth to English ears, accustomed only to 
civilized life. In the colonies it is no rarity. 
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I soon joined them, not forgetting to swallow two 
glasses of brandy-and-water to alleviate tiie ex- 
cessive thirst induced from the loss of my flask, 
as well a^ from my hard day's work. I remained 
with them all night, talking and chatting with 
most of them, gentle and simple, the well-informed 
and the ignorant, gentlemen and working mea — 
all forming one body, claiming perfect equality 
without the slightest distinction whatever. Sudi 
is colonial life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JOtJSNET ntOM THE WAIEAU TO 6IGGERIG0O 
8HBBP STATION. 

On the- day following, the 27th of September, 
I proceeded on my journey throiigh the remainder 
oftheWairau. I had about five miles of flat country 
to Talk over, where a most singular track of coun- 
try is approached, that forms the boundary of this 
peculiar New Zealand plain. This part is called 
the BlnfF. That part of it next the sea terminates 
as abruptly as if it had been quarried by the hand 
of man, rising to a height varying, perhaps, from 
200 or 300 feet to 500 or 600 in height. The stone 
of which it is composed looks as £i*esh as if it had 
been literally and recently quarried. The waters of 
the ocean break at the foot of this veryromanticsea 
cliff, leaving at low water scarcely a sufficiency of 
road to enable the foot passenger to escape a good 
wetting. Nevertheless, the foot of this bluff, which 
forms the sea beach, is used as a common road, 
and the only one, not only for foot paasengere, but 
for horsemen and drays. Some years ago I rode 
along it at the time that the waves were beating 
violently on the beach, at many parts scarcely 
allowing an interval of land sufficiently broad for 
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a bird to settle upon mthont getting sprinkled 
with the water. 

Nothing can be more romantic and majestic than 
the wild waves of the ocean roaring up to the foot 
of these perpendicular mountains. The traveller 
is threatened with danger from two sources — the 
wavea- on one side, and the leaning cliffs on the 
other. At the time that I approached this part, I 
was quite uncertain as to tiie state of the tide. 
To make sure, as fer as human forethought can 
calculate, I determined to avoid it altogether, by- 
crossing over their summits, as I had no guide, 
thereby running no risk of either beii^ drowned 
or knocked on the head by a land-slip, both of 
which may occur to the unwary traveller. In 
passing over this ridge of low mountains, I was 
much struck with its vegetation, as well as its 
physical aspect. Not a tree, shrub, or flower were 
perceptible on its surface. Two distinct species 
of grass appeared to be the only vegetable occu- 
pants of its lonely and rugged surface, with very 
slight exceptions, and with one species of bird, 
somewhat analogous to the lark. 

The mountains of New Zealand have a peculi- 
arity of shape which I have never seen in any 
other part of the world. This singular feature 
consists in part from numerous spurs which branch 
off in every possible 'direction, in such a manner 
that any one unacquainted with the circumstance, 
invariably loses himself ; in short, these twisted 
and ever- varying offshoots of the mountains form 
a complete labyrinth in which some of the oldest 
settlers occasionally lose themselves. Nothing 
can be more wonderful, and beautiful too, when 
the rays of the setting or rising sun catch the 
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tops of these many-shaped ridges and valleys, 
ei^biting their various surfaces in every possible 
manner and form, in strong relief under the 
clear and sometimes cloudless sky that bathes 
the summits of these very eccentric mountains. 

I marched over the tops of these bluff hills, 
covered with their unusual coating of grass, brown 
as a haystack, without a sii^le patch of verdure, 
forming one of the most angular as well as the 
most interesting localities I ever remember to 
have visited ; not a tree, not a shrub, scarcely a 
flower, interrupted the wild monotony tiiat 
spread itself over the surface of this wilderness of 
grass. The plain of the Wairau, as it exists near 
to the sea, with its mass of boulders and shingly 
beach, its lagoons, takes, and rivers, and swamps, 
with the various tribes of wading birds, and its 
patches of verdure, render it especially interesting 
both to the botanist and zoologist. 

The mountains in Q,ueen Charlotte's Sound, 
previously described, bounding it on one side with 
densely wooded sides and summits, stand out as 
objects of the most striking contrariety. The 
hold sea bluffs, with its monotony of grass, taken 
altogether, form one of the most strange and 
striking districts. I ever witnessed in any part of 
the world. These three different parts are all to 
be found within the space of twenty or thirty 
miles. Whethra- the traveller looks at their physical 
geography, their botany or zoology, with their 
strange contrasts thus observable, he cannot &il 
to remark that they seem to be the characteristics 
, of three distinct regions of the globe rather than 
component parts of one country. In passing over 
the bluffs I met with the south-eastern wind, which 
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blew with sucli violence as to compel me to lie 
down to save myeelf being blown into some of the 
gullies below me. Travellers in journeying over 
^em are frequently lost, and have to vander 
through the night until Sol rises in all his glory to 
light them to ^eir true destination. I was aware 
of this, and took good care to persuade an old 
shepherd, at whose hut I partook of an excellent 
repast, to convoy me over the most difficult part. 
After he quitted me, assiiring me that I could not 
mistake my way, I had many misgivings as to 
whether I was on the right road. At last I es- 
pied a little cottage, surrounded with its patches 
of cultivation, in the plain below, which was the 
signal of hospitality and entertainment for the 
night. I bounded down the hill like an antelope, 
and at last arrived at a part so steep that I had a 
world of difficulty in making the descent. With 
no end of scrambling, sUpping, tumbling, kicking, 
and sliding, I at last reached the foot oj the hill. 
After that I was not long before I was seated by 
the side of a cheerful wood fire, in a snug little 
sheep station, where a female superiutraided 
household affairs, and who placed before me tea, 
mutton, and bread, the usual way of entertarn- 
ment to be met with at a !N^ew Zealand sheep 
station. I remained with them for the night, 
amusing them, as well as I could, with my travel- 
ling experiences and adventures in various parts of 
the world. 

The next morning, September 28th, I started 
with a shepherd with his horse to put me over 
the river Awatere. These New Zealand rivers 
may be ranked among the most dangerous and 
fearful things belonging to the country. I believe 
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thftt a litmdred liTes have been saoriflced in 
tiiese furious rivers, many of irhom were the lead- 
ing men of the various settlements. The rapidity 
■with which the water flows in channels intercepted 
with masses of rocks, large boulders, and shingly 
beds, all varying in height so as to form a bottom 
made up of extreme irregularities, with its chan- 
nel, in many cases, quite near to mountains 
whose sides send the rain tumbling in torrents 
into the bed of the river, altogether forming ob- 
stacles to the party fording such as, perhaps, 
cannot be met with in any otier part of the world. 
The earthquakes of New Zealand, which terrify 
the most stout-hearted, have killed only one indi- 
vidual ; its rivers have slain its scores. Such is 
the rapidity of the stream, that many a man 
while reining his horse, which involves the ne- 
cessity of his giving an oocasional glance at the 
water, has been seized by dizziness and hurled 
headlong into the water as if the rider had been 
struck by a cannon-ball. The river Awatere is 
very difficult to ford, in consequence of the 
muddiness of the stream. At last we approached 
it, and selected a part for the ford. We had but 
one horse between us, the shepherd's, a cir- 
cumstance which involved the necessity of the 
horse getting back after I had ridden Mm 
over. To effect this we attached a long rope 
round his neck, hastily made of New Zealand 
flax, sufficiently long to reach across the water ; 
while the shepherd, at the time that I forded 
the riyer, held the other end of the rope 
wherewith to pull the horse back again. I 
mounted, and at the first dash into the stream 
got into a hole which brought the water up to my 
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ankles. I glanced at the Btream which was run- 
ning with a rapidity that must have made me 
dizzy as a goose if I had not instantly looked above 
it. I then fixed my eye on the opposite bank of the 
river, but it also moved in a manner fer too rapid to 
be agreeable. I was aware of the danger, and, 
through a merciful Providence, had moral courage 
enough, through liie force of imagination, to con- 
ceive myself, for the time being, not in a river ; and 
by reiterating the words " I am not in a river," 
at the same time holding my head as erect as 
possible, staring at the heavens, and avoiding the 
sight even erf the opposite baiik, I was enabled 
to keep my seat. The principal difficulty, how- 
ever, consisted in managing the horse, in taking 
care that thfe rope and the bridle-reins were not 
entangled, and also seeing that I was steering in 
the right direction, to n^e use of a nautical 
phrase. This compelled me, as a matter of course, 
to look at my horse's head, which I did as quick 
as lightning, giving the cut supreme to the mur- 
derous water right and left of me. How I managed 
I know not ; but I did it. I can well conceive 
that the expression of the eye at that particular 
juncture must have approximated somewhat to a 
magnificent squint, ranging from a sublime con- 
ception of a watery grave — at the same time sti- 
mulated with the delightful thought of being 
safely landed. I was lucky enough to land on 
the opposite side Mikle-deep in water, in conse- 
quence of the tether not being sufficiently long to 
^low further progress. I dismounted with no small 
satisfaction. To be snatched from a watery grave, 
partly, perhaps, through good self-command. 
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carrieB with it a degree of triumph which tickles 
the vanity and makes a man &ncy himself a semi- 
hero. I felt that I had earned a little laurel, but 
one, alas, whose glories quickly feded, as the 
sequel will show. 

I walked with a firm foot toward the bank of 
the river, which was as steep as a house side ; in 
ai^JToaching it I suddenly found my feet sinking 
rapidly, .and had a narrow escape from being 
swallowed in a quicksand, I retraced my steps, 
after extricating myself, having fully determined 
to abandon the attempt to scale the bank in that 
quarter. I then took to the right, when a stream 
of water began to widen to such a degree as to 
require a horse to ford it, and not being provided 
with one, this second attempt, like the first, was 
another failure. I had, therefore, no alternative 
but to return to that part where I made the first 
attempt, cautiously avoiding the quicksand. I 
succeeded in reaching the bank a second time, 
which, as I have said before, was as steep as the 
side of a house ; here I Md hold of a bunch of 
fibrous roots, whidi gave way, bringing down 
upon me a heavy mass of stones and soil which 
might have smothered me in its fall had I not 
by great personal exertion extricated myself. My 
guide who was watching me on the other side 
without being able to aeeist me or make any sug- 
gestion for my relief, must have had a heavy 
conscience, having committed a great mistake in 
taking me to a part of the river where, in the 
first dash, I went into a deep hole instead of a 
shallow ford. What his feelings were I know 
not, as I never saw him again. I, after a short 
■ respite, being somewhat disheartened, looked 
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about me once again, for a more fiivourable spot. 
Mounting the bant a second time I, by laying 
hold of a small root, -was enabled to ascend to 
the top of the bank, when I congratulated myself 
on the narrow escape I had had from being 
smothered, drowned, and engulphed in a quick- 
sand. At this moment the dirty laurel fell from 
my brow, which a short time before had induced 
me to indulge in a little self-laudation. I felt that 
I had been in the hands of a great and good 
Almighty superintending Power, Mid to Him 
alone I ascribed my victory over a premature 
death from a quicksand, death from drowning, 
and death from a landslip. After this I 
maixshed forward into a wilderness of grass, con- 
sisting of two kinds — the one short, green, and 
succulent ; the other composed of large long 
tussocks, from one to two feet in height, pre- 
senting the aspect of bunches of hay, being per- 
fectly brown, and containing but little juice. I 
passed this flat district where the latter kind of 
grass, for many miles, looked more like a desert 
than a prairie, from the fact of the young grass 
being perfectly invisible. When the wind blows, 
these long brown bunches of grass are curiously 
agitated by the wind, presenting an appearance 
of a most peculiar and interesting nature. This 
district of fertility, in the distance, looks more like 
the waste howlmg wUdemess. I feU in with 
neither trees, shrubs, flowers, nor any other kind 
of Tegetation. The only instance of animal life 
I beheld was a little bird that, occasionally flew 
out of the grass, faintly resembling the lark. 
After a walk of half an hour I came to Mr. Eobin- 
son's sheep station, where I remained for the 
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night. The next day I wandered over the same 
style of country, with the diflEerenoe that the 
ground was more undulating. I had a good walk 
of at least sixteen nulea in a wilderness of grass, 
the greater part of which was without a guide. In 
the afternoon of the same day I reached Flax- 
botune sheep station, the property of Messrs. 
Wild and Clifford, two of the wool-trading, 
wealthy aristocratic, pioneer-settlers of the New 
Zealand CM>lony. At the time that I amved it 
was the middle of the clipping or shearing season, 
which afforded me the opportunity of seeing one 
of the finest flocks of tlie merino breed to be 
&and in the whole country. I was much 
pleased to find many of the characteristics, as 
well as some of the luxuries, of a gentleman's 
residence as it may be found on the soil of old 
England. This is a great treat, after visiting tiie 
many shepherds* huts to be found at the ^eep 
stations. The pretty residence at Flaxboume, in 
the middle of a wilderness, with its neat garden^ 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, cannot fail to be duly 
appreciated by the wanderer when he steps over 
its tiireshold to partake of the hospitality which 
is there dealt out to all sorts of travellers. The 
poorest man in the country (even if in rags, a 
thing by the bye never seen in the colonies) 
would have bed and board for the night, and as 
much attention as he req^uired to make b im 
thoroughly comfortable. 

Flaxbomne is about fifteen miles from Cape 
Campbell on the middle island. The day after, I 
proceeded to Giggeregoo sheep-station, the pro- 
perty of Mr. "Erolon and his partner. Here, 
through the kindness of Mr. Harris, of Flaxboume, 
u2 
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I got the loan of a horse and a guide for the first 
five miles. This ride is one of the most romantie 
possible. Hills and mountains, that reach to the 
heavens, frown upon the traveller on one side, 
while the waves of the ocean roar like thunder on 
the other, in some cases scarcely allowing room 
for the equestrian to proceed. I remained here 
for a couple of days, Mr. Trolon gave me a 
mount on one of bis excellent horses, accompanied 
by a guide, who safely convoyed me to the 
Warrau, at which place I embarked Ibe same day 
for the town of Nelson. 
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CHAPTEEX 

7S0U THE WAIBAU TO TBB TOWN OF NEUON. 

Stepping on board the Kelson steamer, a snng 
little craft, we rattled away for the destined 
port at a pretty good pace. The wind being ahead 
we went throu^ the Trench pass, quite near to 
the coast, which is so narrow that a ressel can 
only just pass when steered by an able and dex- 
terous seaman. In a few houiB we sighted the 
pretty little town of Nelson, in which I take some 
interest, from the fact of being one of its original 
£ithers. On approaching the harbour, which is 
formed by a boulder bsuok, with a yery narrow 
entrance, studded with rocks, we bad some diffi- 
culty, as the sequel will show, before we put out 
our anchor, after a very narrow escape for our 
Hves. At the time that we arrived at the entrance 
of the harbour an unusually strong ebb-tide was 
flowing out with such force that, notwithstanding 
our having a gale of wind in our favour, we 
were unable to make the entrance. In backing 
out the steamer struck with great violence on the 
rockd, heeling over in such a manner as to threaten 
us with an immediate capsize and consequent pre- 
cipitation into the water. I, with several others, 
ran to one side of the vessel, laying my hands at 
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the same time on my coat, that I might be 
ready to part with it, should cireumstances require 
me to svnm for my life. Here we were fixed 
immoTeably for a few minutes, expecting to be 
knocked to pieces, when all of a sudden the vessel 
righted by sliding off into deep water, and so 
backed out of it, narrowly escaping a huge rock 
not more than forty yards distant, which must 
either haye smashed her to atoms or else very 
quickly have capsized her. The pilot was not 
tiien on board, but he was soon witii us ; half of 
of the town of Nelson being soon on the spot 
Alter congratidating us on our narrow escape, 
he, at the expiration of an hour and a half, 
carried the little steamer, but with great diffi- 
culty, into port. It was touch-and-go with us 
the second time, as we were upon the very 
verge of being carried away by tiie current, at 
which critical period the pilot gave orders for 
the foresail to be set, which arrested her from 
going backwards, and which enabled us to get 
inside the harbour without being seriously da- 
maged, but not without being dreadfully fright- 
ened. The captain of a coaster, who happen^ to 
be on board, was nearly fiuntic, pacing the deck 
Jike a wild man. He got well laughed at for 
his cowardice. 

THE TOWN OF HBLSON. 

Arriving at Nelson on a Sunday, I had an oppor- 
tunity of attending Divine service in the Episco- 
palian ohurch, which was only begun when I left 
the town in the year 1851. ThSs sacred edifice 
stands on a high lull in the centre of the town. It 
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is built of -wood, plain, and simple, and unpretend- 
ing, in both its external architecture and internal 
arrangements, being what may be termed par 
excellmce a colonial church — meaning one that is 
bereft of all elaborate workmanship, and not pos- 
sessed of that nicety of finish which is observable 
in similar edifices belonging to the old country. 
It had a harmonium instead of an organ. The 
college, which was not begun at the date of my 
former visit, I found finished and replete with mas- 
ters, scholars, and the other et ceteras connected with 
the estabUshment. £25,000 was granted for the 
erection of the college, and £300 for scholarships 
and exhibitions. Every householder in the 
Nelson settlement pays a tax of one pound for 
educational purposes. The Cbvemment grant 
in the year 1856 was £1,500 for the education of 
the people. Every child, from six years and up- 
wards, claims the right of being educated by 
virtue of the tax, with an additional trifling pay- 
ment, made monthly or annually. This entitles 
the child to a goon common education. I was 
jather startled to find, on paying a visit to one 
of these establishments in the country, that religion 
was only recently taught. The teacher, on being 
questioned, referred this state of things to infi- 
delity, which he believed to be rather predomi- 
nant in the colony. Several very handsome and 
ej^ensive houses have been erected since my last 
visit, some of them quite calculated for the resi- 
dence of the haut ton. In one of the valleys, remark- 
able for its steepness, I found many new houses 
right and left, with enclosures well fenced, which, 
when planted with trees and otlier methods of or- 
namentation, will form, without any exaggeration, 
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one of the most picturesque and beautiful parts of 
the world, uot excepting any part of the romantic 
Switzerland. The majorily of the people of 
Nelson, however, are chargeable with a great fault, 
which, I think, an unpardonable one^viz., that of 
having neglected to plant trees around the many 
lovely villas, cottages, and mamdons which go to 
constitute the town. I am happy to say that 
some of the settlers have begun in earnest. 
Taking the buildings of the town as a sum total, 
they are prettier on the whole and better con- 
structed than moat other towns that I have seen 
either in Australia or New Zealand. 

Having engaged to breakfast with a friend at a 
very early hour ouo morning, I was very much 
struck, as I walked along, with the appearance of 
the shops, all being without shutters, presenting 
to the eye all their contents; with a ready access — 
the glass being the only barrier between the thief 
and the goods in the ^op. I should imagine that 
a case of shop-robbery has not occurred from the 
foundation of the colony up to the present date. In 
making a short excursion iufto the "Wairau, I ob- 
served small hou3^ and neat wooden cottages in 
every direction, situated on lands which, at the time 
I had paid it a visit, were considered too poor to be 
available for either pastoral or agricultural pur- 
poses. Many of the apple-trees were thoroughly 
blighted, as well as some of the hedges. I^ese 
changes were so marked and numerous, that in 
going to a locality with wMch I was well ac- 
quainted I lost myself several times. This arose 
from new enclosures having taken place, and old 
roads being diverted. It appeared to me, how- 
ever, from the mere glance that I took at the 
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Nelson farming, that they irere either over-crop- 
ping their land, or else neglecting to apply the 
quantity of manure which bears the denomina> 
tion of good management. Two events of no 
small importance have oceurred in the Nelson 
settlement, possibly destLned to make it keep pace 
with its sister and neighbouring oolonies, if not 
to go quickly ahead of item. This, however, 
remains for tbe future tiioroughly to develope, aa 
at present doubts and speculative thecnies, as well 
as sanguine expectations, run high, all of which 
may fell short of their anticipated eflEwsts, What 
I allude to are the discoveries of copper at the Dun 
mountain, within nine miles of the town, and that 
of gold at Massom Bay. 

I paid a visit to the gaol, and there found eleven 
persons. This number, I have no doubt, was 
oonsidered somewhat of a maximum for so small 
a town, and its increase was attributed to the 
gold discoveries. The election of superintendent 
took place during my short sojourn, at which time 
I saw more drunken people than I ever fell in 
with among the savages of all lands. 

NELSON niQOINQS. 

On the 10th of October I left tiie town of 
Nelson, calling at Motuetra on my way to Massom 
Bay, the present site of the Nelson gold diggings. 
I was informed, on asking the question at one of 
the best firms of the town, as to what amount of 
gold had been exported &om the diggings, that 
s£30,000 was tiie sum total of its value. A num- 
ber of diggers wore fellow-passengers, one of 
whom informed me that he had made ^1,000 
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in three weeks, and another that he had not 
effected anything extraordinary, hnt that he had 
succeeded in making j62 a day. On approaching 
that part of Massom Bay where the town of 
Colliugwood ia huilt, which is the new "town that 
has rapidly risen in conseijueiice of being the post 
of the gold-diggers, the niimber of houses amount- 
ing to from tlmty to forty. The site on whidi 
the town of Collingwood stands belongs to Mx. 
Qihsan. He purchased a forty-acre section some 
time back, perhaps at the cost of twenty or thirty 
shillings per acre. The same section is now 
valued at £25,000. So much for gold-digging 
as enhancing the price of land. I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Gibson, who seemed a very sensible 
and well-behaved man, and sufficiently public- 
spirited to be doing far more for the benefit of the 
town than the Government of the province. 

Nothing could possibly exceed the singularity of 
the scene that presents itself to the traveller on 
entering the town of CoUingwood. A wood, con- 
sisting of the finest possible timber, extends 
from the foot of a very high mountain to its very 
summit, without leaving the slightest interval; 
a table-land in iront of it, without a single tree, 
and with very few shrubs, lay almost contiguous 
to the mountain ; below this a swamp, a lowland 
covered with a most peculiar yellow rush inter, 
mingled with a lovely green moss, formed a third 
and distinct group of the series. These three 
districts differed most widely in their geology and 
botany. Another gl^ice beyond the wooded 
part brought into view the distant alps towering 
into the clouds, capped with eternal snow. In 
the swamp was a river meandering in its course 
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among hundreds of uprooted trees, brought down 
by the action of the water, white as ^eletons, 
strewn in every direction, contrasting in the most 
marked manner with their umbrageous brethren of 
the neighbouring forest full of freshness, vitality, 
and v^our. The tide receded at low water, 
leaving exposed a beaoh beautifully clean and 
sufficiently firm to enable both the pedestrian and 
equestrian to take their respective exercises. A 
sandpit, or rather a series of sandpits, extended 
from the mainland into the sea, by which means a 
harbour, not perfect in kind, is the only shelter 
the town of Collingwood enjoys from the stormy 
waves of tiie ocean. The diggings were con- 
sidered dull at the time I visited tbem, in conse- 
quence of immense quantities of rain which had 
fallen, thereby preventing the diggers from carry- 
ing on their operations, as most of the gold had 
been discovered in rivers and rivulets, which were 
unusuaUy swollen. These rivulets and streams 
containing the gold being situated in deep 
ravines and gullies, surrounded, in some in- 
stances, on aU sides by inaccessible mountains, 
presented obstacles so formidable as to frighten 
the old Australian, and even the bold and adven- 
turous Califomian gold-di^er. To use the phrase 
of an old New Zealand digger, both the Austra- 
lians and the CalLfomians, ^d to lay aside all their 
hard-earned experience, and to begin again under 
a new and a different system- 

The land in the neighbourhood of Colling- 
wood appeared the most sterile and worthless I 
ever remember to have seen, being exceedingly 
swampy and wet, covered with rudies and other 
plants, that clearly indicated anything but a dry 
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territory. I was much struck with the singular 
aspect of one of the Uttle temporary erections of 
the town. On approaching it I found it to con- 
sist entirely of felt, such as hatters employ, with 
the exception of the door, which was paiuted red, 
to make it if possible more remarkable. There 
were several houses of accommodation both for 
diggers and visitors, all possessing peculiarities 
which would have startled some and amused 
others of the old world unacquainted with life as 
it is carried on at the diggings. I was strongly 
recommended to one of l£em as possessing many 
advantages over the rest. I repaired to Mr. 
Everett's establishment for that accommodation 
which I believed to be the best at the diggings. 
After dinner, which consisted of a huge cut of 
mutton, as clumsily carved as if some of the 
miners had been chopping it with their tools, I 
had an opportunity, after appeasing my appetite, 
to look around me and take a sketehj only in 
words, of this very extraordinary house of accom- 
modation. 

Seated in tiie dining-room, I looked in vain for 
carpets, sofas, pictures, paper, mirrors, and other 
things useful as well as ornamental. I beheld, 
however, everything that was usefnl, entirely 
bereft of the ornamental. To the right hand of 
the table where I had dined were suspends! 
from the wall two Macintoshes, and a towel, and 
a weighing-machine ; half a sheep, with a stone 
bottle dangling firom the same nail ; three saws 
oscillating in tite wind, which came down from the 
roof, being close to the head of a dead fish, with 
its eye si&ciently lifelike to be expressive, as it 
were, of both sorprise and horror at the operation 
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of being sawed, of wliicli it eeemed aingnlarly con- 
scious by a peculiar development of tite eye. In 
the centre stood a table, on which was placed an 
orange box in conjunction with a huge tin dish, 
desti^aed for the reception of a quarter of mutton, 
tilted upon one side lite a vessel, on its beam 
end, several bottles of pickles, with a dozen or 
two of plates for the foreground, bounded on the 
right by a couple of bottles of raspbeny vinegar, 
or something similar, and to the left by a huge 
teapot. Undemeatb the table were a lot of sacks, 
a riddle or sieve, with no end of bags, and a lot 
of carrots heaped up in a comer. Above the 
table was a eh.ei£ containing half-a-dozen bread- 
loaves, two or three pounds of candles spread out ' 
with great accuracy, with the vinegar cruet 
gracefully suspended. Beneath this was a sheet 
or veil, which reached only to half the height of 
the wall, for the express purpose of shutting out 
the vulgar eye jrom gazing on the various eatables 
which were enshrined in this sanctum sanctorum. 
Beneath, in one comer of the room, waa a big 
bucket, wrong end upward, as if it had suddenly 
suffered irom the shock of an earthquake, placed 
near to a sack of potatoes, with a plentiful supply 
of pickaxes and shovels for associates, and several 
old boxes to boot, one piled on the top of the other, 
and surmounted with a mattress rolled np, forming 
a kind of apex, the whole not dissinular in appear- 
ance to a rough sketch of a pyramid. On the wall 
to the left was seen, most legibly written, '* All 
meals to be paid for before leaving the table," 
which beautiM specimen of penmanship was in- 
tercepted, or rather cut in two, by a shirt fresh 
from the wash-tub, there placed to be bleached 
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and dried and ironed under the fostering influ- 
ences of wind, smoke, and ocoasionally a strong 
flight of blacks from the kitchen chimney, which 
was sufficiently near for the purpose. On the 
same side, suspended from the wall, were a pair 
of diner's slings for carrying weighty matters, 
a big bacon flitch, with a huge ham for a com- 
panion, over which were hung two tin canistera 
and a co£fee-pot, with the spout and body dangling 
horizontally, swinging about like a sailor in a 
hammock instead of being yertically placed, whidi 
is the true position of a coflfee-pot ; and, I may 
add, that it was due to its grandeur, majesty, and 
size, that such an unwarrantable liberty ought 
not to have been taken with one which woold 
' otherwise have been of such noble standing if it 
had been placed properly on the shelf on ite own 
foundation. It was the most colossal coffee-pot I 
ever beheld ; the supply it contained was equal to 
that of a small pump. In the centre of the left- 
band wall was the entrance to the kitchen, where 
the cooking apparatus m^bt be well seen, as no 
door divided the dining-room from the cuisine 
department. There were no chairs, forms being 
substituted. The house itself was a wooden 
skeleton, merely covered with coarse calico or 
canvas, without mud, bricks, mortar, stone, 
thatch, tile; equally bereft of all windows, and 
with only one door, so constructed as to let ia from 
its numerous crevices light, heat, and the sun, 
thiis answering to the threefold capacity of door, 
window, and ventilator. The floor was as nature 
made it^the surface of the earth, only differing 
from out of doors by the removal of the native 
flora, or the plants and weeds which covered it. 
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In Bhort, the floor was sach as might be seen in 
eyery well-cultivated garden, when all the weeds 
are hoed and well kept down. A bit of canvas 
separated the sleeping apartment from the 
kitchen by being suspended in the doorway ; this 
was substituted for the wooden division, the door, 
as yet being in embryo, very probably at some 
carpenter's shop in the vicinity, or more probably 
in the wild, wild woods, too fax away to bear 
the expense of felling, hewing, planing, and 
joinering. One might have supposed that in 
such an establishment an ad libitum kind of life 
might have been adopted. This, however, was 
far fi-om being the case, as oertein restrictions 
were laid upon the inmates in the following 
terms — " No smoking aUowed in the bedjooms." 
The bedrooms consisted of two tier of trunks, 
wherein perhaps a dozen diggers might repose. I 
tumbled in with the rest, being attired as a digger, 
in a heavy pair of medium lace-boots, with a 
sailor's flannel-shirt for an envelope. I had with 
me eighty sovereigns, which I pkeed by my side 
in a stoclung for a purse, during two nights' repose, 
without fear of molestation or of robbery, among 
rough diggers, many of whom, I have no doubt, 
were as honest as their superiors. 

I may here mention a rather laughable circum- 
stance. I had paid a visit to the magistrate of 
the place. On returning home he very kindly 
escorted me to a particular spot, from which he 
did not doubt that, stranger as I was, I should not 
feU in rea(diing my house of accommodation. 
When my friend left me I was within a few 
yards of my destination without knowing it, be- 
lieving that some fifty or sixty yards farther 
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would bring me to the desired abode. At the 
time that I was wondering whether I should tmn 
to the right or the left I was actually within a 
yard of my own dormitory. Some of my fellow- 
companionB of the bedchamber had retired to 
rest rather early, accompanied by a bull-dog, 
whose ferocity and fidelity were undoubted. They 
and the dog heard footsteps around them, which 
induced them to believe Ibat an attack on them- 
selves was about to be carried into execution. At 
this particular juncture the dog barked and 
growled in a manner that indicated how easily I 
should be his victim in case of attack, especially 
when I heard the following remark ; " I say, 
Bill, where is my revolver ? for I am sure there 
is somebody about the tent, as that dog never 
gives a false alarm." Finding that I had got into 
a hornet's nest, I immediately began to think 
upon the best method of extricating myself; and, 
finding the light shining through the ibio. canvas 
of a neighbouring tent, I shouted at the top of my 
voice, " Will you be good enough to tell me the 
way to Everett's, as I am a stranger and visitor;" 
Upon which a voice saluted me in reply, by stat- 
ing that it was quite near. Not wishing to en- 
counter the revolver and the buU-dog a second 
time, I said, " May I trouble you to show me the 
way, as I am entirely lost." After a little hesi- 
tation, a person came out of the tent and informed 
me that the place where I had heard the bull- 
dog barking, and the consultation touching the 
revolver, — that that identical place was Hr. 
Everett's establishment. I entered the house, 
told the story to the landlord, and afterwards 
went to bed, ruminating on the many curious 
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adventures that necessarily occur during the life- 
time of a gold-di^er. 

Having heard of a &mous cave vhich excited 
much wonderment on the part of the diggers, I 
repaired to the spot, traversing a very stecrile and 
uninteresting country, until I descended into a 
wild gorge, in w]Aok was t^ entrtmce of tiie 
much-talked-of phenomenon. The gorge was filled 
with some of the finest timber to be found in Hew 
Zealand, with a stream of water, which at the 
mouth of the cave became submerged. I was 
exceedingly struck with the height, breadth, and 
peculiar structure of a rata tree. I walked 
round it, and found it to possess a circumference 
of eleven yards. Shoots of trees were exposed, 
tangled and twisted in such a manner as to render 
progress next to impossible. With a great deal 
of dof&culty we pushed through them. The cave 
at its entrance was completely paved with boulder 
stones of enormous dimensions, leaving little doubt 
that at one time it must have been the boundary 
either of the sea-shore or of some extensive lake. 
It was thirty feet in height, or more, with a 
roof beautifiuly ornamented with stalactites of 
various sizes, most of which had been removed or 
broken in twain by the strong and omnivorous 
propensity of the diggers, evincing bad taste 
united to the organ of destructibility. Laterally, 
it was furnished with tabular projections of one 
long continuous mass, sufficiently capacious to 
dine many scores of persons, entirely unsupported 
from beneath either by boulders or any other 
material. They were projected from the wall 
precisely after the feshion of a table, being quite 
horizontal. At the top of the cave a deep aiid 
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lengthy fisenre extended as &r as I could see. 
Some of my companions proceeded to explore this 
wonderful excavation, each provided with a candle, 
which he carried in his hand, whUe I with another 
remained at the mouth of it, in order to see the 
effect of. the light, which shone in' upon it for a 
copraderahle distance. Ifothing could possibly 
approadi more to the romantic and the grotesque : 
with the light of heaven shining at one end, whilst 
our companions approached us from the other 
extremity, dashing their feet into subterranean 
rivalets among the bould»8 which formed the 
bottom of this remarkable excavation, looking 
more like sprites from the invisible world ; while 
the words and occasional shouts that saluted the 
ear, echoing and reverberating along the roof, alto- 
gether presented a spectacle well suited to illus- 
trate the stories of the Arabian Nights. Our 
companions who explored the cave ^cied they 
had walked about three hundred yards in this 
subterranean abode. , I heard of another, four 
miles higher up in the mountain, more extraordi- 
nary than the one described, but, satisfied with 
the one I had seen, I did not feel disposed to 
undertake a second exploration. Very near 
to Collingwood I observed the scarlet lichen 
growing upon boulders. It is this interesting 
member of the vegetable world, when seen in th^e 
snowy districts of arctic regions, that has fre- 
quently passed for red snow. The botany of this 
locality will amply repay the student, being most 
Qriginal and singular in its aspect, as well as ex- 
ceptional in the character of its flora. One of the 
mountains previously alluded to was covered with 
timber of the most majestic character, resembling 
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more a spur' of the Audes than that of the Anti- 
podes. The geology of the neighbourhood was 
likewise InstruotiTe, as to l^e peculiar manner in 
which horizontal layers of earth, and different 
strata deposited at ^e level of the sea, become 
afterwards raised bo as to form hills, mountains, 
plateaux, and other features charactei-istio of 
mountainous districts. Various terraces, as level 
and as smooth as a table, which had once formed 
the bed of the ocean, now might be seen, elevated 
by these various subterranean forces which had 
acted upon ^em. Some of these little plateaux 
bad attained a position high up among the moun- 
tain ranges thousands of years since, whilst othera 
were forming at the bed of the ocean, giving 
a beautiful, useful, and practical illustration of 
modem geological action. One of the best speci- 
mens of these curious terraces has received the 
very polite cognomen of the' "Devil's Table," 
I suppose &om some of the rough and uneducated 
diggers. I beg leave, however, to differ irom 
Ihem, and will undertake to christen it afresh, by 
handing it over to the true proprietor and rightful 
owner, under the new title of one of God's most 
singular and attractive works to be found at the 
Kelson Diggings. Another of these remarkable 
flats was covered with a most peculiarly brown, 
or rather dingy red, rush, intermingled with a 
lovely moss, green in one part and red at the top, 
unit^ to some stunted fern, forming the universal 
crop, like grass in the American prairie, reigning 
alone in its vast profusion, and stamping at onoe 
with the indelible impression one of nature's 
rarest and most eccentric localities. 

A steamer bound for Wellington having called 
n2 
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at "Wanganui, I left the Nelson Diggings for tliat 
town. In the short voyage I encountered a state 
of weather which may be deemed most exceptional 
for the locality (Cook's Straits), viz., oalm weather, 
where it almost invariably blows a hard gale. 

WAKOAKUI. 

The traveller oaimot iail to be much etruck with 
the almost invariably steep iron-bound coast of 
Kew Zealand — mountains that rise firom under 
the surface of the water, so as to present steep 
and inaccessible acclivities to such a degree, that 
were the mariner shipwrecked, and unprovided 
with some of the agile and dexterous qualities of 
the rat, mouse, cat, iish, bird, or monkey, his fate 
nnquestionably would be that of entombment in 
the waters of the ocean. This character, united 
to the picturesque spurs of the New Zealand 
mountains, which diverge from various points, 
like the radii of the circle, or rather the divisions 
of a lady's fan, with the beautiful Kght of heaven 
shining upon them, present a spectacle of beauty 
and originality and sublimity which is not to be 
Been in Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Scotland, or 
any other part of the world that I have visited. 
No word-painting can do justice to this most 
picturesque of all scenes, especially when illumi- 
nated by the rays of the rising or setting sun. It 
must be visited^ seen, and felt with true emotion, 
in order to he duly appreciated. It strikes the 
eye of the man of taste like a beautiful woman 
at first sight, and the more you study it the more 
perfect it appears. In works of art, unless of the 
very highest kind, aswell as in beautiful womentoo, 
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Te, alas, too soondiacover marked deviations from 
the law of beauty and well defined symmetry. la 
this scene, however, all the powers of your 
keenest critidsm are heavily taxed to find a Ga,w ; 
and that which appeared at first sight an eyeaore 
in the mountain would, on fiirther reflection and 
examination, recoil upon the spectator, by proving 
the flaw to be in himself. 

This ecene, as you approach the town of 
Wanganui, disappears ^together for one of 
another kind, and one that is far more advantage- 
ous to the agriculturist as well as to one occupied 
in pastoral pursuits. The mountains recede to a con- 
siderable distance from the coast line, leaving the 
interval occupied with undulating hills, so placed 
as to present a pleasing variety, until they ap- 
proach the coast, where tiiey terminate in flats, or 
very slight elevations. The beach at the entrance 
of the harbour of Wanganui gave strong indica- 
tions of the sea, at some ancient geological epoch, 
having encroaohed upon the land. This was ap- 
parent from the &ct of a description of strata 
standing apart, forming a steep and elevated cliff, 
surrounded by a beach entirely of another cha»ae- 
ter, whilst patches of the former might be seen 
at various distances. I have heard the opinion 
expressed by some of the New Zealand settlers, 
that they had colonized the country before nature 
had carried out her various operations, so as to 
render the soil suitable for the habitation of 
man. 

On each of the banks of the river "Wanganui I 
observed stratoand soil of such a peculiar character, 
that it resembled more a chaotic mass requiring 
those geological changes, and the plastic hand of 
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nature, to renew it in some other form and quality 
before It could be made available for agricultural 
and pastoral purposes. This illusion, however, 
soon vanished when I landed, for it was there that 
I found some of the richest grass-fields in the 
whole of New Zealand, as well as every other 
feature of a soil of the richest kind. 

Our entrance into the river caused no little 
sensation, it being the second time that the set- 
tlers bad witnessed the sight of a steamer. The 
town was all alive. The town of "Wai^anui, 
although small, taking it altogether, is one of the 
prettiest towns in New Zealand. The houses are 
spacious and well built, and many of the shops 
would not disgrace any town in the old country. 
One or two of the public buildings stand on 
eminences, among which may be enumerated the 
stockade, where, a few years since, aU the Btirring 
scenes of war were unfortunately carried on, to 
the great detriment of the settlers, many of whom 
had to fly for safety, and become residenta in 
other parts of New Zealand. The river "Wan- 
ganui is one of the most striking objects, being 
mote available for navigation than any of the 
New Zealand rivers that I hare seen ; and at all 
times well supplied with water, so as to entirely 
cover the channel through whi(^ it Bowa — a cir- 
cumatance of no small value to a young and 
rising colony. 

After paying a visit to Mr. Taylor, the mission- 
ary, who is the author of a very interesting work 
on New Zealand, with one or two others of the 
leading settlers, I quitted tiie town to return to 
"Wellington, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TOYAGB PKOM "WANQANUI TO "WELLINGTON. 

On October the 16th I left "Wanganui in the 
steamer for Wellington. Instead of taking the 
pilot on board to cross the bar, which is a matter 
of some difficulty as well as danger, he remained 
on shore, signalizing from the flagstaff the par- 
ticular directions we were to pursue in making 
our exit from the river. When crossing 
the bar the breakers foamed and tossed our 
steamer about in a manner that fully proved that 
there was some risk incurred in the undertaking. 
I was not a little gratified when I found myself 
beyond their reach, in the quiet and graceful 
Bwellof the rolling sea. We should have reached 
Wellington the same evening, but for encounter- 
ing, in Cook's Straits, one of those hard gales 
which might be termed, very appropriately, a little 
typhoon. We had a favourable wind in the straits, 
when all of a sudden (a thing by no means un- 
usual), an opposite burster came on in a manner 
so furious that the captain, on hurrying into the 
cabin, declared it was blowing a hurricane. 
These winds, in Cook's Straits, blow generally in 
two directions, with little variation. When one 
declines another comes on in the opposite direc- 
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tion, seldom or never otherwise. Some of these 
winds, which may be denominated youngtyphoons, 
from the Tiolence with which they blow, come on 
gradoally until they reach their greatest force j 
others burst upon the astonished crew in a 
moment with all their fury, not, however, without 
giving warning, and then gradually decline. 
This latter has received the name of "butt-ender," 
from its resemblance to that part of a gun which 
is the heaviest, strongest, and broadest. The 
gale that attacked our bark was one of these 
" butt-enders.'' We kept under the ^elter of the 
laud as well as we were able until tlaylight ap- 
peared, at which time the gale gradually began to 
subside. On approaching the harbour of Wel- 
lington, we observed a small schooner in the 
distance, which hoisted signals of distress. We 
bore down to her, and ascertained that the tre- 
mendous gale of the previous night had destroyed 
nearly all her canvas, and consequently disabled 
her. She was from Canterbury, eight days out, 
with a scarcity of water and other provisions, 
carrying the nmil for England. At this particular 
juncture we were very near to a fearful tide-rip, 
which lay directly in the direction in which we 
were sailing. It was the intention of our captain 
to have avoided it, but having taken the disabled 
vessel in tow, and being behind time, he deter- 
mined, prudently or imprudently, to steam through 
it at aJl rislffl. Here I beheld a scene that I shall 
never forget. Not a breath of air stirred the 
serene atmosphere that enveloped the tops of the 
New Zealand mountains, whose summits stood 
out in admirable relief, exquisitely cut in mag- 
nificent outline against the blue sky. Not a 
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frown ehadowed the sur&ce of the water, as the 
■wind, having expended its strength, had stilled into 
breathless silence. Such was the weather when 
we entered the tide-rip. I thought the captain 
mad as he placed himself on the bridge to give 
the necessary instructions. At last we were in 
the surf, as truly such as if we had been stranded 
on the coast The vessel that we took in tow 
reeled and stumbled like a drunkard, having no 
canvas to steady her. I had seen many pictures 
of the shipwreck, it seemed as if the reaUty itself 
was now before me. The steamer's head being 
to the breakers, she mai^ged to scramble over 
them with tolerable agility. Frequently did the 
vessel in tow appear doomed to destruction, but, 
as if by a work of magic, she as often recovered 
her hold of the ocean wave. After half an hour's 
galloping up and down these convulsive waves, 
we at kst reached the heads, and entered the 
harbour of Wellington. Such was the fury of 
the gale, that a vessel riding at anchor in the har- 
bour broke from her moorings, with a valuable 
cargo, and was driven upon the rocks, and, with 
her cargo, was completely lost. A small house in 
Wellington was blown over during the same gale. 

WEUJNGTON. 

The town of WelHngton, since my visit in 
1851, had undergone fewer changes than I anti- 
cipated ; a new government-house, of considera- 
ble size, as well as a new hospital, equally 
commodious, being the most striking. The site 
on which the latter is built is rather remarkable. 
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Its two extremities are situated on fiats, Or level 
land, where straggling streets and good houses 
are seen, with excellent gardens, orchards, and 
paddocks. The intervening part consists of a 
long TOW of houses feeing the harbour, very near 
to the water's edge, situated at the foot of a high 
cliff. This is the least interesting part of tiae 
town, although it contains the greater part of the 
best shops. In thi» quarter its extension and 
growth are circumscribed by the sea in front, and 
by a high cliff behind. Nevertheless, many very 
good houses sit perched at its summit, in order to 
enjoy the privilege of being above their neigh- 
bours. These houses, when once entered, give 
an excellent view of the harbour and surrounding 
scenery ; but to the gouty and short-winded, the 
halt and the lame, the walk to and fro must be 
effected with considerable difficulty. . 

Many of the hills in the neighbourhood of the 
town had undergone a complete metamorphosis. 
The native trees and shrubs had been removed to 
make way for beautiful green grass, bounded on 
all sides with their neat fences, ornamented with 
cattle grazing and frisky horses. These hills are 
remarkable for having been the source of a new 
discovery in the science of pastoral pursuits, viz., 
that the very highest part of the mountains or 
hilla, instead of being poor and worthless, have 
proved to be the very richest portion, a feet com- 
municated to me by the present able and distin- 
guished superintendent of the province. Had 
my information come from a pot-house or a casual 
stranger, I should have had the statement corro- 
borated before committing it to paper. The 
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eleotion for superintendent took place during my 
short Bojoum. It appeared to me that the Wel- 
lingtonians, as well as the Nelsonians, are ex- 
tremely fond of electioneering business. I saw 
both towns during the election for, their respective 
superintendents: Nelson was remarkable for an 
excess of drunken men — Wellington less so, with 
an unusual amoimt of abuse. Flour-throwing 
appeared the favourite game at the latter place, 
accompanied with uproarious proceedings. Strol- 
ling one day in the town, and observing a sudden 
muster in a particular quarter, I hastened to the 
Hpot, and there discovered that Dr. Featherstone, 
the present superintendent, was about to return 
thanks to the electors for the high honour con- 
ferred upon him, on being elected a second time 
to the highest office in the province. I was much 
struck with the truly gentlemanlike appearance, 
attitude, gesture, and oratorical powers of the 
speaker. He had a tremulous expression of voice,' 
that gave a fine effect to the many beautiiul 
sentences he uttered ; and I was truly delighted to 
hear him give utterance to some very noble poli- 
tical sentiments, that were well calculated to 
improve the morals of the electors. Taking Dr. 
Featherstone altogether, he is vastly superior to 
nine-tenths of the parsons of all denominations in 
England as a speaker, and quite ahead of the 
majority of the M.F.S of the House of Commons. 
I paid a visit to the gaol, and there ascertained 
that the Soman Catholics were 100 per cent, 
higher in the criminal catalogue than any other 
sect. The convicts, in bygone times, were sent 
to Van Biemen's iknd, bat are now retained in 
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the BetUement. They, are compelled to ■work. 
The same day that I visited the establishment a 
prisoner locked the turnkey in his own cell, scaled 
the walls, and obtained his liberty. They were 
not long, however, in reeaptnring tlie .fugitive. 
In taking a walk to Earori, a short distance from 
the town, through a twisting road in ihe moun- 
tains, some of the most magnificent sylvan scenery 
I ever beheld will naturally attract the attention . 
of the traveller. About three miles on this road 
stands the Asylum. On entering the grounds I 
fell in with one of its officials, when the following 
conversation ensued : — 

" I am a stranger ; will you permit me to go 
over the building ? " 

O^cer : " 1, cannot allow you without the per- 
mission of the doctor, and he is not in the way." 
" I should be very sorry to cause you to in- 
fringe any of your rules." 

Officer: "Oh, out here in the colonies we 
don't mind so much about superiors : if you like, 
I will show you over." 

I asked him whether the old-settled colonists or 
the newly-arrived immigrants went mad soonest. 
His reply, whicb certainly seemed like an argii- 
mmtum ad hominum, for he very knowingly looked 
me in the face as he answered, " The new-eomers 
are maddest of all." 

I took it very good-naturedly. An institution 
on so small a scale does not require an elaborate 
description. The fact of the existence of such an 
establishment speaks well for the settlement. I 
think there were ten or twelve inmates at the 
time I paid it a visit, with room for a few more. 
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In conaequence of the gold discovery most things 
have risen in price. I lived in apartments, for 
which I had to pay a guinea a-week rent. I 
could have had the same accommodation in 
Loudon for bIx shillings. As the windows in my 
apartments were so constructed as not to open, I 
was compelled to have the doors frequently 
thrown open ; and, examining other houses in 
the settlement, I found them to be similarly con< 
etructed. Surely snch a state of things reflects 
but little credit either on the Government of 
SnglEoid or the nation at large, that ignorance 
so gross should be found to esist, to the great 
detriment and discomfort of every visitor who 
may require an apartment, in which he has to 
risk his hfe ; nor can it be less injurious to the 
fiettl^is themselves. Let me not' be misunder- 
stood : I am not describing the residences of the 
leading people of the colony ; they, no doubt, 
take care to breathe as much pure air as they 
require. I explained to my landlady the disad- 
vantage of her windows, to which she seemed to 
listen with attention. Would not some gentle- 
man member of the Atheneeum do well to give a 
lecture upon the physiological action of fresh air 
on the animal economy? Let him breathe his 
own carbonic acid gas that is continually given 
off from his lungs into a glass in such a manner 
as to prevent its escape ; then place a sparrow in 
it to breathe the same air that he has expired ; 
the result will be the death of the bird. A 
chemical experiment of this kind, well performed, 
to prove to the people that for want of a little 
enlightenment and education, and more fresh air, 
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they were literally murdering themselves, 'would 
prove not only instructive, but would prevent 
them from committing felo-de-se — -a condition 
most essential to the welfare of a young colony, 
where every working individual, if he does ma 
duty, is more valuable to the community than a 
horse. How many are there that are not as 
valuable as a donkey ! Before leaving Welliag- 
ton I ran down to the vaUey of the Hutt, where 
some of the best land and the most cultivated 
fields may be seen perhaps in the whole of New 
Zealand. This valley rivals anything to be found 
in Switzerland for romantic grandeur, while it far 
surpasses that country in its cereal crops and 
beautiful green fields. The fine roads, the 
churches and chapels, the hawthorn hedge, the 
well-partitioned fields, the excellent herds of' 
cattle and horses, and the wide range over whidi 
they extend, fully prove the prosperity and in- 
dustry of the settiers of the Hutt Valley. I paid 
visits to two or three settlers, where they lived in 
comparative mansions, having their lawns; shrub- 
beries, and gravel roads, iron gates, and even 
lodges, and many of the characteristics of a first- 
rate gentleman of the old country. On observing 
a remarkably fine rata tree towering to the 
^es, with its broad and umbrageous branches, I 
passed into the field, when I met with three of 
the most remarkable things I ever remember to 
have seen in one locality. The first was the tree ; 
the second the crop of grass, growing in the same 
field; and the third ^an extraordinary stout, tall, 
fleshy woman, whom I took, at least, for forty 
years of age, who, upon being questioned 
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upon the very delicate aubjeot, replied, " I 
am only seventeen, and a native of the country." 
A valley that will produce timber, grass, and 
iromen of such colos^ dimensions, . cannot he a 
very had part of the world for a poor emigrant. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AB0BIQINE8 OF KEW ZEALAND. 

The aborigines of New Zealand may be classed 
amongst the most intelligent, sagacious, and 
sharp-witted savages that ever existed at any age 
or time. Notwithstanding the immoral influences 
of eariy settlers, many of whom, in past times, 
were drunken whalers, who sought the shores of 
New Zealand for the express purpose of money 
making, contaminating ^em by bad examples; 
nevertheless, they have not only emerged irom 
barbarism, but possess a moral bearing and a 
grandeur of character which, in many instances, 
the white man would do well to follow. Drunk- 
ards are very tare amongst them. At the time 
that Captain Cook first visited them they amounted, 
it is supposed, to half a million. 3&s. Clifford 
informed me that Messrs. Wild and Wortley 
very recently visited pahs capable of holding 
three hundred, in which they found not more 
than thirty individuals. It is very probable that 
they do not amount at the present time to more 
than 20,000 or 30,000. This dreadfiil decrease 
in numbers has not been the want of the fostering 
hand of the Oovemment; neither has it arisen 
from lack of energy and zeal on the part of the 
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missionaries. They have reserves of land, of 
■which they claim the fee simple ; they are good 
cultivators of the soil, construct good boats, have 
accounts at the banks, are great lovers of money, 
and can pull an oar as well as the white man. I 
heard it stated upon one occasion, that a New 
Zealander was uixious to be educated, in order 
to ascertain to what extent the white man robbed 
him. At the time the war was carried on, our 
soldiers were anxious for engagement with a 
party of natives who were very busily occupied 
in getting in their harvest. They sent the abori- 
gines a challenge to fight. The answer that they 
received sheds a lustre upon the Kew Zealand 
character, as evincing not only physical pluck, 
but a high moral courage united to great good 
common-sense, and I very much question if any 
ot the working population of Europe would have 
delivered a more sparkling reply : " We are too 
busily employed now getting in our harvest, but 
as soon as we have finished we are quite ready to 
fight you." They make excellent policemen. 
TT&ey are remarkably free from the charge of 
highway robbery. The Superintendent of "Wel- 
lington informed me that the postman from Auck- 
land, laden with gold, bills of exchange, and other 
valuables, had to traverse a district in which 
they abounded, unprotected, without being robbed 
or even molested. An affi^y took place in the 
province of Auekhmd between the natives and the 
white population, in which either a native or a 
white man was killed. This circumstance was 
near leading to an outbreak between the parties, 
which, however, was prevented by the opportune 
interference of Colonel Wynard, who was then 
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in power, during the absence of the Governor. I 
believe that be went down in person to the 
nativea, pacified them, and thereby prevented the 
shedding of blood. They thanked him for his 
timely interference, promised to keep the peace, 
and begged of him in ease any misunderstanding 
should arise in future, that he would send no re- 
presentative, write no letters, but come down to 
them to discuss the subject with them &ce to face, 
head to head. It strikes me that these savages 
possessed an intuitive knowledge of the many 
Mlacies and thin-skinned logic of diplomacy. The 
following anecdote I had from the governor of the 
gaol at Wellington : — 

. A prisoner escaped. The governor went to a 
maori. convict, who traced the man, gave a signal, 
humbugged the prisoner with the notion that he 
had done well in escaping, and that be should 
have done the same himself ; and so kept liiTn ia 
conversation until the governor arrived, when 
the fellow was recapturei 

Mrs. Clifford allowed me to take a copy of the 
following letter, which was written to Sir George 
Qrey and Mr. St. Hill, a magistrate, by a New 
Zeahind chief, tbe subject being Ulo loss of his 
wife : — 

" Parantmkio, 15th Mv., 1851. 

" TO STE GEOEGE GREY. 

" Fkiend Goveehob, — Notice you and Mr. 
St. Hill: I speak about my woman, wishing 
yon to search for her. Ton can send the police 
to search, and if they find W, send her back. 
If she is not found, let the Europeans know about 
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my woman. I would die for a woman. Land 
would be let go for a woman. I will never give 
OTer troubling you for my woman. This is all 
from me, friend to you bom, 

"NA MOKA 
" EANGHIATA." 

Hrs. Clifford assured me that she had witnessed 
the sudden decline of native girls without any 
apparent attadk from any m^ady whatever. She 
described it as a general wasting or breaking-up 
of the constitution. At Wellington I went to the 
hospital, to learn some particulars in relation to 
the natives. I had previously heard that, at a 
period of time quite recent, the natives, prior 
to the arrival of the white men,'Were in a great 
measure, if not entirely, free from the maladies of 
the immigrant ; and that, after the intermingling 
of the two races, the white man had communi- 
cated all his disorders to the natives, whilst they 
themselves enjoyed a comparative freedom. This 
view of the cLuestion, however, was entirely con- 
tradicted by the present physician of the institu- 
tion. He informed me that scrofula, and con- 
sumption, and inflammation of the lungs, w^^ 
common diseases of the natives in the year 1840, 
which statement entirely settles the dispute, as 
that period was the date of the commencement of 
the colony, or thereabouts. A remittent fever, 
ending with typhoid aymptonw, with haJci haki, 
a kind of New Zealand itch, he considered as an 
endemic disorder of the country. He fiilly con- 
curred in the general statement that the natives 
were fearfully declining, but remarked at the 
same time that he had hopes of its being stayed, 
as he believed at Taupo t^ere was a healliiier 
o2 
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race. At Wanganui I Tisited several of their resi- 
dences with one of the missionaries. I was mmh. 
struck ^dth the skill and taste display-ed in their 
ornamentation and carvings in wood outside their 
habitations, and the more so finrhen I learnt that 
the only article employed was a simple nail. The 
crops under cultivation at "Wanganui were the 
best I had seen up to that period. At the tim^ 
of my visit to Wanganui, Mr. Taylor, the mia- 
Bionary, had gone to a distant part to act as 
mediator between two native tribes who were 
threatening each other with all the horrors of war. 
The assistant of Mr. Taylor informed me that he 
believed the Roman Catholics had fomented the 
quarrel between the hostile tribes, in order to 
make merclmndise of them in a religious point of 
view, or, in other words, to get them into the 
confessional. The Roman Catholics were most 
assiduous in their exertions to make native con- 
verts to their own creed, and the manner in which 
they appealed to the natives was well caloulated 
to carry out their views. They constructed mills 
for the natives without charge, and then begged 
of them to give them an equivalent in simply 
coming to the mass, and afterwards to the confes- 
sional. To what extent th^ have proselytized the 
aborigines I am not able to assert. I questioned 
the assistant missionary as to the education of the 
maoris, who informed me that they had a school; 
but at the time that I visited them the scholars 
were unfortunately either at home, or else em- 
ployed in cultivating the grounds. He informed 
me that they had some difficulty in getting them 
to school. He spoke of them as possessing a dis- 
poeitiDn of the most merqorial kind, having much 
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diffiouliy ia keeping them for a length of time to 
any one particular subject. As Christians he 
spoke of them in the highest terms. He informed 
me that he had numbers of these savages as com- 
mimicants at the sacrament, who sixteen or 
seventeen years ago would have been but too 
delighted to have made a hearty meal of his pre- 
cious person, as they then considered human desh 
as the greatest possible bonne bouche. He stated 
that one of the natives had not only been converted, 
but had turned preacher, and possessed an elo- 
quence and fervour rarely surpassed by the white 
man. He informed me that a military gentleman 
had a mistress, whom he at length abandoned, as 
is usually the case with those uirfortunates. Some 
young maori had illicit intercourse with her, for 
which they were expelled the pah, or, in other 
words, exoommunicated in the aboriginal sense of 
the word. The chief of the tribe took up tho 
question, and deliberately came to the conclusion 
^t excommunication was not a sufficient punish- 
ment to the delinquents, and ooncluded the a£^ 
by fining, them. This was all done at the insti- 
gation of the maoris, not of the missionaries. 
Should an animal belonging to a native kick, 
injure, or maim any one of another tribe, it is 
the custom of the maoris to make compensation for 
such damage. Upon one occasion a native hap- 
pened to be riding a borrowed horse ; the animal 
turned restive, and unfortunately kicked a white 
man ; the maori, although not tiie proprietor of 
the horse, nevertheless made ample compensation. 
It is nece^ary to inform my reader that these 
statements in reference to the natives were answers 
to the following question: Have you Christian- 
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ized the maorie ? It is deeply to be lamented 
that sudi a noble race of men are being rapidly 
exterminated; the loss to the colony will be 
almost irreparable. So completely are they adopt- 
ii^ the civilization of the white man, that they 
nov live in honseB, wear the costume of the 
European, and one old chief lives in a capital 
house, and dines off plate. Some of the chiefe' 
daughters put on their habits, mount their 
horses, and gallop away after the fashion of 
an English lady. The assistant missionary stated 
that during the whole of his experience not 
a single maori wa^ had up for stealing. It is 
the duty of an honest traveller not to be one- 
sided. In paying a visit to one of the leading 
settlers of the same disbrict these statements were 
not contradicted, but it was the opinion of my 
iiiend, that the natives under the missionaries 
were not a whit better than others. My friend, 
who made this statement, was a nominal C^iristian, 
but possibly one who had not undergone a change 
of heart. My informant, the assistant missionary, 
possessed aU the characteristics, as far as one 
mortal can judge of another, of an individual 
who had been bom again. An honest traveller, 
in many instances, resembles a judge : he collects 
evidence for the jury to decide. I leave the 
matter, dear reader, in your hands, trusting that 
you will be impartial in your verdict. By way of 
conclusion, I may remark that the natives of 
New Zealand hold property in common, never 
separately or individually. 
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HABrrS AKB MAKNBB» Of TBE SETTLEB6. 

On this sabject I slntll in a great measure 
speak from personal experience. In the wild 
graasy wildemeseee of Australia and New Zea- 
Und, where pastoral pursuits or sheep-farming are 
carried on, l^e habits and manners of the people 
Tary according to their respective breeding and 
tastes. In New Zealand, at one eheep station, 
I was £« well' treated as in England, having 
almost the same attention, comfort, and good 
attendance ■ of servants, as could be met witti in 
the old (xrantry. At another, where the pro- 
prietor was one of high respectability, he was 
not at all too proud to take his meals with his 
servants in the kitchen, and all his visitors, of 
high or low easte, had to undergo the same. 
An old Australian squatter told me that, in the 
neighbourhood of the diggings, he met with the 
high-sherriff of a county in Ireland, who had 
suddenly become metamorphosed into a waiter. 
In New Zealand I saw two of the finest-propor- 
tioned men possible, costumed after the &shion of 
the lowest of the low. I made inquiries concern- 
ing them, and ascertained that they were men of 
high aristocratic extraction. This I quickly dis- 
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cemed from their noble features. Theae men 
had undergone every possible physical and moral 
degradation through indolent habits and a drunken 
career. They had slept out in the open air, lived 
and cohabited with the worst New Zealand savages, 
and had become filthy in the worst sense of the 
word — I allude to that filth that generates new 
creatures upon, the epidermal covering. The de- 
scendants and relations of high English aristocracy 
have known what it is to suffer semi-starvation in 
the colonies, in a great measure and in most cases 
arising ftxtm imprudence, carelessness, cr impro- 
vident habits. 

From a New Zealand senator of high standing 
I had the following recital : — 

Some years since I was anxioiis to obtain 
a sheep -run in Australia, whither I went. 
After visiting one of the sheep stations, I had 
for a guide one of the shepherds, who in his 
Speech and manner gave certain indications of 
Imving been bred a gentleman. On leaving hint 
for ever, I said, " Well, old fellow, I shall never 
see you again : I am sure that you have not been 
a shepherd all your life — yoii need not be delicate 
in teUing me all about it." The shepherd made 
no reply. I addressed him a second time, but 
without extracting from him any information 
whatever on the subject. ^ 

""Well," said my friend, " I am now ready to 
find my way by myself and can dispense with 
your services," at the same time eyeing him 
keenly, " I know you are s gentleman by birdi, 
although garbed as a shepherd." 

"Well,'' said the shepherd, "if you must know, 
I axa related to the sa«ud-ao's of sudt a county. 
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and connected also with the dnke of another part 
of England." 

The son of an English duke entered an inn in 
Australia whCTe I was dining alone, or rather 
after I had fini^ed mj dinner, in a manner so 
ill-bred and so disgracefully dnmk, that I instantly 
quitted the room. A lady to whom I was intro- 
duced in New Zealand, who was bom in the 
oountry, said to me, believing that I intended 
settling amongst them, " Well, sir, I ooilgratnlate 
you 04 having arrived in a country where you 
will enjoy true liberty." The liberty that she 
alluded to was the fireedom from the social tyranny 
of the old country, which sometimes throw? a 
greater restraint upon a person than if he were 
bom under the Czar. The manners of the well-bred 
old Australian squatters possess a frankness and 
ease that render them fer more agreeable than 
the same class in the old country. In Sydney 
the descendanta of the original convicts now 
form the leading aristocracy of the place. They 
possess wealth, higher position, and many of 
them are the great leaders in social as well 
as political life. The manners of our ignorant 
people at home, when they emigrate, frequently 
improve from the facility they have of associating 
with their superiors. When, however, they do 
not, they form sometimes the most objectionable 
and intolerable bores to be met with. I have 
alluded to some of the habits and manners of the 
higher orders ; let us now t^e a glance at the 

loWOT. 

I remained for some time in one of the best inns 
in one of the finest towns in Australia, where I 
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gave an order to the chambermaid. Not knowing 
lier name, I addressed her as Hary. She suddenly 
coloured as red as a pickled cabbage, tossed her 
head high in the air, and feeling that all her 
dignity and self-copiplacfflQcy were annihilated by 
baving giren her a misnomer, she said with an 
air and tone that Mly expressed the indignity sbe 
had suffered from my remark, " It is not Mary; 
my name is Jane." At Wellington a member of 
the Provincial Council was my boatman, and a 
very exorbitant one too, for he charged ijae ten 
shluings for that which would be done in England 
for half-a-crown. That restraint and systematic 
code of etiquette so characteristic of the old 
country, is to a certain extent thrown aside, which 
gives a charm to colonial society, when it is truly 
well-bred. In many instances the loss of it, 
in not restraining young and forward colonial 
youth, who go diead fer too fest, is deeply to be 
deplored ; it teUs both ways — it has its pros and 
its cons. I saw one instance of a rough, raw 
hobble-de-hoy of a fellow, a common shepherd, 
who had under him, at a sheep station, the son of 
a gentleman, over whom he tyrannized in the 
most horrible, manner, threatening one day to 
do for the young gentleman if he did not alter his 
manners. In Melbourne, when the diners had 
pretty much their own way, if they saw even in 
the streets, any one that was not dressed after their 
own fashion, the invariable custom was to hoot and 
shout the new chum, as he was termed. These 
rough manners have, however, happily to a certain 
ext^t &llen into disuse, and been succeeded 
by another and a better style. I have heard of 
a writer who suggested to a city missionary the 
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necesKty of reforming the better class of English 
society by the aid of missionaries — knowing full 
well ttiat the example set by the rich is too rKidily 
adopted by the poorer classes. The same autho- 
rity, if he were aware of the irreligion, savagiflm, 
and barbarity practised by the white races at 
some of the wild and distant sheep stations of 
the antipodes, where the uneducated stockman, 
and in some cases the educated as well, hare for 
years in succession never seen the inside of a 
church — I think that they also ought to be pro- 
vided with missionaries. In many cases of 
colonial life the gentleman has to come down a 
peg or two, whichacoounts for the sudden elevation 
of the working men. I have seen, however, as 
many delightful, and amiable, and excellent people 
in the colonies, and quite as well-mannered, as I 
ever met in Great Britain. I breakfasted with a 
gentleman related to one of the best families in 
England, where one servant was kept. The 
servMit-maid either was too incompetent to cook 
the meal, or very unwilling; so the head of the 
house set to in good earnest, by blowing the fire, 
toasting the bread, brewing the coffee, and, in 
feet, doing the servant's work, whilst the maid 
• herself attended to some other duty or else took 
recreation in the garden, for I saw but little of 
her during the repast. A lady remonstoated with 
a servant-girl for not havii^ rubbed her mahogany 
table eo as to produce the necessary polish. She 
answered in the following maimer : — 

*' To tell you the truth, ma'am, I did not come 
out to New Zealand to rub fiimiture, but to get 
married." 

I dined with one of the leadii^ person^s of 
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a young setUement at the antij^odes, where it was 
a regular diimer-party. I arriTed rather early, 
before the cloth was laid, and was met by the 
lady of the house, who shook hands of coarse with, 
her right hand, white she held the table-cloth in 
her left. She very soon began to cover the ma- 
hogany, whereupon I gave her a helping hand by 
laying hold of the other extremity, and in a very 
short time we together quickly summoned the 
caaters, salt, ^ves, forks, and spoons, and all the 
otiier etceteras, without the aid of a servant. An 
Australian squatter will ride his horse forty, fifty, 
and even sixty miles, without feeding him, and at 
the same time perform all the offices of groom, and 
ostler, and blacksmith into the bargain. He can 
shoe his horse after he has ridden him. I took 
lodgings, for which I paid very handsomely, and 
I invariably found that the children had their 
little wants attended to before I got either shoes, 
water, breakfast, or anything else that I might 
require. I had two rooms, ^e bedroom, and the 
other for taking my meals. The latter waa so 
small that I could not dine comfortably. An easy 
chair, covered with a smart-looking texture, was 
the most hypocritieal apparatus possible. I be- 
lieve it was made by a tailor, as the angles were 
all wrong, oramping the body. It might have been 
sent during the t^ys of the inquisition, to that 
abominable institution, as a new invention, and 
as an exquisite means of torture. Once or twice 
I laid down upon the sofe, and got the cramp, also 
from it being badly constructed. Neither of my 
windows opened. I therefore ran conwderable 
risk every day of being poisoned by my own, 
expirations of carbonic aoid gas, to prevent which 
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T opened the door frequently, upon which ocoa- 
Bions a host of young iirchins, with rosy cheeks 
and hungry stomachs, would stand looking at me 
in the passage, as if I had been one of the seven 
wonders of the world. These young noieemongere 
and starers had paid a visit to my landlady for the 
purpose of obtaining a hal^nny-worth of sugar- 
stick, a penny-worf^ of nu^ or a piece of that 
renowned brown ginger-bread that had a space of 
the window allotted to it in such a conspicuous 
manner as to set the mouths of the young urchins 
in the town a-watering. The reader must not 
suppose that I have been describing the best 
lodgings to be had in the colonies. All the best 
had been t^en, which left me no altemative but 
to go where I found myself so peculiarly situated. 
Ample amends, however, were made for this dis- 
comfort, as my landlady dished me up every day 
some of the finest mutton-chops, tarts, and pud- 
dings. She was one of the best cooks I ever met 
with, either in the colonies or out of them. 

I have given the above, not as general and 
invariable tj^pes of colonial manners, but as speci- 
mens which are still characteristic of the colonies, 
and may still, and will very frequently, be met 
with. 

In all the colonies that I have visited at the 
antipodes an intense selfishness is the leading 
feature. I allude to that quality as it exemplifies 
itself in money-making, and in a manner that is 
deeply to be deplored, viz., that of pigeoning a 
new chum, or stripping him of his last hali^nny. 
Indolence, such as is ^oronghly unknown in the 
United States, prevails more or less throughout all 
the antipodean colonies, except in Victoria, where 
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they are weeding oat the black sheep, and 
employing the idle grumblers, who form leagues 
to impose upon those who are liberal. 

That democracy has been progressing gradually 
and imperceptibly for many centuries past, for weal 
or for woe, and is now rapidly advancing, is fully 
borne out by those who are at all acquainted with 
colonial life : to wit, the ballot has been carried at 
Melbourne; a common working man at WeUir^- 
ton is a member of Jiie Provincial Council ;. where, 
besides, the lower orders have petitioned the 
Government to make them a present of the soil, 
simply because they are poor men and settlers. 



The form of government in New Zealand is 
somewhat analogous to that of the United States 
of America. There are six provinces in New 
Zealand, which are ah empowered to elect their 
own representatives. These, again, elect other 
members to form the general parliament, or federal 
government, of the country, who meet once a year 
for the transaction of business, at Auckland, the 
capital of the country. The electOTS of the pro- 
vinces possess also the qualification of voting for a 
representative of the federal government. The 
quaMcatioa of an elector is so small, both in 
Australia and Hew Zealand, that it approaches 
very near to universal suffrage. The superinten- 
dent is the highest functionary in the six provinces 
of New Zealand. He is the speaker of the Pro- 
vincial Council, and possesses the power of placing 
a veto upon the proceedings of the House. I had 
the pleasure of dining with the speaker of the 
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general parliament, wlio mfi>rmed me that tJieir 
first debate waa carried on with as mucli Tigour 
and talent as if it had been disouBSed in the House 
of Commons. Each province haa laws peculiar to 
itself. Other laws are enacted by the General 
Federal Oovemment at Auckland, while in Bome 
instances the laws of England are stUl in force ; 
and, as there are six provinces and a general 
government at Auckland, the New Zealand settlers 
are under eight different systems of government. 
At times this has led to mauy ridiculous and 
anomalous proceedings, in consequence of some of 
the provincial governments acting for themselves 
without consulting the fountain-head at Auckland. 
The system of electioneering in New Zealand is 
of a most anomalous and farcical character. It 
is not only colonial, but completely antipodean to 
the system carried out in the old country. I have 
beard it frequently asserted that men have voted 
very often without the legal and necessary qua- 
lifications, and that sons of dead men long since 
departed, have had their shades numbered to take 
part in the uproarious proceedings of an election, 
by having their votes duly recorded. 

The vote by ballot has been adopted in Victoria, 
and is said to work welL The land question, at 
tiie time that I visited the antipodes, was the 
exdting and general topic of the day aU over Aus- 
tralia as well as in New Zealand. The following 
letter, which appeared in a Sydney paper, throws 
no little light upon tins all-importiant topic : — 

" It is a common observation, tliat there is no- 
thing so short-lived, nothing so changeable, as the 
breatii of popular fevour ; tiiey who have spent 
the greater portion of their lives in the arena of 
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politics are fully aware of 1Mb changeableneas ia 
the temper of the populace. Men are led, with- 
out reflection, to follow a new phantom, and col- 
lectively deport themselves in a manner they 
would he ashamed to do individually. The man 
in political life who acts eonscientiouBly and ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, is sure, some 
time or other, in the course of his career, to dis- 
please many of his admirers, and then he must 
bear the weight of their indignation and wrath, 
which are poured upon him with the utmost un- 
relenting, fury. EUs motives are misconstrued, 
his former services are forgotten, and he is 
at once repr^ented as nothing but a designing, 
unscrupulous, and unprincipled schemer. Every 
man who has taken an active part in political 
movements has at one period or other experieiwed 
the bitterness of feeling arising from this species 
of ingratitude amongst sections of the people." 

Though there is much truth in the preceding 
paragraph, the authw: should have known that what 
men, when disappointed in their views, call ingra- 
titude, the masses may generally designate well- 
merited retribution ; it being a notorious &ct that 
not a few of those men who during the present 
century have bawled most lustily for the people's 
-rights, have done so, not so much to procure fm: 
the masses any amelioration in their condition, as to 
elevate themselves to political power, that in. due 
time they might secure a few of the loaves and 
fishes for themselves and their dependants. Had 
he done so, he would not have written the fol- 
lowing : — 

" I am not therefore at all surprised to find 
that the present ministiry are just now the object t^ 
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most mimerited Blander, &c., by some parties, ■while 
a few months ago they were in the same propor- 
tion the objects of their most intense admira- 
tion. No doubt the present ministry have brought 
into the legislature a bill for the settlement of the 
' land question,' which has given almost universal 
dissatisfaction, and which, should it ever pass into 
a law, will, in my humble judgment, be found 
impracticable. But I can see no reason in this 
for heaping upon them such loads of abuse as 
seem to have been hurled at them a few evenings 
ago at a meeting held in Wynyard Square." 

See no reason I Why, if the bringing in of a 
bill obnoxious to the great body of the people be 
not a sufficient reason for hurling abuse at those 
who attempt to pass such a measure, what, in the 
name of common sense, will induce the masses to 
drive their rulers from power. What but a late 
attempt of this kind here compelled the late Liberal 
ministry to fly from Downing Street ? And every 
fiiture ministay, be they Whig, Tory, or Radical, 
will be made to take a simikr flight, that may 
dare to offer so glaring an insult to the national 



But although we do not agree with the writw 
on these points, nor altogether on the important 
land question, yet conceiving that his remarks on 
it deserve something more than a hasty perusal, 
I give them a place here, in hope that they may 
attract the attention of those who have both the 
will and the power of applying them to useful 
purposes. After a few more preliminary remarks, 
the author proceeds thus : — . 

" But I object to the Parliament in New South 
Wales, or the Parliament of Victoria, or that of 
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Tasmania, Tnalritig a final settlement of the land 
question, as they are now attempting to do in 
tiieir respective colonies, each framing a separate 
and widely different law. The question is one oi 
a purely federal nature, one in vhich eaoh of the 
Australian colonies is as much interested as the 
other, and it ought, in, its broadest sense, to be 
dealt with only by a federal parliament. The 
system now being pursued by the different oolo* 
nies is neither more nor less than a bidding against 
each other for immigration; and such a system 
cannot be otherwise than injuriouB in tlie long 
run. 

" But there is one species of legislation on the 
land question which, if acted upon, would go &r 
towards its satiskotoTy settlement, and whioh it 
is the duty of each of the Australian legislatures, 
but m.ore particularly those of New South Wales, 
to enter upon immediately. I allude to a tax 
npon tlie land ; such a tax would do more towards 
the settlement of an agricultural peculation in 
tiie interior of the colony, and for the opening np 
of the land, than all the land bills tiiat can well, 
or ever will, be invented. It would pat an end 
at once and for ever to what all parties, whether 
sincerely or not, appear to dread so much as likely 
to oome upon us — a monopoly of land, as if there 
were not a monopoly of land already. If a tax 
of a shilling or eighteenpenco an acre were plaoed 
npon all country land^ no matter what their 
quality or situation, and at the rate of ten shiliings 
an acre upon all town allotments, there would 
soon be ain end to monopoly; and lands in all parts 
of the country, now lock&d up in the hands of 
private individuals, would soon be in the market 
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in great abmidance, and at a rate so cheap that 
every industrious man who was desirous of ob- 
taining a farm could do so. 

" Wb.ea we remember that there are individuiJa 
here who are in possession of their 60,000 and 
100,000 acres each, which they will neither lease 
nor sell, we can easily imagine how e^er they 
would be to sell after ttie tax-gatherer had called 
upon them for a year's payment of their tax, 
amounting to some j£2,600 or £7,500, as the case 
might be, and informed tiiem that he would an- 
nually pay them a visit for that sum. -Why, there 
is one company, the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, which iu one single district of the country 
holds no leas than 464,340 acres in one place, 
which was given to this same monopolizing com- 
pany — a company whi<^ for years has been a curse 
and obstnietion to the colony, for nothing. Sup- 
posing a tax of 1b. 6d. per acre were imposed 
upon land — and there is no reason why it should 
not be, such a tax being just and equitable — this 
land-monopolizing company, residing in a foreign 
country, draining the colony of wealth, and con* 
tributing nothing towards its exigencies, would 
be compelled annually to pay to the Government 
the sum of £34,848 for this grant alone. Bnt 
besides this, they hold thousands of acres in other 
parts of the country, which they have likewise 
received for nothing, and which they keep locked 
up from the people, selling and leasing it only at 
high and ruinous prices. If they were thus called 
upon to disgorge, they would be very soon glad 
to sell that which they now hold so tenaciously ; 
or they would have to retom the land into the 
hands of the Oovenunent, to be disposed of by 
p2 
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them for the adrantage of the people at large. I 
have not the means of knowing, in &ct, I believe 
no return has ever yet been made of the quan- 
tity of land alienated fivm the Crown, but I have 
reason to believe, that if the plan I propose were 
adopted, a source of between £600,000 and 
£700,000 a year would be derived. "Were 
this the case, the Govermnent would have no 
occasion to borrow, and almost go a-begging to 
capitalists to induce them to lend ; and what debt 
has already been incurred would be very speedily 
paid off, which, in spite of Mr. Donaldson's asser- 
tions to the contrary, I believe would be a very 
great blessing ; for a state of indebtedness is in 
no way desirable, either for a country or an indi- 
vidual. This is a question which should be urged 
upon the attention of the ministry, and I believe 
that if the representations of the desirability of 
such a measure were made to them in a proper 
manner, and from all parts of the colony, they 
would not be slow to accede to it." 

If the above be from the pen of a working man, 
he may well be proud of being a contributor to 
a newspaper, for the fecility and fluency with which 
he writes, may take rank , and a vastly superior rank 
too, with many a man educated at a tmiversity ; and, 
although I do not agree with all his statemeute, 
he ftilly proves that knowledge is power for good 
or for evil, no matter the quarter from whence 
it comes, — whether from the man of high or low 
position, the aristocrat or the plebeian. These 
colonies are the very hot-beds that force the 
intellect of the working classes, and develop 
mental quahties which might have lain dormant 
in the old country without coming to maturity. 
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In paying a visit to a lady at Melbourne, ahe 
made the folio-wing remark upon the legislature 
of yictoria, in reference at least to one of its 
memhers, — " The vessel in -wliich I came out from 
England had a cuddy servant that now exercises 
hia mental faculties in law-maMng for the settle- 
ment." Prior to my second visit to the colonies, 
for some years past, I invariably recommended 
all the TTorking people with whom I came in 
contact, to pack up as soon as possible for some 
of our distant colonies, in order to better their 
condition ; not foi^tting to lay great stiess upon 
the facility with which they might not only 
become cultivators, but proprietors, of the soil. 
I have frequently remarked — If you are an 
honest man, uneducated, and not remarkable 
for being a skilful worker — if you will only make 
the beet of your hands, and persevere in the right 
direction, you are sure, if your health does not 
fail you, of' being on your own acres before you 
have been there a year and a half, or at most from 
two to three years. 

That this has been a truthfal statement can be 
fully proved by the innumerable cottage-proprie- 
tors who occupy the thousands of acres to be 
found in the Waimea, a short distance from the 
town of Nelson. This state of things, however, 
I found, on my last visit to the colonies, to have 
undergone a considerable change — a change 
that certainly act» in antagonism to the interest 
of the working classes. Cupidity on the part of 
large capitalists, in combination with the squat- 
ting interest, has produced that change which 
act^ so detrimentally, and places the lands of the 
colonies in the hands of ihe rich almost exdu- 
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Bively. Wien lands are put up by auction at the 
npset Ooyemnient price, say a pound per acre, 
the poor man, in nine cases out of ten, is ridden 
over, rough-shod, by the overwhelming influence 
of rich capitalists and wealthy squatters. I have 
been informed, however, that at Adelaide, South 
Australia, there still exist greater facilities for 
the poor man, and it is to that part of the world 
that I strongly recommend him to emigrate, 
where he may place himself upon soil on which he 
may enjoy all the privileges and advantages so 
desirable for the sons of poverty — a homestead 
with its acres. I was very much surprised when 
I paid a visit to Melbourne, to hear that the 
labour-market was over-stocked — a declaration 
which carried upon the fece of it one of the 
greatest fallacies ever uttered in modem times. 
The poor men at that time were forming leagues 
for the redress and amelioration of their poverty- 
stricken condition. A country capable of containing 
a population of 20,000,000 when thoroughly de- 
vdoped, now not enumerating more than 400,000, 
clearly proves, I think, the maladministration oj 
government a&irs, and that cupidity and immense 
bungling must have laid the foundation of such 
an objectionable state of affairs in the colony of 
Victoria. That indolence on the part of those 
who constituted the league of working men was a 
predominant feature, was fully proved from the 
feet of a spirited Government contractor advertising 
to employ all who were anxious to be engaged, at 
a fair remuneration, on some of the Gtovemment 
works. The contractor offered to provide con- 
veyances for the employed ; and I believe that at 
the appointed time not more than some twenty or 
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thirty accepted the invitation, although hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, were out of employ. 

The monopoly of the land in the liands of the 
Bquatt«r and great capitalist, vith an extremely 
awkward, and inexperienced, and selfish govern- 
ment, must have been the cause of that anomalous 
state of things in a young country, where every 
immigrant ought to meet with employment. I 
waa truly astonished to find many advocates, even 
amongst those who were old and experienced 
hands in the colonies, of the (Opinion, that the 
labonr-market was over-stocked. 

In mentioning this view of the subject to the 
celebrated Mrs. Chisholm, whose head and heart 
have been so well employed in developing the 
Tesources of the colony by means of immigration, 
I am happy to say Hmt she repudiated t£e doc- 
trine in the strongest possible terms. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NATUEAL HISTOKT OF THE ASTTPODES, 

It is not my intention to go into the systematic and 
lengthy desoription which oonBtitutM this most de- 
lightM bran^ of natural science, but merely to 
touch, and that very briefly t«o, upon some of the 
features of this charming study, in order to 
stimulate enquiring minds, and above all travellers, 
to avail themselves of the vast store of interesting 
and valuable and rare o1:^ects which abound at 
the Antipodes. Prior to my visit to Australia I 
bad botanized in the Korthem hemisphere, nearly 
from the Xorth Cape in Lapland to the island of 
Jamaica, and in most countries on the continent of 
Europe, as -well as through the greater part of 
North America, which gave me a tolerable ao- 
qnaintance, not only with systematic or descriptive 
botany, but also with that delightful and most 
interesting branch of study, the geographical dis- 
■ tribution of plants. After such extensive roamings 
amongst the wild flowers, and many peregrinations 
amid the primeval foreete of NorWay, Europe, and 
North America, I flattered myself that I went 
well prepared to understand some of the features 
of the vegetable world at the Antipodes. This, 
however, was very, very far from being realized. 
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Wlien I first landed in Australia, to my utter 
astomshmeut and bewilderment, I looked around 
me in vain for my old vegetable acquaintanoea of 
the Northern hemisphere. I examined the many 
wonderfol trem which abound in the Australian 
forest, I looked at the various shrubs that are 
spread over the eurfece. I made the acquaintance 
of all the flowers that surrounded me, not for- 
getting to pry into banks, hedges, ditches, lakes, 
and many other loc^ties too numerous to mention, 
witliout being able, perhaps, to encounter a true 
British species. I fell in with the AimgalUs 
arvensis and the Convolvulus arvensis, which axe 
plants that belong to the British flora, growing in 
a crop of com, which circumstance induced me to 
conclude that they were introduced. I am much 
inclined to the opinion, from what I saw myself^ 
as well as from what I learnt from those well 
acquainted with the botany of the country, that a 
single British species of the vegetable kingdom 
may possibly not exist throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the vast continent of Australia. It is 
quite needless for me to assert that any attempt 
on my part to give a description of what I saw 
would be as ridiculous as it would be fruitless. 
This wonderful region of the vegeteble world 
must be seen by the experienced and well-travelled 
botanist to be duly appreciated. I may remark, 
however, that the leaves of the trees possess en- 
tirely another character when compared with those 
of the Northern hemisphere. Instead of being 
smooth, soft, juicy, and flexible like our own, 
they are hard, leathery, and comparatively dry, 
presenting their edges to the sky instead of ^e 
broad and expanded siir&ce. Botanists distinguish 
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them by the scientific name of PkyUodium, firom 
the &ot of their diflfering from the trees of Europe. 
The rind or bark of some of the gum-lrees 
(Eucalypti) resemble the skins of eels and some 
other fishes, rather than the outer oovering of an 
English tree. The first time I beheld the 
Epacris grandiflora at one of the botanic Bkows 
in London, it struck me as being one of the 
loveliest things to be found in the wide, wide 
world. I was truly delighted one day, when 
roaming in the neighbourhood of Sydney Heads, 
to find myself surrounded with numberless ^eoi- 
mens of diis most elegant species. 

Nor is it in the vegetable world alone that this 
singularity and rarity of British species are to be 
found. Perhaps in the whole range of ornitho- 
logy not a bird belonging to Qreat Britain 
can be enumerated amongst the various and 
numerous tribes of birds that stock the Australian 
continent. Entomology, however, affords a slight 
exoeptiou to this rule, as there are three species 
whi(i are common to Britain. As far as I was 
enabled to judge, the duoacter of the fishes too 
was 83 perfectly antipodean as other objects be- 
longing to the vast field of natural history. The 
omithorynchus and kangaroo are specimens which 
the zoology of Australia alone presents to the 
student of natural history. 

When at Melbourne Mr. Blandowski gave an 
account of his recent discoveries in natural 
history on the lower Murray, extending from 
December, 1856, to August, 1857, and intro- 
duced his remarks by describing the difficult and 
threatening character of the natural features of 
the country. The small staff by which he was 
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accompanied on setting out in December, aoon 
felled to render him any assistance. ProsecutiDg 
his studies he had to swim the Murray and other 
smaller rivers several times, and among them the 
Darling, which even at three hundred miles from 
its junction was a formidable river. To the abo- 
rigines he was indebted for the greater part of 
the information and specimens of the country. 
The general features of the country were correctly 
laid down in Arrowsmith's large map of Eastern 
Australia. The Goulbum Ranges, so called by 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, appeared to have exist^ 
only in imagination. That traveller was probably 
deceived by distant clouds, for there was nothing 
but extensive plains, relieved by small hills, from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet in 
height. From latitude 32° a new yegetation 
commenced; and north of Mount MurcMson, at 
a horizon of some twenty-five miles appeared 
ranges of some very high hills. He was not able 
to discover any fossils in Victoria, but found lai^ 
quantities of very beautiful ones on the South 
Australian side of the river. In the river Murray 
he had found sweet- water sponges — be believed a 
new feature — and various spiders, lobsters, craw- 
fish, &c., besides three species of viviparous shell- 
fish. It was supposed that there were only five 
kinds of fish in tiie Murray, but he was able to 
furnish drawings of no less than twenty. Mr. 
Blandowski then alluded to an Australian boa 
constrictor, of which he exhibited a specimen 
preserved in spirits of wine. The characteristioa 
of the boa — such as the small scales upon the 
head, the large scales round the mouth, the fengs, 
and the scales divided on the abdomen, &c. — were 
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all present; and Mr. Blandowsld said the head 
was a perfect miniature of the American species. 
He came to a native camp, and asked the natives 
for a snake; and they found him one four inches 
in diameter, in an old stump. He regarded the 
reptile at first as a venomous one ; but the natives 
laughed at him, and he then found it was a boa, 
and went away with it alive in his saddle-bags. 
He noticed how the reptile could climb the trees. 
It had two small legs, diflBcult to be seen, but 
sufficiently developed for the purpose of climbing ; 
which process it effected by means of its head and 
the legs or feet, or as they might be called spores. 
By the help of these the sn^e could cUmb even 
a straight, smooth gum-tree ; sticking the spores 
into the small holes, often not bigger than a pin's 
head, with which the bark of tite gum-tree is 
covered. Mr. Blandowski then spoke of a very 
poisonous snake which he had encountered at 
Lake Boga, and a specimen of which is in the 
museum. Of lizards he had met with specimens, 
some of which were of very carioiM forms. He 
believed eleven new species would be added to 
our fauna.' Three kinds of turtle were believed 
to exist in the Murray, one of which grew to the 
length of eighteen inches, or more. The eggs 
■were deposited in little holes at the bends of the 
river, and afiorded delicious eating. Of birds he 
had only been able to discover three new forms, 
BO small were the advances he had in eight years 
been enabled to make upon the researches of the 
celebrated Gould. Mr. Blandowski exhibited these 
three birds, which were all of small size. The 
bee-eater and a species of parrot were found 
a twnsiderable distance beyond the dividing 
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ranges. He had also found the Eos, or rose cock- 
atoo, and two BpecimenB of parroquet. He had 
found twenty-six epecimens of quadrupeds, of 
which eleven were marsupial. He had paid the 
natives at the rate of a penny to threepence for 
specimens, according to their size. On the Bar- 
ling he had found a small animal, which was in. 
the habit of digging up the dead bodies of animals 
and devouring &em. 

Of the natives Kr. Blandowski assured us he 
could tiimish many interesting particulars, if time 
permitted. He had met with some who lived en- 
tirely on vegetables ; others on the death of a 
relative, not only inflicted large gashes upon their 
persons, but actually burnt their backs by pressing 
a burning stick slowly over the flesh. At Swan 
Hill he had seen a finer man than he had met 
with before in the colony — ^being six feet six or 
eight inches in height, and the rest of his frame 
every way in proportion. Some of the women cut 
gashes on their thighs, breasts, and arms : why, 
we were not told by Idj. Blandowski, who after 
alluding to certain striking peculiarities which 
the native used in the treatment of their dead, 
concluded his interesting remarks. 



LITBBATUBE. 

Many young tyros in literature may fancy that 
in a young colony he most probably may meet 
with that patronage which has, perhaps, been un- 
justly refiwed in the old country. A man of 
first-rate talent might take himself to the anti- 
podes, and be vastiy disappointed when he arrived, ' 
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unless lie happened to Ml in with the right stamp 
of people on his first landing. 

In s young country, where moQey-maldDg, 
agricultural and pastonil pursuits, fencing the 
luid, and pioneering into tiie wilderness, are the 
leading characteristics of the people, literature 
will find itself at a dreadful discount. In the 
town of Melbourne, where there are many news- 
papers and periodicals, and a Punch to boot, 
literary talent, no doubt, at certain intervals, 
would meet with ready employmCTit and a just 
compensation. That there are men in the colonies 
already capable of achieTing a respectable status 
in the walks of literature I can fully testLty, es- 
pecially in the department of newspaper litera- 
ture. The '* Australian Essays," advertised in the 
Times some time ago, show, however, that that 
department has been entered upon, not with 
the view of money-making so much perhaps 
as for the gratification of an honourable ambition, 
seeking no other pleasure than the exercise of the 
intellect, unremunerated and perhaps neglected. 
Of the nature, tone, and character of these essays, 
I am not able to speak. Mr. Hursthouse has 
written an able, interesting, and amusing book on 
New Zealand, which has had, I believe, a pretty 
good circulation in England. Archdeacon Paul, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in the town 
of Nelson, has written a book upon the Ctaiter- 
bury settlement, which has been reviewed in the 
English newspapers. Mr. Fox, late agent to the 
New Zealand Land Company, published, some 
time since, his "Six Settlements of New Zealand." 
Dr. Jiang, of Sydney, has made his debut before 
the world for some time, as religious reformer, 
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politician, author, and radical reformer. Besides 
acting in the capacity of parson, historian, political 
leader, member of the Legislative Council, the 
Doctor, some time since, rejoiced in the addi^onal 
title of editor of a newspaper, now defunct. 

When at Sydney, I took np the great newspaper 
of the colony, the Sydney Morning Herald, in 
which I read an account of a lecture given at the 
School of Arte by a member of the Legislative 
Council, upon a poet of the colony of whom I had 
never heard. The panegyrica passed upon this 
wonderful poet, who, in the estimation of the 
lecturer, took a rank with the &r-famed Milton, 
drew forth the strictest animadversion &om the 
Herald, who ^)ared no pains in castigating the 
ujwtartism and self-complacency of certain would- 
be litterateurs and poets in the colony. This drew 
forth an answer from the lecturer, who explaiaed 
that he had been somewhat misunderstood in the 
eulogies he had passed upon his favourite poet, 
Mr. Charles Harpur. I will leave the reader to 
judge for himself by presenting him to the 
poet: — 

1. 
BLINDNESS TO MERIT. 

Blindness to merit ! 'tis an irksome fact 
That meets iu in the dull 'worid's eveir act ! 
"While of it« oanses, two in chief, like ^nea. 
Fly large and lumpish 'monget the minor ooea : 
The first is want of judgment, as a ground. 
And measaie of the rule whereby 'tis found ; 
The other's worse, and works for social scath, 
As in religion does a want of Mth — 
Namely, a poverty of worth, aild thence 
Of sympathy with it, as a eonsequence. 
There once was one, a shrewd, ftarcastio rogue. 
Who used to sneer forth this queer apologue : 
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There is in every ahiie of every nation 

A Sonkeydom, with ei large population, 

Bo that when five are met, ^11 three are ftom 

(Or four it may be) the same Donkeydom ! 

Prone creatares ! having heart, eyes, ears for none 

In the man portion of their likeness done 

"Who may oatmeasure aome renowned long Tom, 

The standard hero of these Donkeydom ; 

For they are clannish, and delight to call 

Their fdlows fondly, brother- donkeys all! 

With them all noble sentiment's a Sam, 

All nnfee'd effort an insulting sham ; 

If or could an angel make them onderatand 

How bravely genius doth enrich a land. 

In fine, they hate all influence that tends 

To universal, and not local, ends ; 

And aid in nought that may not ieaae ftom 

Some petty project bom in Donkeydom. 

Now there is truth here, even though it be 

Evinced methinks somewhat too scor^Ailly ; 

For how can men whose every breath of life 

Is drawn in the hot air and 'mid the strife 

Of pettish interests, have a kindred heart 

"With him who hath built heavenward and apart 

The structures of his mind, and looking thence 

Over this World'thronged universe immense. 

Is wont all such emoluments to deplore. 

As light-obsouring vapours — nothing more? 

What ladder of experience can they build 

To mount with, up to a nature filled 

With beauty, or by mighty truths inspired ; 

Or one even with a bold ambition fired. 

So to appraise it rightly, and disclose . . 

The reason of its godlike overflows ? 

But least of aU in such men can there be 

Devotion chiming into sympathy 

With some poor soul, unsuccou^d and alone, 

Struggling in weariness unwearied on, 

Unwearied, day and night, and night and day. 

Towards the far Mecca of its faith alway ! 

But 'tis an old complaint, whose age forbids 
The grey antiquity of the Pyramids 
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To etand bo for back in the dusk of time ; 
And it is aselese, too, though edged wiUi rhyme. 
If towarda some remedy it do not tend, 
IfoT touoh UB like the warning of a friend. 
But thb it Bhonld do, and at once demand 
Of nature's sovereign men in every land ; 
Whate'er the province of their merit be— 
Arms, science, morals, art, or poetry — 
That they do claim, and aid wherever known, 
All spirits truly kindred to their own ; 
Hor can they shirk this duty if they would 
Decline not from all noble brotherhood. 

But runs this tune too high ? Well, let them then 
Look forth amongst the common herd of men ; 
And gather thence their rule. Tea, let them be 
As prompt and true in their fraternity. 
As honest brother Bullion is to rub 
The world's path smooth for brother Money-grub ; 
And that, ay, even that, I say at last, 
Will be a brave improvement on the past. 



FIHI8H OF STYLE. 

A last fine touch will add to, not diminish. 
The value of all beauty — never doubt it ; 
And what deeerveth not a perfect finish 
Must on the whole be very bad without it 

But against this how pertly some inveigh — 
Tonng heady critics, warning men of rhyme 
Not to correct their juvenals, lest they 
Should hurt the ireshneee of the morning prime. 

But vhen to song some damage thuB accrues, 
And it looks faded in a finished dress. 
The fault was more in the bard's mental hues 
Than in his artist lore of perfoctness. 

Who more than Coleridge, with a dainty heed, 
Betoached his verBee into faultless shapes ^ 
Yet were they tarnished by it ? Mo, indeed. 
But left all blooming as unhandled grapes. 
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All genuine b&rds are critical, and tlkebce 

Their work with more of care more perfect grows, 
Ab Nature's iterated influence 
But adds a last grace to the full-blown rose. 
Else were it somewhat puzzlingly apart 
From the pn^Tesaive tondency of things ; 
And worse than oaelem were the poef s act, 
If best be singeth when he mdel; singe. 
The sain of all is this : with breadth of ken 
Beyond it, and Promethean fiie beneath, 
Finish of style's the best afisantnce then 
Of Poetry's crown'd sovereignty o'er death. 



lOVE IS SIMPLE. 

So long 06 ovr wine in its natnre be good, ' 

What matters it whether we drink it 
From a vessel of gold or a vessel of wood ? 
And so — even so — to the heart in its health, 
Is the vintage of love ; in itself is its wealth, 

If we only would think it. 
But ve will not — and &ns the main reason is told 
llPhy we have it so bad, though in vessels of gold. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, as I said before, 
severely castigated a renowned member of the 
Legislative Council for his unbounded worship of 
Mr. Charles Harpur. I met with some people of 
the colony who ought to have heard of tins re- 
nowned bard. They declared to me that they 
never heard of the poet before the Sydney Morning 
Herald discussed the point with the Legislative 
lecturer. It strikes me, without arguing the 
worth of Mr. Harpur as a poet, that in this respect 
the people of Sydney are somewhat analogous to 
the people of the old country, who some few 
years ago were unacquainted with some of the 
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greatest philosophers and scientific men of their 
own land. This staite of things is most discredit- 
able to both countries. In England it is vanish- 
ing before the enlightenment of the age ; not so 
quickly, however, as might be desired; neither 
will it until we become an educated people. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



.VOTAGB FROM "WELLINIJTOir TO STDNBT. 

On the 3rd of November I left Wellington in 
a schooner, the smallest I had, until then, sailed 
in on a long voyage, being only 93 tons burthen. 
The wind being adverse we had some difficulty 
in getting out of Cook's Straits. During the 
remainder of the voyage we unfortunately ex- 
perienced many such winds; and at last one of 
the most severe gales I ever beheld, so furious 
indeed that we were compelled to heave to for 
twenty-four hours. Though small, most admirably 
did the little schooner perform her part. So 
small and so peculiarly constructed was she, 
that the act of walking during one entire week 
was an impossibility. For seven complete days 
in succession I was sea-sick — a thing most unusual 
with me. To describe all the scenes of the euddy- 
table when dining ; all that we endured in being 
pent up, cribbed, and confined, ten times worse 
than pigs in a sty ; the impossibility of walking ; 
the remarkable personages on board — one of &b 
number being a Yankee who had been all over 
the world as actor, equestrian, singer, comedian, 
tragedian, wit, humourist— tended not a little to 
make this one of the most remarkable voyages 
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I ever perfonned ; and I think if I were to live 
to the year 1958 (-wonderM and.rapid as are 
the changes of this transitory world) a more ori- 
ginal crew, a more eccentric class of passengers,- 
a more extraordinary captain, I could never meet 
in any latitude of the world. To describe all 
tiiat I endured and saw would require a volume 
instead of a page ; suffice it to say, that I must 
quit this never-to-be-forgotten voyage with the 
remark, that after the expiration of eighteen days 
we made Sydney Heads, and for the second time 
I entered perhaps the finest harbour in t^e world, 
on the 2l6t of November. 



In the year 1851 I wrote a long account of 
Sydney in my " Tramp to the Diggings," but some 
changes of a very marked kind having taken 
place since then, to some of these I shall briefly 
allude ; the new nniversity, not yet finished, 
being one of them. I went over it in its 
unfinished state, and I am sorry to say that 
I learned but little. The building, however, 
amply repaid me for my trouble. The excellent 
manner in which its details are executed, its stone 
chiselled, the mortar placed between them, all 
testify to the feet that the workmen, builders, and 
architect have given a lesson to the Melboumites 
that places the town of Sydney fer ahead of the 
■modem wonder of the world. Nothing can be 
finer in the old country than the hall belonging 
to this university. From what I coiild learn, the 
only classes taught at the university at present 
are classics^ ma^ematics, chemislay, and physics. 
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There are four elated oolleges ia connexiaD 
■with it, viz., the Koman CathoHc, the Wesleyan, 
the E^iscopaliaD, and the Freshytenan. All the 
students of these incorporated or affiliated col- 
leges, as they are termed, are compelled to attend 
certain courses at the university The university 
and its affiliated colleges are maintained ^m 
funds derived conjointly from the Government 
and private subscriptions. One of the best popu- 
lar educational establishments is the National 
School, which professes to be an improvement 
upon the National System of Ireland, it being 
the opinion of one long a resident in Sydney, that 
it was decidedly Boman Catholic in its tendencies. 
All the various sects and denominations are 
alike eligible for instruction within its walls. 
They have no prayers, however, and. only read 
two books in the Old Testament, and- two of the 
Evangelists in the New. I went over the estab- 
lishment, and was much pleased with what I 
saw. The head master informed me that some of 
the poor people of the country, like the same class 
in i^gland, were not fully alive to the many ad- 
vantages of education to a young and rising 
colony. A few of the first-class people attend 
this popular school in about the same proportion 
as the very poorest. Some of the parents, from 
extreme poverty, are not compelled to pay for 
their children : these form the great exception. 

There are three or four denominational schools 
in Sydney, whioh may be said to be rivals to QAb ■ 
exceUent establishment for secular education. I 
went to the Episcopal denominational sobool, 
where I found a comparatively spare attendance, 
with a rather dovenly teacher, wanting the ala- 
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ority, tact, and decision which are marked features 
in the teachers of the National School. I found 
the boys worse clad than those in the Hational ; 
renta and dirty garments being very readily 
perceptible. Here, however, let it be spoken 
in their favour, that they read the whole 
Bible, commenced their educational duties with 
prayer, and ended with the same. The Episco- 
palian teacher, like the National, admits all sects 
and different classes of society. Those who do 
not like the Episcopalian form of worship and its 
religious teachings, can, if they dioose, absent 
themselves during these exercises. I paid a visit 
also to the Wesleyan denominational school, where 
I found the boys but few in attendance, and very 
dirty into the bargain. This school, like the 
Episcopalians, admitted all sects and classes of the 
community, and in the same manner allowed those 
who disapproved of the form of worship, to absent 
themselves firom the particular form of prayers 
and various scriptural readings in use. At this 
school they began their educational teachings with 
prayer, and ended with singjng. 

At one of the denominational schools I learnt 
that the boys of Sydney were the most unruly 
young rogues to be found in the world. The 
rapid changes that had taken place in the pastoral, 
agricultural, and commercial pursuits of the 
colony, from adversity to prosperity, and vice 
versd, had much affected the school, and very 
readily accounted for the sparsity of attendance. 

In conversing with one of IJie schoolmasters 
relative to the social habits of the people, he told 
me the following : He accounted for the laziness 
of the people on the ground of their not getting 
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land on their first arrival ; their hopes and ex- 
pectations running high before landing, many of 
them having emigrated with a yiew of becoming 
proprietors of the soil. Finding themselves thus 
grievously disappointed, they had recourse to 
Uquor, and many had contracted the bad habit 
of drinking as a solace for the disappointment 
they had endured ; and thus it is that a bad and 
BolfiBh government is responsible for the immo- 
rality of the community. 

From what I could gather, this land grievance 
is one of the great drawbacks to the prosperity of 
New South Wales. One of the teadiers was of 
opinion that if drunkenness were not put down it 
Would in a little time be the means of separating 
the colony of New South "Wales from the mother 
country. 

As a proof of the laziness of the people of the 
colony, a gentleman in a high position, who had 
been a resident for twenty years, assured me that 
from Sydney to Paramatta, a distanoe of some 
sixteen or twenty miles, not one acre of land in a 
thousand was in a state of cultivation, and that 
similar proofe of the same miserable indolence 
might be seen from Paramatta to "Windsor, along 
a line of road many miles in length. 

Another person, speaking of the immorality 
arising from drunkenness, remarked, " I dare not 
tell aloud in the legislature of the country the 
many vile and revolting practices that I have 
witn^sed in this colony." I rode in an omnibus, 
towards Paddington, to see the many and great 
improvements that had taken place in that loesJity, 
the greater part of which, Ihough now occupied 
with respectable houses, was six or seven years 
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ago, the property of the country, and covered with 
the vegetation of the Australian bush. A very fine 
exchange had been built since my visit in 1851, 
alao a large hall, and a slender edifice in Hyde 
Park, for the purpose of ventilating the aewage 
of the town. I paid a visit to the Museum, when 
I fell in with a new specie of shark, which had 
been discovered since my last visit, in the neigh- 
bouring seas of Port Jackson ; the contents of the 
brute's stomach may be enumerated, as indicative 
of the voracious and omnivorous appetite and ca- 
pacious stomach of the marine monster ; they were 
as follow : eight legs of mutton, half a ham, a piece 
of a pig, the head and shoulders of a dog, three 
owt. of horseflesh, a horse-shoe, a ship's scraper, 
and a small bag ; his girth was 9 feet, and his 
lei^th 13 feet. In the Oulf of Carpentaria it is 
supposed that there are sharks as large again. 
Another rather curious addition was a large eel, 
that had stopped up the water-pipes in George 
. Street. When in the Museum I had the pleasure 
of an interview with the naturalist, Mr. Angas, 
who is the discoverer of the bird Moruk. 
Among the newly discovered fossils were the 
Zygomaturus trilobus, and the Diprotodon, from 
Darling Downs. The museum is well stocked 
with Qie birds and marsupial animals of the 
country. The birds are all foreign to the British 
fiiuna, except one, and that is very doubtful, 
viz., a snipe ; I have seen it, and told some of the 
bird-stufi'ers and naturalists to obtain one from 
England, and settle the question. 

One of the most astonishing things to be met 
with in the world is the notes and various intona- 
tions of the Australian birds. The talented author 
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of " Never too Ijate to Mend," ■whose senses are 
keenly alive to moat things out of the common 
-walks of life, has been so deeply struck wi^ their 
wonderful powera of imitation, song, and quality 
of tone, that all the various inflections of their 
surpassing voices have been reduced to language, 
and imitated in a regularly -written dialect. The 
habits of some of these birds are as remarkable as 
their voices. One of the best naturalists of the 
colony, a clergyman, informed me that a little 
bird, Melithriptes, frequently amused itself with 
peeking at the hairs of a horse's tail ; and upon one 
occasion, whilst he was preaching, entered the 
church, lit on his head, and began pecking a-way 
at the hairs of his head. 

The Botanic Garden of Sydney is a remarkable 
place, well worth the attention of the traveller, 
the lover of fine scenery, and, above all, to the 
botanist. Here the wonderful trees of Australia, 
shrubs and plants, aswellas almost all the vegetable 
varieties of every other part of the world, are ex- 
hibited to the eye of the tourist. Mr. Moore, the 
director, was out exploring, but I was no stranger 
to its many advantages and beauties, tk)m having 
visited it some dozen or more times in the year 
1851. ' I fell in -with a very intelligent man, and 
requested him to point out anything remarkable 
that they had obtained since that period. He 
remarked that they had a tree, the Eticalyptus 
citriodonts, which he kindly showed me; this 
tree, which is a native of the Australian forest, 
gives out a most exquisite odour, and as a new 
article of commerce is now employed in scenting 
clothes or hair, as well as for a general perfume. He 
showed me another tree, newly discovered in the 
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Moxeton JBay district, named the Yellow wood. 
Thia was considered by cabiuet-makers to possess 
all those qualities ■which rendered it, perhaps, the 
most elegant and beautiful of woods hitherto dis- 
covered for the various articles of furniture. 

I had an interview with the fmmder of the city 
mission, which event took place some seven years 
^o. He was a temperance lecturer besides. He 
informed me that the Eoman Catholics were ex- 
tending, and that he believed them to be the most 
assiduous and persevering religionists, and that 
they were proselytizing ttie people in a manner 
that threatened to make some inroads on the Pro- 
testantism of the colony, and remarked, " I don't 
admire their doctrine, but I cannot help admiring 
their determined perseverance." If, as I was in- 
formed, the present governor of the colony patron- 
ized the Eoman Catholics by attending one of 
their bazaars, while he neglected a Protestant 
one, no act could be more reprehensible. A tem- 
perance lecturer, a most excellent and worthy 
man, was much annoyed by the Eoman Catholics 
when he first began to harangue the people upon 
their intemperate habits ; he was opposed, jostled, 
and annoyed in every imaginable manner by these 
unreasonable religionists, when lecturing one 
evening in the streets of Sydney ; but, like a good 
soldiev of the cross, he maintained his ground in 
spite of their venomous proceedings. 

The elective franchise in Sydney is a ten-pound 
renter, — a man living in hjred apartments, or 
who earns one pound a week. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

TOTAQB PEOM STDITET TO OALCDTTA. 

Though appearances were not much in fevour of 
a speedy extinction of the Bengal rebellion, yet 
as we poor mortals know not what a day may 
bring forth, I resolved to follow out my original 
design of visiting the Indian continent, in hopes 
that circumstances might, on my arrival at Cal- 
cutta, enable me to visit a few of the most inter- 
esting places on the banks of the Granges, 
Jumna, &c. And singular enough, on making 
the necessary inquiries respecting a passage to 
India, I was no less surprised than delighted to 
find that my old friend the good Bt«am-ship 
Undaunted, which had undei^ne some slight 
repair at Melbourne, was on the point of sailing 
for Calcutta, having been engaged to convey hoi'ses 
from Sydney to the capital city of our Eastern 
empire. I engaged my berth as passenger for the 
second time ; and what was not a little singular, 
as on my voyage from England to the Antipodes, 
I was the only one on board. 

Everything being ready for a start we quitted 
Sydney on the 6th of December, and taking the 
southerly route, kept along the coast in sight of 
land, until we arrived at Bass's Straits ; when a 
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fe.TOurable breeze springmg up, we were wafted 
througli them in very nice style, leaving Van 
Diemen's Land on the left, and Melbourne on the 
right, and pressing onward for Cape Leeuwin, 
where v^sela proceeding by this course enter 
the Indian Ocean. Though some of the islands 
have a romantic appearance, they are but small, 
and, being without inhabitants, are remarkable 
only as affording excellent illustrations of geolo- 
gical action. In these straits those individuals 
which my own county (Lincoln) claims as her 
sons, have earned reputations which will be 
transmitted to posterity ; these three are — Sir 
Joseph Banks, celebrated as an Australian botani- 
cal explorer ; Captain Flinders, the discoverer of 
Shoal and Moretou Bays, and many other places 
now of considerable note ; and the lamented Sir 
John FranMin, the explorer of the North-west 
passage, and for sometime governor of Van 
Diemen's Land: names destined to live in the 
page of Australian history. 

Though the stem cabin is not a fevourite one 
with many, yet, from the circumstance that deck 
promenading was an utter impossibility, the 
greater part of it being required for the horses, 
I considered myself a particularly fortunate indi- 
vidual in getting possession of it, as from the 
stern windows I was afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of studying the various phases of ocean life. 

Don't be afraid, dear friends, that I am going 
to torment you with a lengthened narrative of the 
voyage, for such is not my' intention. There are 
some little incidents, however, that I cannot very 
weU overlook, and amongst others two splendid 
&kies, of which we had a peep during our run. 
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Upon one oecasion the sky and the water 
were both of an indigo bine, so well matched 
that it required a true connoisseur to tell the 
difference. The same evemi^ at sunset large 
masses of molten gold, with an amber sky, ex- 
tended over the horizon like .a aniversal blush, 
whilst the superior part of the heavens were 
painted with a light and delicate chrysoprase 
hue, or pea^green. The day after this wonderful 
exhibition of the works of Qod was most dull and 
gloomy. , Soon after this I remarked a purple- 
blue uid green sky, and at the same time in 
different parts of the heaTcns. Sunday, the 8th 
of January, we caught the north-east monsoons 
in latitude 7 deg. N. The wind before this 
was most disagreeable and changeable, blowing 
horn every point of the compass, aooompanied 
with heavy diowers, which so effectually damped 
and moistened everything, that a cloth coat left 
wrapped up for two or three days had a coating of 
mildew. This of all other weather at sea is the 
most disagreeable, and the moat destructive to 
clothes. When the north-east monsoons set in 
we enjoyed a most delightful change, the rain 
ceasing, and fine dry tropical weather following. 

We caught the monsoons off the Nicobars, not 
far distant from the Straits of Malacca. I have 
mentioned in my voyage out the circumstance of 
the Undaunted being on fire, which by timely 
attention was very fortunately soon extinguished. 
During the voyage to India we had a very nar- 
row escape from a "conflagration. The funnel 
got on fixe from being dirty one night, at the 
time an immense number of trusses of hay were 
scattered all over the poop, and a good deal ef 
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loose hay immediately under the ftumel. To this 
scene I was npt, ho-wever, a speotator, having re- 
tired to bed, congratulating myself on having 
performed sp long a Toyage apparently so free 
from accidents. 

The nest morning the marks of the fire were 
visible all over the vessel. The sparks had lit in 
every directioD, ^id burnt large holes in many 
sheets of canvas which were spread over the hay, 
and two or three of the small boats. In one in- 
stance a large bole had been burnt in a truss of 
hay, but most fortunately without setting fire to it. 
Our escape was little less than miraculous. 

"Wonderful are the vicissitudes of life on the 
ocean wave ! At an early hour one morning I 
was summoned by the captain to witness a sight 
worthy the attention of the traveller. On pre- 
senting myself on deck and enquiring why my 
slumbers had been disturbed at so early an hour, 
my nautical Mend pointed te a vessel saUiug in 
the same diirection with ourselves, and with 
numerous flags flaunting in the vrind. The master 
having made signals of distress, he, on our coming 
up with him, came on board, and after telling us 
that he was Captain ■Westman, of the Swedish 
ship Thor, of Gefle, proceeding to Madras with 
coals for the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany, made the following statement, viz., that on 
the 8th of December he fell in with the American 
ship Helen, proceeding from London to Melbourne 
with a general oai^ and 20 passe^ers, and she 
being on fire, he rescued the whole of the crew 
and passengers, in all 43 persons. 

These unfortunates increased most amazingly 
the daily diet roll. It was to assist him with a little 
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bread and water that he had eignalled the Un- 
daunted, and the request was not made in vain, for 
besides food, a rather goodly supply of clothing 
was furnished for the poor female siifferers, many 
of them being dressed in men's appareL This 
work of humanity being ended, the Undaunted 
got up her steam, and in a short time had lost 
sight of the Thor and her unfortunate inmates. 

Prom what I personally witnessed, the sunsets 
in the Bay of Bengal may be ranked amongst the 
most rare aiid wonderful, differing as they do 
from all others which I had until then seen. 

The following is a sunrise : The sky at the 
horizon was ma^iftcently flushed with a gorgeous 
and glowing orange colour; a little higher the 
hues were chaloedonic, or streaked like the white 
part of the agate, united to a tint of .the lightest 
possible blue, joined to a deep-coloured indigo- 
blue or purple. Beyond this the clouds resem- 
bled snow in some parts and ermine in others, 
united on one side to a dark shade, to complete 
the picture. Some of these clouds were dark as 
the blackest smoke. The dark clouds were heavy, 
massive, and frowning, above which were visible 
the brightest and most exquisitely delicate tints 
and streaks of a pink colour, so finely shaped that 
none but the Divine finger could have drawn such 
a picture. The sky in other parts was ornamented 
with agate streaks, behind which the stars and 
moon shone with a lustre and brilliancy peculiar 
to these latitudes, soon to be eclipsed by the all- 
powerful rays of the gorgeous sun, to whom, when 
he ' flushed the firmament with his presence, the 
faint and modest stars made their obeisance, and 
one after the other retired to their invisible abodes. 
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Once or twice, in the Bay of Bengal, after 
the sun had set, I saw, in an opposite diregtion 
to the departed luminary, the moat ■wonderful 
violet tint, which rose to a oonBiderable height 
ahove the horizon, whilst the opposite side of 
the sky seemed as if the uniyersal coufl^ration 
of heaven and earth bad commenced, from the 
general blaze that illumined that p£u:t of the 
heavens. As we approached the Hooghley the 
coast was as fiat as a pancake, and the water as 
dirty as any other river to be found in the world. 
From its mouth to Calcutta is a distance of some 
120 nules. It is eight or niae miles across at its 
mouth, I^sening iu breadth as the traveller pro- 
ceeds inland. Along the whole of this distance, 
from the sea to Calcutta, the soU appeared, as &i 
as I could judge, alluvial, and one of extreme 
richness ; unusually flat, without a smgle hUl to 
relieve the monotonous view. The population on 
both sides was enormous, ae at very ^ort inter- 
vals TiU^es and houses studded the hanks of the 
river. Their houses were conical in shape — a style 
of architecture, which, although simple as the com- 
mon hay-stack, when pointed to the heavens amid 
groves of palm _trees, whose branching tops, ter- 
minatmg abraptly, tended to exhibit to great 
advantage these simple but, nevertheless, graceful 
habitations of the Indians. I speak of ^em as 
they appeared in the distance. This river from its 
debouchment to Calcutta, forms, I think, without 
doubt, taking it altogether, one of the most extra- 
ordinary scenes to be Jpund in the world, in more 
senses than one. The thousands of craft sailii^ 
up and down, manned with natives naked as they 
■ were horn, with the exception of a little linen roimd 
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their waists; with eddns brown and bright as maho- 
gany, from having been rubbed and anointed with 
cocoa-nut oil ; with vessels of such a shape and 
form as are seldom presented to the imagination 
when under the strongest influence of a grotesque 
and nnnatural dream, — form one of the most 
striking features of the river. India, although 
possessed of a history and civilization while we 
were barbarians in bygone times, gives ample 
proof of having fearfully retrograded, from the 
cast of countenance and costume (if it can be 
called such) of the thousands of its natives that 
swarm on the surface of the river Hooghley. 
These lowest-caste Indians in look seem more 
legraded than the savages of any other country, 
rhe pilot, an Englishman, instead of being some 
rough and raw uneducated sailor, in habits and 
manner had a gentlemanly bearing that would 
very much improve some of oar provincial pro- 
fessional brethren in England, were they to 
assume the same. Instead of heaving the lead, 
himself, the Hooghley pilot takes with bitn a 
person named the leadsman, whose exclusive 
occujstion it is to throw the weighty metal into 
the water. This individual put on bis fine suit 
of linen, perfectly clean and white every morning, 
and to use a very common but most significaat 
phrase, " thought no small beer of himse^." The 
tide in this remarkable river flows during the pre- 
valence of certain winds at the rate of ten knots an 
hour ; the various and innumerable deposits taking 
place in all parts of it requiring watching with the 
same care by the pilot as a flock of sheep by the 
shepherd, to prevent those fearful catastrophes 
which too frequently occur. These sandbanks. 
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which swarm in the rirer, are, many of them, quick- 
sands of the most fearful and unh^^-of character. 
When the tide runs at the late of ten knots the 
slightest error in steering may bring a vessel in 
contact with one of these qnickaands, in which 
she is infitantly enToloped, leaTing her maatheade 
a few yards above water, as a beacon to others to 
take wanung. Along the course of the river I 
was eye-witness te too many of these accidents 
that Imd Dccorred at various times. Such is the 
rapidity of the current that many vessels from 
merely toudiing one of these quicksands have 
been laid upon their beam-ends, and rolled over 
and then spun round like a top, and afterwards 
engulphed ia this Mthy mixture of quicksands and 
water which constitnte this river. On one occa- 
sion lying at anchor, my ears were deafened with 
the almost ceaseless and shrill cries of the jackals. 
Imagine a careM and cantioiis traveller for the 
first time making the passage to Calcutta on the 
surface of this dangerous river, whose bwiks, and 
swamps, and rice-grounds send forth exhalatiMis, 
fogs, and mista, filled with miasmata, carrying on 
the wings of the wind the shafts of death, chiUiag 
the moral courage at l^e mere thought, and cooling 
his physical irame at tiie same time,~after being 
expcwed to the roasting, baking, and boiling sun, 
that scorches during the day. It is most dan- 
gerous at night for any stranger to inhale these 
deleterious and obnoxious fogs, one of which I 
witnessed of the most intense kind. Let us sup- 
pose that he is capsized by touching one of these 
quicksands, and has recourse to swimming for the 
salvation of himself — ten to one but a shark or ft 
crocodile lunches off him ; if he has the good luck 
b2 
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to Teach the shore, uummerable tig^s, with gaping 
mouths and hougry stomachs, are Teady to dine 
off him, sans fagon, after he has mannilly huf- 
feted the waves of this deadly river, and had 
a narrow escape from the sharks and the croco- 
diles. It appears to me that the chances of 
death are a thousand per oent. higher in this 
river than any other part of the world I have 
previously visited. The very ship in which you 
sail, instead of conveying you securely, may be 
an Instrument of death by engulphiug you in a 
quicksand. The air that you breathe in other 
latitiides contains that oxygen which vital- 
izes everything in the animal economy, but here 
contains a poison that may strike you down as 
quickly sm the thunderbolt that shoots from the 
tiiunderoloud. The expert swimmer who may, 
in nine cases out of ten, save his life by dexter- 
ously paddling the water, is almost sure to dive 
into the alimentary canal of some voracious mon- 
ster, whose mouth would close upon him as 
quickly as Jack-in-the-box is confined within the 
precincts of his prison-house. Wh^t chance has a 
man for his life when the air that he breathes, 
the vessel that he sails in, the water in which he 
floats, the land on which he treads, all contain a 
hungry, univere^y wide-mouthed gapiug, invisible 
monster, ready to devour him at any moment of 
time. On the surface of this dirty river may be 
seen the disgusting dead body of the Hindoo 
floating' down the stream, inmtfid with water, 
rendering it a horrible caricature and misrepre- 
sentation of what it originally was ; with the 
voracious and carnivorous vulture seated upon 
it, dining with all the zest of a gastronomist off the 
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delicate viands of Soyer. This river is the literal 
cemetery of the Hindoos, and British civilization 
has not been able, to the present day, to put a 
a stop to this abominable and aoid-sickening 
sight. Such were some of the scenes I wit- 
nessed on ascending the river Hoogbley, when 
suddenly a fresh one presented itself to our view 
— the city of Calcutta. Were Mr. Punch to in- 
dnlge in a trip up or down this celebrated river 
Hooghley, and in his progress to christen it the 
Ugly Birer, I should be tiie first to congratulate 
the little deformity on his good taste. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The pilot having given me a salutary caution, 
I, on landing at Calcutta, on the 18th of January, 
1858, had my head encased in a hehnit composed 
of the pith of an Indian tree, and otherwise pro- 
tected from the scorching heat of a mid-day sun 
by a large umbrella. I had scarcely set foot on 
shore when I was surrounded by the most mon- 
strous wild-looking savages I ever beheld ; all 
naked, except the little bit of linen round their 
loins, and apparently ready to fight with each other, 
even unto flie death, for the little' money they 
might acquire in conveying myself and luggage 
to an hotel. I have been in the company of irri- 
table and cackling hens, squeaking and hungry 
pigs, hounds in fuU cry, at the Zoological Gardens 
at feeding time, with cows lowing for their lost 
calves, and with jackds on the banks of the 
Hooghly, and I confess that the noise produced by 
the animals named on the occasions alluded to, 
have been music to my ear when compared to the 
incessant, interminable, and disagreeable vocife- 
rations of these noisy natives of the East. 

On getting into a palanquin for the first time in 
my life, I found myself as much at home as a wild 
bird in a bag. In ascending a hill I was nearly 
shot out of it, like a cargo of coals out of a c^. 
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Proceeding to the first hotel, I found all the apart- 
ments occupied, and the same thing at the second 
and the third hotel I visited. Anxious to be shel- 
tered from the mid-day scorching hour , I bade Ihem 
convey me to a boar<£ng and lodging house, kept 
by Itiss Day, of Dacre Lane, where I found 
myself very comfortable as far as the eating, 
drinking, and lodging could contribute to jax>duce 
that desirable conviction. From extensive travel- 
ling for a long period in most parts of the civi- 
lized and uncivilized portions of the globe, before 
landing at Calcutta I did not believe that there 
was a spot of ground on the tace of the earth in 
■which I could be so imcomfortable — yea, even 
miserable — as I found mysdf in this City of 
Palaces ; and I believe that every other person at 
first landing has to xmdei^ feelings somewhat 
similar to those I experienced. From being at a 
boarding establishment I was excluded from news- 
papers, periodicals, and books, which are so neces- 
sary for one's instruction as well as pastime. I had 
HO servants to attend to my various wants. If I 
went out of doors on foot I was afraid of losing 
myself, or else being sun-struck. I patiently 
waited, during dinner time, to gather some infor- 
mation about the country from the guests then 
seated, but all in vain. I waited for them to 
narrate to me some of the fearful disafiters of the 
war, lest I should touch upon a subject painM to 
their feelings, from their having some of their rela- 
tions very recently maasaOTcd; but all to no purpose. 
Imagine a traveller placed in this predicam^it, 
and one accustomed to almost constant mental 
■ and physical activity, and I think it requires very 
little logic to show that mich. a state is little short 
of absolute mental and bodily imprisomnent, espe- 
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oially to an honest man Trho has never been in 
Bride-well, or one who has not kept company with 
the inmates of !N'ewgate. 

I had letters of iatroduotion to seToral persons 
of the highest respectability, without being able 
to get at them ; and when I did I never went 
near them ^ain, from the difficulty I had in 
making them out, and even the danger I encoun- 
■tered in Tisiting one of them, as I had that never- 
to-be-forgotten river Hooghly to cross, where it is 
nothing unusual for the native boatmen to keep 
a Btraii^;er in the middle of the stream, simply for 
the purpose of abstracting his money, at the same 
time running the risk of being capsized and swal- 
Howed either by a shark or a quicksand. 

There axe no evening amusements in Calcutta — 
no concerts, no theati«s, no casinos, no Punch 
and Judy, or any other method of wiling away an 
hour after the business of the day is over. A 
temporary theatre, consisting of canvas work, &r 
removed from streets and houses, stood on the 
grass, not a whit better in its external architec- 
ture than the common tent of the gold-digger j 
with this difference, however, that it was a Uttle 
lai^er. Entertainment at home, in the shape of 
balls and dinner-parties, eating and drinking, and 
chatting after dimer, appeared, as far as I coiild 
understand, to form the leading feature of life in 
Calcutta. The great " meet" before dinner in the 
meadow or eaplaiade, where the band plays at the 
Garden of Eden, ia well worth the attrition of the 
traveller in many points of view. It is the Hyde 
Park of Calcutta, where the pedestrian and eques- 
trian — the one with his tunic and turban, the 
other in Europemi costume— may be seen side by 
^de in immense numbers and endless variety. 
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I was Tecommended to see the Hindoo and Ma- 
hometan colleges. After traversmg streets innu- 
merable, and rapping at the doors of many large 
huildii^, I utterly &iled in finding the where- 
abouts of the Hindoo college. This -will sound 
ridiculous to an Englishman, but it is neverthe- 
less a &ct. Having learned that both establish- 
ments were closed, being a fete day of either the 
Hindoos or Mahometans, I hastened home in my 
gharry, a vehicle with one horse, chagrined at 
having lost almost an entire day without having 
gfdned the desired information. 

After taking luncheon, I ordered one of the 
natives, who professed to speak a little English, 
to tell my driver to take me through all the beat 
parts of Calcutta, as I had been through the Indian 
and Chinese bazars that momirig, which I sup- 
posed without doubt comprehended some of the 
worst parts of the town. The fellow, instead of 
taking me where I required, drove me into a 
quarter of the town where the natives seemed to 
be living more like degraded animals of the lowest 
caste than human beings. TTnfortmiataly for me, 
at no period of my life has my nose been very 
remarkable for the possesion of first-rate olfactory 
nerves. TIpoa this occasion — after traversing 
street after street, which may be denominated the 
perfection of pigsties, where squalor, moral and 
physical degradation of the worst kind, associated 
with the long, lank, spindle-shanked, miserable- 
looking Hindoos and Mahometans — a stench rose 
into my nostrils strong enough to have produced 
feinting-fits in some, and wMch would have anni- 
hilated an army of delicately nerved people. 

I looked right and left, and beheld open sewers 
containing reAise of the most abomioable descrip- 
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tion, which fully explained the oiroumBtance of 
my dull olfactories having been so strongly ex- 
cited, I ceased to Tender at sudden deaths, 
(Solera, fever, and all the horrible diseases that 
strike their viotima in the town of Calcutta more 
like a thunderbolt than an ordinary European 
disorder. I was now far away from the Euro- 
peans, in the middle of the wild and grotesque 
processions, whose music, if possible, seemed 
worse than the stench that surrounded me, alone 
with a native coachman, who with the innume- 
rable miserable mitives could have devoured me 
in a moment, and besides exposed to the un- 
healthy exhalations that environed me. I very 
fortunately knew one word of Hindustani, which 
was the name of the boarding-house, to which I 
very quickly repaired, after having made another 
blunder in which I learnt more of the abomina- 
tions of Eastern life in an hour and a half than 
from twenty books npon the same subject — 
lessons never to be .forgotten, because they were 
thoroughly practical. I had already paid a visit 
to the. Botanic Gardens, and delivered a letter of 
introduction to Dr. Thompson, who invited me 
to spend a day with him. The gorgeous, won- 
derM, and peculiar vegetation that I beheld, 
would have afforded occupation, amusement, and 
instruction to a botanist for an entire month. In 
walking through the gardens I very fortunately 
met with the banyan tree, under whose shady 
branches I passed a full quarter of an hour. Al- 
though invited to the gardens expressly to spend 
a day with the doctor, and learn something of 
Indian botany, from meeting with such iU-luck 
from not knowing the language, having com- 
ttiitted 60 many previous blunders, and having 
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the dangerous river to cross, where I should ba 
in the hands of the natives in the middle of the 
river, and where I might have a dispute, I never 
paid it a second visit. An Englishman's liberty on 
first landing seems to be at an end; and knowing 
the country to be in a condition, the most un&- 
vourable to the traveller, and finding that I vraa 
not required to defend the town of Calcutta, by 
joining the European corps, from the attacks of 
these miserable wretches, I determined to leave 
as quickly as possible. I walked one morning 
early with a medical gentleman to see the Ma- 
hometan and Hindoo hospital, one of the finest 
■ and most remarkable buildings in Calcutta. It 
stands high, and towers above the miserable huts 
that surround it, in a manner best calculated to 
exhibit its peculiarities as a building. The neigh- 
bourhood in which it is placed is one of filth; 
open sewers containing all the abominations that 
disgust the senses. Such is the locality selected 
for the restoration of the health of the natives. 
That medical men are educated to fear nothing 
is well proved fivam the fact of their daily attend- 
ance on an establishment of this kidd. The 
building is vast and spacious, more so I believe 
than any similar establishment in Great Britain, 
and admirably adapted to cany out the intention 
of its founders, by skilfol medical attendance, 
good ventilation, and every other requisite except 
the most essential — that of a healthy and weU- 
drained locality. After I became acquainted 
with the neighbourhood in which I resided, I 
walked every morning; and, having only a few 
days for future investigatioiM, I made the best of 
my short sojourn by adopting the habits of the 
English in rising at five o'clock in the morning. 
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I found this, wbai might he denominated the 
ride and promenade, apart (in contradistinction to 
the grand muster which aeBemWed every day to 
hear the hand play before dimier), a most agree- 
ahle time for exercise and recreation. During 
one of these early matutinal -walks I mounted to 
the top of the Ochterlony monument, situated 
in a fine grassy plain that boonds one side of 
Calcutta, ■vrhere from its commanding position 
and great altitude, a perfect panorama of the 
the town and environs may be seen. One of the 
most striking parts of the European town is Tank 
Square, where all the houses are uniformly built, 
60 as to produce a very imposing effect, in which 
are placed two vast reservoirs of water, where 
hundreds of natives may be seen carrying it 
away, contained in animal skins, instead of the 
water-cart or the ordinary bucket. These natives 
are the great water-carriers of the place, there 
being no pipes laid down. All the refuse of the 
houses is transported to the liver by similar 
means, the town not being provided with sewers ; 
it has only been recently lit up with gas. Its popu- 
lation k said to be about 600,000 ; its latitude is 
22° 33' W. ; longitude, 88* 17' E. The Govern- 
ment House, taking it altogether, is a much finer 
building than Bucmngham Palace before it got its 
new front. One of the amusing sights here is 
the adjutant, a tail bird, long and lanky in his 
body, frequently to be found seated upon the head 
of the British lion, over one of the entrances, bo 
as to resemble an artistio embeUislmient to the 
said renowned and savage beast. I thought the 
thing somewhat ominous at this eventfiil period — 
a Mud of ornithological hint of the possibility of 
our being kicked out of the country. I went to 
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Govemment HoTwe to write my name ; on enter- 
ing I found fire or six doors all barred and bolted 
like a feudal castle of the middle ages, exoept one, 
which, after a considerable hmnmering and trial 
after the manner of a policeman first taldng his 
rounds, I managed to move upon its slow and 
Oriental hinges. I was met by a number of the 
tunic and turban tribe, to whom I waa obliged to 
make known by dgns that I wished to do myself 
the honour of writing my name in the governor's 
book ; I was taken to the book by one of these 
black and white and red gentry, where I met with 
a European, to whom I signified that if I were 
not trespassing upon the privacy of his lordship, I 
should be much gratified in being allowed to see 
the iuterior of Glovemment House. I was then 
handed over to the Hon. Mr. Talbot, the secretary, 
who forwarded me to Major Bouverie, I think, 
who was not to be found; in going from one 
funotiouary to the other I traversed the whole of 
one side of the spacious building, and saw, at all 
events, a considerable portion of tbe interior. The 
major being oat, I was shown to the front door 
without obtaining the permission. Prom what I 
saw, without paying particular attention at the 
time, thinking I should succeed in getting the 
permisBion, I ^ould say that Govemment House, 
although fine in its exterior, is fall of emptiness 
within. The stranger when he first lands, aftor 
having passed Port William, at a distance of a 
mile from the town, has to cross the grassy mea- 
dow that separates the one from the other ; this 
is a fine open space, generally without trees, and 
intersected with someof the most beautifiil and best 
constructed roads — roads in some instances of a 
red complexion, bounded by a most elegantly oon- 
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etmcted little wall, made of pillars like a balus- 
trade, quite low down, so as to enable a foot 
passenger or an adult to look over it. The town 
of Calcutta as seen from this point of view richly 
deserves the appellation of a City of Palaces. 
I was in Paris last year, after leaving Edinburgh 
with its femous Gtorge Street ; many years ago I 
visited Vienna, Munich, St. Petersburg, and all 
the towns of the great American Union ; and I am 
bound to confess that the town of Calcutta, as seen 
frtHU Fort WiUiam, surpasses in appearance, at 
the first glance, anything I have ever beheld. 
From the river whioh bounds it on one side, to 
St. Faults on the other, a irontage of palaces, 
separated at intervals with open spaces, or orna- 
mented with trees, for a length of three miles or 
more, presents a scene of grandeur, uniformity, 
and such unity of design as to far surpass all 
the towns I have previously seen. Had they 
been placed contiguous to each other like the 
houses of a common street, the effect might have 
been good, but it would still have wanted that 
palatial aspect, which is the distinguishing feature 
of the town of Calcutta. But here, alas 1 the 
scene ends — "'tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view." Approach the palaces, and yon 
look in vain for the well-chiselled stone, fine 
details, or elegant and tasteful ornamentation. It 
is an illusion as powerful as conjuration. Yon 
stand by the side of dingy- white buildings covered 
all over with, or rather daubed with, a dirty ce- 
ment, plastered over bricks that are bad in 
quality, shape, and colour. They are big, and as 
ugly as they are iHg. They are high, spacious, 
and grand in dimensions, covered wi& a universal 
envelope of dirty cement, rendered dirtier still with 
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the spots of mmunerable eyesores. Some of them 
are ■well-proportioned gianta, very badly dressed,- 
having jumped into clothes badly stitched, badly 
.made, and bad in quality. Some of them in their 
interiors are not a whit better than immense bams 
in the old country ; the style of furniture, how- 
ever, is suited to the country. Fort William, 
on the othra- hand, seemed to me the converse of 
these houses, — to be by fer the finest specimen of 
brick-work I had almost ever seen. It extends 
over a very wide area, and is considered by those 
who understand it a fine example of the military 
art of fortification divested of all assistance from 
the works of nature. I was told by a colonel of 
the Queen's troops that there were ninety-nine 
guns capable of being directed to one spot or 
focus, and that the man who designed it MEed 
himself, or died of mortification, because he could 
not succeed in covering this particular point with 
the hundredth. As the traveller lands from tlie 
river, paases Fort William and the beautiful 
grassy plain that separates it from the town, 
he receives an impression of the most fevourable 
kind, and readily consents to the title that has 
been given to this metropolis of India, viz., 
tie City of Palaces. But after he has visited 
the scenes previously described in that part of 
the town belonging to the native population, 
he win very soon come to take another view 
of the subject. Such a mixture of palaces and 
pigsties — such an amalgamation of Western civi- 
lization with Oriental barbarism — such a union 
of wealth and riches with squalor and poverty— 
the fine, Mr, well-clothed and well-fed European 
in justa-position with the almost naked, iferk- 
complexioned native, throw a gloom over the City 
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of Palace that reflects but little oredit upon the 
civilization of "Western Europe, and leas upon the 
civilization of the Anglo-Saxon. It is a delusion 
of the most painful kind — a misrepresentation — a 
picture highly finished in front with gold and 
glitter, to obscure the scenes of misery and poverty 
that lie concealed in the background. It is a 
farce well got up as in a theatre, to look well 
under the glowing effect of the footiights and the 
blaze of the gas, but which suddenly vanishes 
when the true light of day peeps iato the many 
dark caverns and hovels which are found behind 
the scenes. 

I afterwards paid a visit to some of the leading 
shops in the European quarter, where I found 
them magnificently furnished with articles, some 
of which were very costly ; such were Hamilton's 
Nephews, the Pantheon, St. Andrew's Library, 
and the British LibrMy. 

On visiting the Exchange, I found it a spacious 
place filled with every imaginable article of trade. 
It appeared to be an establishment of the most 
hybrid or unharmonious character, made up partly 
of a London bazaar joined to a w^^house, and 
having, besides, the contents of a dozen shops all 
difierent in their trades — a sort of mixture of every- 
thing, with nothing in -particular well classified. 

Satisfied that in the Uien disturbed state of the 
Bengal provinces it would be little short of mad- 
ness to attempt a visit to any of the cities, towns, 
or villages on the banks of the Ganges, the Jumna, 
and their tributaries — rendered doubly interesting 
to the inhabitants of these lands by the many 
heroic exploits of their gallant countrymen under 
their walls — I, with infinite regret, abandoned 
aU idea of making such a minute exploration as 
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I otherwise intended, and devoted my time to 
the acquiring of information touching the causes 
of the Ben^ rebellion, and such ottier subjeota 
as the yery Umited time I had assigned to myself 
would permit. 

The Andaman Islands having lately attracted 
much of the pahlic attention — the principal one 
of the group haviog been assigned as a place of 
exUe for a considerable portion of the rebellious 
Sepoys — it may not be out of place here to state 
(their position, extent, and population, being but 
imperfectly known to many) that they are situated 
on the eastern side of the £ay of Bengal ; that 
the Great Andaman is 140 miles in length, by 
about 20 in breadth, and of very good soil, but 
the inhabitants, few in number, small in stature, 
slender in their limbs, blessed with protuberant 
bellies, are so little acquainted witii civilized 
life that they walk about in Eve's first covering 
altogether insensible to everything like shame. 

The cultivation of the island has never been 
attended to, the poor creatures being content to 
live on wild pigs, monkeys, and rats — ^the only 
animals known on the island—or on fish, with 
which the coast abounds. The island is so ex- 
tremely unhealthy that all attempts at civUizatioa 
have been completely abandoned. 

With some, the greased cartridges was a fruit- 
ful topic of conversation, while others laughed 
outright at the very idea of their being the cause 
of the defection of the Bengal army. Not a few 
attributed it to our intermeddling in their religious 
rites and ceremonies, while oilers placed it to 
the credit of a deep-seated 8epoy and Mahometui 
hatred of England and the English. But it would 
be a pure waste of time to recapitulate even the 
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tenth part of all that haa been said and written 
on the subject, for that it was a movemeiit purely 
political, hast^ed by the weak state of our Euro- 
pean force in India, and by the highly culpable 
conduct of the Indian anthoriti^ in- leaving Delhi 
and other strong military stations under the sole 
protection of native regiments, is but too evident — 
a glaring instance of official folly, unmatched in the 
lumals of the world. Had Napoleon I, succeeded 
in his invasion of England, would he have been 
guilty of the egregious misconduct of committing 
file fortifications of Portsmouth or Plymouth to 
the teeptng of English troops? Decidedly not. 
John Bull has often been held up to the world as 
the most gullible of all gullible mortals on the 
face of the earth, and the withdrawing of British 
troops &om Delhi, &c., tends to confinn the &ct ; 
for who but the servants of honest John could 
possibly have been gulled with the belief that the 
lying and ferocious Sepoy and Mahometan were 
to be trusted, even in matters of infinitely less 
consequence than the protection of Delhi, &c., 
and all their stores, unless watched by a Euro- 
pean force. Men may talk until they are hoarse 
in order to prove that all those who were at the 
helm of affairs in India eighteen months ago, 
were equal to the tasks allotted them ; the cases 
of Delhi and others must for ever render all at- 
tempts of the kind futile. I know not whom to 
blame in this matter, but this I do kno*, that 
whoever counselled tlie removal of all British 
troops from Delhi, &c., must be perfectly un- 
qualified for the discharge of duties devolving 
upon a person entrusted with the government of 
such an empire as that of ours iu the East ; it 
being a dear and acknowledged &ot, that through 
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the errors committed, either by the govemiag 
powers at home or abroad, but for the unsurpassed 
heroism of our gallant soldiers, our Indian poa< 
sessions would have passed from our grasp, and 
far ever. 

The land impost and salt monopoly have been 
held up to view as two of the principal grievances 
of the Sepoy masses, and consequently fruitful 
causes of the rebellion. Touching the land im- 
post, it is urged against the Government, that 
they levy this tax, not on the annual value of the 
land, but the anntial value of the crops — a mode 
of collection bo unjust in its operation, that it vir- 
tually inflicts a fine upon the man of industrious 
habits who has his land in a better state of culti- 
vation than his neighbour. And as to the salt 
monopoly, one of ike mmit productive branches of 
Indian revenue, amounting to something like a 
tenth of the whole, the great souroe of com- 
plaint is, that it compels the masses to pay a 
profit upon the original cost of at least 500 per 
cent. — a tax which, however trifling it may be to 
the wealthy portion of the natives, is felt as a very 
oppressive burden by the labouring classes. On 
these two interesting subjects, one who knew 
India well, the late Mi. Cooke Taylor, writes : — 

" Two of the taxes are especially oppressive on 
the poorer classes, and the East India Company, 
as well as the British Legislature, are highly in- 
terested, or rather bound by every human and 
Christian duty, to devise some means of relief for 
the sufferers. The two most oppressive taxes are 
the land tribute and the salt monopoly. The 
land tax is more galling to the ryot (the cidti- 
vator or Want) than ever it was under the early 
Moslem yoke. Then he was asked to give a small 
8 2 
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portion of the prodaots of Ms lands; but the 
British rule exacts the Uon's share. The more 
he lahours, or the greater hecomea his crop, the 
larger is the exaction; for in India, and eape- 
oially in the Bengal Presidency, the practice is to 
levy the land tribute on the amount of crop as 
growing. In India each village, while under the 
Mahometan yoke, was of itself a little corporation 
which posseted its inhabitants, and gave them a 
home, security, and food. But some of the British 
governors, influenced by the semi-feudal system 
of the British islands, thought it would be useful 
to create a landed aristocracy, and they (F. Francis 
was the father of this Bcheme) declared the tax- 
gatherer, or collectors of the revenues, with whom 
tiiey as rulers had dealings, to be landed pro- 
prietors and lords of the solL t The consequence 
of this novelty was the deBtruction of the village 
system in several provinces, and the giving power 
to men who, instead of using it well, created 
misery amongst the poor cultivators. The power- 
ful influence of the zemindars (landlords), the im< 
pOTfect machinery of the British courts, and the 
fecility of obtainmg corrupt witnesses, soon gave 
the newly established landlords an extension of 
their despotism, which cannot now be easily con- 
trolled. 

" It is humiliating to the East India Company to 
find tiiat notwithstanding their extensive con- 
quests, and their boasted civilization, their laws and 
tiieir courts of justice, and their numerous magis- 
trates, they have not been able to afford complete 
protection to the ryot agdnst the zemindai-s. JSighty 
years ago Governor Verelst, in Bengal, decUired 
his opinion of their oppressions ; and it is verified, 
according toi the best eividemoej up to the present 
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hour. The system once introduced, was soon con- 
solidated, and the ryot had no redress ; non-pay- 
ment, oppression, and starvation were the results. 

' ' The English have for themselves abolished the 
old custom of making an offering every time they 
approach a great man, and the Company's officers 
are prohibited from accepting presents ; but the 
zemindars expect that their ryots shall never ap- 
proach them empty-handed. Mr. Verelst is a 
witness of what took place in 1V69, as his state- 
ments testify : ' The truth cannot be doubted, 
that the poor ryots are tased by the zemindar or 
collector for every extravagance that avarice, 
ambition, pride, vanity, or other intemperance 
may lead him to, over and above what is gene- 
rally deemed the established rate of rent. If he 
is to be married, a child bom, honours conferred, 
luxury indulged, presents or fines (nuzzuranas) 
are exacted; even for his own misconduct, all 
must be paid by the ryot ; and what heightens 
the distressful scene, the more opulent, who can 
better obtain redress for imposition, escape, while 
the weaker are obliged to submit.' 

" Thus at the present day, if the ryot cannot find 
means of making the present in his own family, 
he must borrow it from another, and has to pay 
the most exorbitant interest for whatever he 
receives as a loan. 

"The Bengalee is described in England as 
' feeding on rice, and wearing a slight cotton- 
frock;' but the iact is, that he lives on coarse 
rice and salt, for good vegetables and fish would 
be luxuries to him. His dress consists of a bit 
of a rag around his loins, and a slender sheet 
called ' chudder.' His bed is a coarse mat 
and a pUlow ; his dwelling a low, thatched roof; 
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his only property an uncouth plough and two 
badly fed buUooks, and one or two water-pots, 
called 'lotahs;' with a little seed, called 
'beejdhau.' From early mom to noon, and 
from noon till sunset, he toils ; and still he is in 
appearance and in reality a haggard, poverty- 
smitten, wretched creature, often for cUiys and 
nights without food ; or haying only one miserable 
meal in the twenty-four hours. The East India 
Company once had the power of preventing much 
of this misery; bat instead of doing so, the 
Gk)Temors-General of the time riyeted the chains 
on the ryots ; and now their present agents cannot 
find a remedy for the eril which ^eir prede- 
cessors estabHshed sixty years ago. The land 
impost, as the part of the crop recoverable by the 
Oovemment, was at an early Hindoo period fixed 
at one-sixth, and in times of war the Moslems 
levied one - fourth ; but, as oppression riveted 
their chains, it has been augmented, so that it 
now exceeds one-half; and against this oppression 
there is no redress. 

"The abuse of the salt-carrying licences, granted 
by the emperor of Delhi to the English, was one 
of the numerous causes of quarrel in Ben^l, which 
ended in the deposition of the nabobs or sovereigns, 
and the establishment of the Company. One of 
the first arrangements of the Company's govern- 
ment, after it had secured the collection of the 
revenue to itself, was to grant the permission to 
trade in the salt monopoly to the higher servants 
in lieu of salary. Thus the conquerors of Bengal 
became monopolists, and brought down, upon 
themselves the indignation and ire of the Court of 
Birectors, who, in ti^e years 1764 and 1765, thus - 
expressed their feelings in a letter to the Bengal 
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gOTemment: 'An imbounded thirst for nches 
seems to have possessed the whole body of our 
servants, to that degree that they appear to have 
lost all sight of justice to the country, and of 
their duty to the Company.' Lord Clive was at 
that time sent ' to remedy these evils, and to re- 
store our reputation among the country powers, 
Mid to convince them of our abhorrence of such 
oppression and rapaciousness.' The Company 
^erwards took the management of the salt mono- 
poly into its own hands, and continued to receive 
the profits in part of the general revenue. 

" The latest official regulation bears date the 30th 
of March, 1849, which fixes the duty on aliment- 
ary salt at 250 rupees per 100 maunds, for five 
years. The facilities for smuggling are very great, 
and are not neglected in Bengal, where scruples 
•on such subjects are far from having weight." 

Now, although the mode of levying the land- 
tribute detailed by Mr. Taylor cannot be viewed 
in any other fight by the Sepoy masses than as a 
serious grievance, still it could not, I conceive, 
have operated so powerfully on the minds of the 
ryots, or occupiers, as to stir them up to rebellion 
against the British rule ; their complaints being 
as loud against the extortions of the zemindars 
(or proprietors) as those of the Government, 
without whose powerful aid they could not have 
hoped for success. And as regards the salt mo- 
nopoly, though the Sepoys must deem it a most 
serious grievanoe, it could not possibly have been 
one of the causes of the late rebellion, the tax 
having been imposed at a date long anterior to 
British sway in that country, and by one of their 
Eastern despots, to enable him to indulge in every 
description of vice. 
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More than hinta have been ^ven that tlie lux- 
nrions mode of living which has been introduced 
into the mess-rooms and barrack-rooms of our 
Indian ofBcers, was one of the causes of the 
Bengal rebellion ; that, coupled with the adop- 
tion of Eastern customs, having led the Sepoys 
to believe that their conquerors had become so 
wedded to their effeminate pastimes, that their 
spirit must have descended to a point below zero, 
and, consequently, that they would be more than 
a match for them. What truth there may be ia 
those hints I will not take upon me to affirm, 
bat as a document bearing somewhat on this 
all-engrossing subject, I submit for perusal the 
general order issued to the offi.cers of the Indian 
army by General the late Sir Charles Napier, 
leaving to iny readers the duty of decidii^ for 
themselves. 

"STB CHARLES SAPIEE TO THE OFFTCEaS OF IHE AEMT. 

"Head Qaarters, Camp FirozepoFe, Deo. 9tb, 1850. 
"1. It would neither be justifiable nor be- 
coming in me to interfere with the private affeirs 
of the officers of the army which I have the 
honour to command, so long as those private 
affairs don't interfere with the public service. 
But when they injure the public service — when 
they reflect d^grace upon our uniform — it be- 
comes my duty to draw attention to the subject, 
and in this manner to call upon the troops of the 
Queen's and Company's services to exert them- 
selves in maintaining the honour of their regi- 
ments by assisting the Coromander-in-Chief in 
putting a check upon those whose debts are no 
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less injurious to the fair fame of the military pro- 
fession than discreditable to their regiments and 
ruinooB to themselves. 

" 2. It is more than one year since I receired a 
a letter from a brigadier upon this important sub- 
ject ; I had then just assumed my present com- 
mand. I WBited to see more clearly how matters 
stood before I felt justified in touching on matters 
of BO private a nature. From that time to this a 
considerable portion of my time has been taken 
up in the examination of weekly, if not daily, 
complaints against officers for non-payment of 
debts ; and, in some instances, the ruin of trades- 
men has been consequent on that cause. Th^« 
is, therefore, a call upon me for this order — a call 
which cannot be oast aside. 

" 3. "When it is considered that the army is of 
immense magnitude, I am bound to say, that 
the number of officers who have misconducted 
themselves in a manner so derogatory to the 
character of gentlemen, is not inordinate; but 
at the same time it is so lai^e as to demand 
repression with a strong hand. And I do trust 
that officers of regiments will take not only 
vigorous but rigorous measures to bring those 
who are guilty to a sense of shame at being 
ordered to appear before a Court of Eequests for 
debt. An officer who is summoned before a Court 
of Eequests must feel conscious that although 
wearing the British uniform he is not standing 
there in the character of a gentleman ! He must 
feel, if he feels at all, disgu^ at his own degraded 
position. He may, by possibility, have been un- 
fortunate — he may only have been thoughtless; 
but must feel in his heart that he is before the 
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public in a group with ike infamous ; with those 
who are cheats, and whose Bociety is contami- 
nation, A well-bred gentleman cannot support 
this feeling. 

"4. I am not merely a rich man speaking to 
those who are poor; I have known poverty, and 
have lived for years on less than half what 
every ensign in this army receives ; and so 
lived too in a more expensive country than 
India. I take no merit to myself for this; I 
only state it as a feet, that I may not be taunted 
on the tiixeshold of my argument, by being told 
I know nothing of the difficulties of poverty. I 
do know them perfectly, and I know more : I 
know that every ensign can live well on his pay, 
and that many who have never appeared before a 
Court of Bequests have largely assisted their fami- 
lies — largely, compared to their means. 

"5. I do not say that a subaltern officer can give 
dinners ; I do not say that he can indulge in many 
luxuries; I do not say he shoiild cast off all seu- 
denlal; nor do I see why he shoxild do any of these 
things. The proceedings before these Courts of Be- 
quests are the shameAil proofs that he should not. 
When an officer gets a commission he, without that 
labour which attends the initiation into most other 
professions, at once receives a good income, and that 
before he has any knowledge of his trade. In 
most other professions a young man hardly gets 
his food at the commencement. The families of 
many officers, if not of all, have made great sacri- 
fices to gain this amply sufficient income for these 
officers, and these last have no right whatever to 
live as if they were gentlemen of landed property, 
nor as men do who have served longer aixi gained 
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a higher rank aad greater income than themselves. 
It is the desire to imitate those above us, and not 
to regard oia: own means, that is mischievous to 
all, and most so to young men. 

" 6. ThcTesult is ruin to niunbers. To show 
this I will quote from two brigadiers' letters, 
sent officially for my perusal, upon this degrading 
subject : ' At the Court of Eequests, held on the 
6tii instant, there were 53 cases, and (with 
the exception of four of trifling amount) aU 
against subalterns, amounting to 4,875 rupees.' 
A^ain, the same officer writes : ' Decrees of exe- 
cution-general are not nnfrequent, and the effi- 
ciency of the officers seriously affected by their 
pecimiary embarrassments.' Again, although I 
am aware that it is difficult to control the expendi- 
ture of officers, yet when they are brought forward 
thus publicly, month after month, I consider it 
to be my duty to bring it to the knowledge of his 
Excellency, the involved circumstances of the 
officers under my command, with whom, in other 
respects, I have no fault to find. 

"7. Another brigadier writes thus : 'Another 
officer I know enjoys champagne tiffins, leaving 
his servants to drag him before the court for their 
just claims. How humiliating for those connected 
with and proud of the profession!' Yes, it is 
humiliating ; and long experience tells me that it 
is to the exemplary conduct of regimental officers 
and to the sentences of courta-martial that the 
army must look for oorreeting this baseness in 
individuals. That the Commander-in-Chief will 
support the officers of regiments, I may venture 
to assert, whoever that Commander-in-Chief may 
be ; but the close and dominating power to keep 
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down such misconduct is in messes. The man must 
he base in every sense of the word that can bear 
tiie contumely of his comrades, incuired by a dis- 
graceful action. But I must not confine myself 
to messes alone. Commanders of regiments should 
strenuously exert themselves to maintain the 
good name of their regiments. They should re- 
■ collect that Courts of Bequests, when they decide 
that justice to a tradesman or other creditor de- 
mands of them to put an officer under stoppages, 
pronounce that the said officer is a man so lost to 
all sense of propriety, that he endeavours to de- 
Ihiud his creditors, and therefore can no longer be 
considered in the light of a gentleman. He is 
forced to be honourable against his will ; and it is 
the hounden duty of the commanding officer to 
refuse to such a person all indulgence, and to hold 
him BO strictly in hand that such misconduct on 
the officer's part may, at all events, be as dis- 
agreeable to tiiat officer himself as it is to his regi- 
ment and his tradesmen. 

" 8. That I am not exaggerating these matters 
I could clearly prove, hy publishing such facts to 
the officers of the two armies as would shock every 
honourable and honest man, and show how en- 
tirely I am authorized in saying that these facts 
are to the last degree dishonourable. One com- 
manding officer of a regiment writes thus : * I 
can confidently assert ^at the numerous cases 
brought montUy before the Courts of Requests are 
a disgrace to the army we belong to.' This is 
one among many who are labouring for the honour 
of the service. 

"9. I have not sought for this information from 
officers; these letters came from men of high 
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took, both in the Queen's and Company's Berrices, 
and have been sent to me formally as official com- 
plaints. They are men who feel as every officer 
in the Queen's and Company's serrice oi^ht to 
feel. 

" 10. But while stating how very disgraceful it 
is for an officer to appear before a court of re- 
quests, I will say a few words upon the causes of 
such conduct. 

"11. The first is, that some young men get 
commissions without haviug had much education, 
or perhaps a vulgar one, which is worse. These 
officers are not aware that honesty is inseparable 
firom the character of a thorough-bred gentle- 
man. A vulgar man, who ' enjoys a champagne 
tiffin,' and swindles his servants (as a brigadier 
writes to me when speaking of these matters, 
afid referring to an officer under his immediate 
command) may be a pleasant compauion to 
theme who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave. But he is not a gentleman ; 
his commission makes him an officer, but he is 
not a gentleman ; and I claim that diaraoter in 
all its integrity for the officers of her Majesty's 
service, and for those of the Hon. East India 
Company. I speak of men whose own miscon- 
duct has brought them into debt — not of those 
.whom misfortune has thrown into debt. These 
last are very few in number, and very unfortu- 
nate indeed to be on the same list with those 
whom they despise. Of these who are so unfor- 
tunate I need not speak ; their own exertions to 
pay their debts are unceasing and honourable. 

"12. The second cause is that young men 
arrive in India, and think that, havisg escaped 
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from school, it is manly to l>e dishonourable. So 
they cheat the Government by not attending to 
their duties, and they cheat their tradesmen by 
not paying their debts. They meet champagne- 
drinking swindlers, who sponge upon them and 
lead them into expenses. Thus comes debt — 
their bankers are at hand to lend money. Thus 
they become involved past redemption ; and soon 
the habit of being constantly in debt makes them 
grow callous to the proper feelings of a gentle- 
man. 

" 13. Now, if all officers commanding regiments 
were to do their duty (as great numbers do), and 
if the body of officers of each regiment would 
give such a commander proper support, this 
course would not be followed by young men on 
their arrival in India. By strict lessons in their 
duties, and plenty of drill, the commanding 
officers of regiments would prevent Government 
being cheated ; and, by the proper, gentlemanlike 
conduct and honourable sentiments which should 
pervade every mess, reprobating expense and 
extravagance of all sorts, and by practising rigid 
economy in the establishment, the youn^ officer 
Would at once learn that to drink unpaid-for 
champagne, unpaid-for beer, and to ride unpaid- 
for horses, is to be a cheat, and not a gentleman. 

"14. The third cause of debt is the constant 
marching of regiments. This has no remedy in 
time of war ; and I have strongly recommended 
that it should be as much as possible avoided in 
time of peace. It is very severe on the troops, 
and on the State itself. The Governor-General 
concurred in my recommendation that the troops 
should not be generally relieved this year ; and 
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I hcppe none may lie moved for some years to 
come, if the peace continues. However, these 
marches ought not to throw careful and honour- 
able men into debt. They are, when required, 
the proper and just demands of the service ; and 
every man can be, and ought to be, fully pre- 
pared to meet them. Still, these marches are 
causes of difficulty; and the difficulties which 
result fivm them are in some degree excusable 
in very young and inexperienced men, but not so 
in old officers, who have risen to the rank of 
lieutenants. 

** 15. The fourth cause of debt is the extrava- 
' gance of me^es. This I entirely charge upon 
commanding officers. Many regiments (both 
Queen's and Company's) have economical messes, 
especially in the Queen's regiments, because the 
number of officers in the latter is so lai^. But 
many regiments are extravagant. And in all 
cases where a mess is extravagant, the fault lies 
with the commanding officer. 1 have heard it 
said by some, that the commanding-officer ought 
not to interfere with the mess, which should be 
considered as the private table of the officers. 
Now, people who talk thus forget that there is a 
wide difference between a m^ and a private 
gentleman's table ; the last is regulated by his 
income j and there is but one income and one 
master to be consulted as to expense. But in a 
mess there are many masters, and the mess must 
be regulated by the income of the poorest. The 
majority have no right to crush the poor and 
prudent officers, of the extent of whose liabilities 
they are utterly ignorant. Must an officer, 
because he belongs to a mess, explain all his dis- 
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tresses, bis misfortunes, his generosities, his 
follies, to the members of the mess, in order 
to prove his incompetency to meet their extrara- 
gance ? Common sense forbids this. Yet, unless' 
tiie mess is on such an economical fboting as to 
enable the ensign, on his pay, to join it, this 
infringement on a gentleman's private liabilities 
and demands must toke place ; and the command- 
ing officer alone can protect every one under hia 
orders from the often insufferable presumption of 
mess committees. He alone can properly direct 
and so rule matters that the ensign oan live on 
his pay, and live becomingly, that is to say, 
on his pay. X do not call drinking yriaa or' 
beer, or inviting friends, * becoming.' It may 
be so, or it may not, accordii^ to the means and 
feelii^ of each individual. All I maintain is, 
that the mess must leave each member free to do 
as his means enable him ; for each officer is indi- 
vidually responsible for hia conduct to the public, 
from which he receives his pay. This is justice 
— and justice can never be wrong. The pay of 
an ensign is sufficient for bis just expenditure ; 
and the commanding officer is, and oan alone be, 
responsible that this rule of rigid and just 
economy is nev^ infringed. What officer will 
go to a mess-committee, and tell his private mis- 
fortunes or his difficidties ? Yet this is what 
those people who say that tiie commanders of 
regiments ought not to interfere with the mess, 
want. They are overbearing tyrants, who want 
to set aside the private afiairs of officers, and to 
make those officers who cannot aSord such extra- 
vagance, pay for those selfish enjoyments which 
they want to indulge in at other men's expense. 
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Tliat ia the real object of those who wish to pre- 
vent the interference of commanding officers. 
But the rules of hoth Queen's and Company's 
■Berrices give commanding officers the right to 
interfere; and the Commander-in-Chief wUl take 
care to hold him responsible that the ensign has 
his rights — namely, tiie power to live at the mess 
as becomes a gentleman — drinking water if he 
pleases, or drinkiag champagne if he pleases; 
but able out of his pay to liquidate his debta 
like a gentleman, drinking what he may. That 
is to say, that the necessary mess-charges leave 
him enough out of his pay to cover all his other 
reasonable expenses. 

" 16. The fifth cause of expense and ruin I 
believe to be the banks. They afford a ready 
means to the young and foolish to obtain money, 
but at an enormous interest. I have heard the 
objections to banks contested on the score that 
formerly officers who now borrow from banks 
borrowed from natives, and even from their own 
soldiers ; that it is, therefore, better for an officer 
to be in debt to a bank than to natives. I am 
unable to say what was formerly done ; but I am 
perfectly sure that whatever facilitates the bor- 
rowing of money produces ruin to young officers, 
encourages those vices which are the most mis- 
chievous, especially racing — a vice always 
accompanied by gambling and extravagance. 

" 17. Some of the einls which I have touched, 
upon may be remedied by the Commander-in- 
C3uef ; some by commandera of regiments ; some 
by the officers of regiments as bo£es ; and some 
by individuals themselves. To these I must 
leave them. I can only offOT my advice as I 
quit this scene. To-day I am Commander-in- 
I 
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Chief; a week hraice I shall be no more to the 
armies of India thaa a priTate gentleman. But 
the armies of India must ever be much and dear 
to me. For nine years my vhole energies, such 
as they are, hare been devoted to the honour and 
glory of the Company's troops. I may say that 
I have become as much identified with the armies 
of the three Presidencies as if I had risen from 
their ranks. I have jealously guarded their 
honour, and I have fought at their head. 

" 18. I now leave them for ever. But in the 
retirement of private life, although no longer 
able to serve them, the destinies of the amnes of 
India will ever occupy my thoughts. 

" 19. T here take leave of them, hopii^ that 
this order will be of use, as the last which I can 
give to the armiw of India." 

What effects WCTe produced by this severe 
reprimand I know not, but the opinion in certain 
quarters is gaining ground, that if luxury is not 
driven from the civil as well as the military oireles 
of India, the same cause which brought ruin upcm 
the magnificent Roman Empire wii, at no very 
distant day, bring about a similar result to our 
possessions in the Eastern hemisphere. 

Although I am one of those who think that the 
conduct of the Indian Government ought to be 
based on more Christian principles than it has 
hitherto been, I cannot shut my eyes to the truth 
of a remark which I have heard made, viz., that 
it is one thing to talk of Christian principles far 
from the din of war, but quite another matter to 
carry out those principles when surrounded with 
an overwhelming savage population ; that it is a 
very easy matter to louig complaints against the 
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troops employed in India for their undue ferocity 
in battle, &c., but, -when put to the test, not quite 
so easy an affair for a person to bridle his temper 
■when his paasions are roused into play with acts 
of enormous cruelty, and beset with great and 
imminent dangers on every side ; for though the 
British troops in India may occasionally have 
exhibited a somewhat larger portion of the Bengal 
tiger in that country thwi they hare yet done on 
any European field, that ferocity should not be 
laid to their charge, but to that of the home 
authorities who sent them to India to combat 
against numbers ten times their own ; for when 
ordered to the battle-field or to the breach, the 
British soldier must go, or receive a coirard's 
reward. Now, I have always thought that there 
is somethii^ preposterous, yea, unfeeling, on the 
part of the Government of this country continuing 
to compel a soldier to expose his person to the 
missiles of ten or twenty opponents, or have his 
own body riddled by the buUets of his comrades, 
when, for a small addition to our annual expendi- 
ture, the crying evil could be so easily remedied. 
Those individuals for whose benefit, for the pro- 
tection of whose property abroad and at home, the 
soldiers spend the best of their days, and brave 
pestilence and death on distant and unhealthy 
shores, must be made to open their purse-strings 
and come forward with a small per centage of the 
annual income secured to them by the arms of 
their gallant countrymen, that such a permanent 
addition may be made to the military force of the 
coimtry as will enable the home authorities to 
increase the army in India to an extent that will 
enable our rulers in that quarter not only to 
r2 
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extingoiah rebellion, but prevent the discontented 
spirits in any of the three Presidencies from ever 
again attempting, on a large scale, a similar thing 
for the fiiture. Tor, until the anny has been 
reinforced to an extent that will enable the general 
commanding-in-chief to meet his enemies on more 
equal terms than the British army in India has 
ever yet done, deeds of ferocity in action on the 
part of our gallant defenders must be expected, 
since, -without calling into action all the savage, 
ferocious feelings inherent in the human breast^ 
what chance can a man have for his life when 
opposed to ten or twenty fo^ ? Our gallant coun- 
trymen have often rushed against their foes, and 
hazarded their lives in many unequal combats, 
without once enquiring what are the numbers, hut 
where are the enemy ; but that this heartless sys- 
tem is about to be abandoned, and for ever, now that 
it has attracted the attention of the sovereign of 
these realms, who, being herself a mother — and a 
good and kind mother — can the more easily fancy 
what mothers feel whose sons are sent to uphold 
against frightful odds her supremacy in the East, 
we require no better proof than that furnished by 
the speech of the Pnnce Consort at the Trimiy 
House banquet, in Jidy last, which, without any 
apology, I herewith, submit, satisfied that it must 
produce on the minds of the soldiers of both the 
Indian and the British armies the most important 
results. 

On proposii^ *' The Army and Navy of Great 
Britain," the Prince Consort said : " If this toast 
must be received by Englishmen at all times with 
feelings of pride and satisfaction, who could 
approach it at the present moment, and under 
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present cireiiniBtances, without being impressed ' 
with feelings of admiration and deep gratitude 
for the heroic deeds and sacrifices with which our 
brave troops are struggling, not only for the 
interests and the honour of the country, but, I 
trust, in the cause of civilization, and the ulti- 
mate happiness of millions of people, now unfor- 
tunately in part our enemies ? May the Almighty 
continue to watdi over our gaUiuat countrymen 
in the East, and may He continue to vouchsafe 
to them uninterrupted victory. Their heroism 
and self-sacrifice become most apparent when we 
consider how small are the means with which so 
much has been accomplished. The deepest re- 
Bponsibility attaches to us that we should not 
remain satisfied with the mere enjoyment of the 
advantages and successes which have been reaped 
by such self-sacrificing devotion, but, by keeping 
our two noble services in suflicient numbers, we 
should take care that the tasks which from time 
to time may be thrown on them for our advantage 
may not entail upon them the almost certain im- 
molation of those who are called on to engage in 
battle." 

It is obviously the opinion of a large portion 
of those best able to form one on the subject, that 
less than 80,000 British troops will not suffice to 
restore tran^mllity in India, and retain possession 
of that splendid portion of our Eastern empire, 
unless the Bengal army can be reconstructed on 
some such plan as the following ; — ' 

It is abundantly evident from what has recently 
occurred in Bengal that no confidence can in 
future be placed in the native soldiery but when 
incorporated with the British regimentally, that 
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■ is, that four-tenths of every regiment shonld be 
exclusively British, the other six-tenths sepoys, 
the British to he formed into four, the natives into 
six oompanies, each company of sepoys to have 
two British of&oers constantly present with it, 
and the field and other staff officers to he exclu- 
sively British. Beconstructed on such a plan as 
this, the Anglo-Indian army would, for ^. field 
or other purposes, be little less efficient than if 
composed exclusively of Europeans. 

At first there might he some little difficulty in 
carrying out the measure to the requisite extent, 
but a stout heart and a willing mind will accom- 
plish much. To raise twenty, thirty, or forty 
thousand men for service in India by the common 
mode of recruiting, years would be required, 
unless those British regiments whose services on 
the reconstruction of the Bengal army would no 
longer be required in India, were to be allowed 
to transfer their services to the Anglo-Indian 
regiments, such regiments completing their 
numbers on their arrival in England ; a measure 
to which there could be no valid objection, for 
not only would it be one of sound policy but 
economy, as the whole of the homewani passage- 
money of the men volunteering would be saved. 

The Government being about to raise four 
regiments of cavalry, 1,000 men each, for service 
in India, why not form the intended new levies 
into ten regiments, each composed of 400 British 
and 600 Natives, and thereby secure a highly- 
efficient mounted force of not 4,000 but 10,000 
men, up to any service on which cavalry can be 
employed ? 

The late rebellion in Bengd has, I should Mb. 
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hope, oonTinced even the meet sceptical of our 
governing hody, that our artillery cannot be on. 
too efficient a footing in that quarter — that arm 
of the eervice having a most important part; to 
play, not only in the attack and defence of forti- 
fied places, bat in the defence or passage of rivers 
and in general engagements; and that it may 
continue to uphold its present high character, it 
would, I conceive, be advisable to exclude from 
its ranks anything in the shape of a Sepoy — ^the 
fate of a battle often depending on the heroism 
and fimmess of a few gunners. 

Whether the Madras and Bombay military 
establishments should undergo a similar process 
is a matter which I will leave to be decided by 
others better able to judge of the efficiency of the 
troops of those Presidencies than myself. 

lie Sepoys knowing the evil effects which the 
powerful rays of the sun and cholera have upon 
our troops in India, and being themselves accus- 
tomed from infency to move about in all weathers, 
without feeling the same baneful effects of their 
climate as Europeans do, are in hopes, it would 
appear, of being able during the hot season to 
seize upon some.of our small detached forts, or 
other mUit^y statioi^, before the garrisons can 
be succoured. Should not this open the eyes of 
our Indian rulers to lessen the number of those 
detached forts, &c., which, in the present state of 
affairs in Bengal, must, instead of adding to, 
greatly lessen the strength of our Indian defences ? 

In 1813 Napoleon was severely condemned for 
leaving about 100,000 men in garrison in various 
Prussian fortresses, &c., and thereby completely 
isolating the whole of tiiem from his main army, 
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■ffhen, ty withdrawing the greater portion of 
them, he might hare met his opponents on nearly 
equal terms — on fiilly equal terms, indeed — before 
Austria declared agaii^t him. The consequence 
of this was, that all the fortre^es fell one after 
another, the garrisoiiB remaining prisoners of war, 
so that he &ially lost his hold of the Prussian 
fortresses, and Ms 100,000 men besides ; when, 
had he withdrawn the troofffl in the early part of 
1813, he of course would have lost the strong- 
holds, but saved his 100,000 men — a host of itself 
wielded by such a master in the warlike art. 

These remarks are occasioned by the present 
state of our possessions in India. We have been 
in the habit of keeping possession of numerous 
small forts for purely political purpose — a system 
which tends greatly to weaken our army iij. that 
quarter, and on any occasion of mutiny, &c., 
renders it almost impc«sible to prevent the 
garrisons of those places from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. It is to be hoped that a 
similar system will not be pursued on flie present 
occasion, but rather raze a portion of them, and, if 
neoessary, enlarge the others so as to be capable 
of receiving a larger garrison within their walls. 
In this view of the case I am borne out by one 
than whom no better judge in such matters ever 
lived — I mean the late Duke of "Wellington, who, 
in a letter to Lord CHve, writes : " The question 
which your lordship has put to me involves con- 
siderations affecting the whole of our military 
system in this country. When the country pro- 
posed to be ceded to the Company is likewise to 
be defended, its inhabitants to he kept in tran- 
quillity, and its revenue to be realized, by means 
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of tiie troofffl, it is impossible to expect to be able 
to effect these objects on the system of weak and 
dispersed garrisons, on which we have been acting 
hitherto. This rmist he changed ; neither the new 
territory nor the old can be kept in awe by troops 
dispersed in forts which they cannot quit with safety; 
and, therefore, the system which I should recom- 
mend would be to garrison those forts only which 
are absolutely necessary to us, and to have at all 
times in the field and in motion two or three 
regiments of Europeans, all the cavalry, and as 
large a body of native infantry as can be got 
together. This will be a real security, not only 
to the new territory and to Mysore, but to the 
Camatio, Halabar, and Canara, and nothing else • 
,ever will. It will appear more clearly that this 
system is necessary in the new territory, when 
the nature of its inhabitants and the governments 
to which they have been accustomed are consi- 
dered." May the Indian authorities profit by the 
remarks of the unconc[uered Duke, for the 
opinion of that general, who was victorious in 
all his many battles, should not lightly be thrown 
aside. Had oar home authorities ten years ago 
attended to the warning given them by the gallant 
chief, respecting the national defences, our ears 
would not have been insulted a few months ago 
by the loud boastings of a few French colonels. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 



EvEEY little piece of information bearing upon 
the state of India, past and present, being of aur- 
■ passing interest to the people of these lands, a 
few fragmentary portions of the ancient history ■ 
of Hindostan may not be unacceptable, as they 
will enable all thoae who may cast their eyes on 
the pages of this volume to judge to what extent 
the inhabitants of that portion of the East have 
eitiier retrograded or adranoed in the arts and 



"The Institutes and Code of Menu, which 
were composed 300 years after the Christian era, 
are to he received as the earliest authoritative 
expositions of the Mth and worship of the Hin- 
doos ; and, early as is the period at which we 
must fix tbe date of this code, it was necessarily 
posterior to the age of the Vedas themselves, the 
truly sacred books to which it constantly refers as 
furnishing the text of all its commentaries. These 
sacred hymns or poems — for such the Vedas are — 
had, before the time of Menu, been received with 
the profoundest reverence as the infallible oracles 
of truthj and their precepts and commands aa 
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binding on the &ith and conscience of the Hindoos. 
These Vedas, or sacred poems, were composed 
1,200 years before the Christian era."' — MacphaU's 
Edivhurgh Ecclesiastical Journal, No. 34, Mairch, 
1857. The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone's "His- 
tory of India," at page 49, remarks : " It might 
be easier to compare them [speaking of the Indians] 
with the Greeks as painted by Homer, who was 
nearly contemporary with the compilation of the 
code ; and, however inferior in spirit, and energy, 
as well as in elegance, to that heroic race, yet, on 
contrasting their law and forms of administration, 
the state of the arts of life, and the general spirit 
of order, and obedience to the laws, the Eastern 
nation seems clearly to have been in the more 
advanced stage of society. Their internal insti- 
tutions were less rude, their conduct to their 
enemies more humane, their general learning was 
much more considerable, and in the knowledge of 
the being and nature of GJod, they weie already 
in possession of a Ught which was but rarely per- 
ceived even by the loftiest inteUeets in the best 
days of Athens." In the year b.c. 1442 they 
posseted a knowledge of astronomy quite as 
advanced, and perhaps superior to the Greeks. In 
Elphinstone's "History" (page 129), he says: 
" The progress made in other branches of mathe- 
matical knowledge was still more considerable than 
in astronomy. In the ' Surya-Sedanta,' written, 
according to Mr. Bentley, in a.d. 1091 at the 
latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or sixth 
century, is contained a system of trigonometry, 
which not only goes far beyond anything known 
to the Greeks, but involves theorems which were 
not discovered in Europe till the sixteenth cen- 
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tury." " In the useful arts," says the same 
author (page 163J, "the most remarkable is that 
of cotton cloth, the beauty and delicacy of 
which was so long admired, and which in fine- 
ness of texture has never yet been approached in 
any other country. Their silk manufiictures were 
also excellent, and were probably known to them, 
as well as the art of obtaining tiiat material, at a 
very early period. Gold and silver brocade were 
also fevourite, and perhaps original, manufactures 
of India. The brilUaney and permanency of many 
of their dyes have not yet been equalled in Europe. 
Their taste for minute oruament fitted them to 
excel in goldsmiths' work." 

Their way of working at all trades is very 
simple, and their tools very portable. A smith 
brings hie small anvil, and the peculiar sort of 
beUows which he uses, to the house where he is 
wanted. A carpenter does so with more ease, 
workii^ qp. the floor, and securing any object with 
his toes as easUy as with his hands. About 160 
years after the reign of Darius Hystaspes, Alex- 
ander the Great undertook his great expedition 
into India ; he did not penetrate farther than the 
Pimjaub ; indeed, he did not traverse the whole of 
that country, having been compelled to turn back 
by a mutiny of his troops on the banks of the 
Hyphases. The armament thus prepared was. so 
great and magnificent as to be worthy of such a 
commander as the conqueror of Asia. It con- 
sisted of 2,000 vessels of various sizes, 120,000 
men, and 200 elephants. As the conqueror 
pursued his course along the streams of fhese great 
rivers, the nations on both banks were compelled 
to submit ', but for the first time in the annals of 
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history, the march of civilization accompanied 
the progress of miKtary triumph — -cities were 
founded, commercial marts were established, 
and an active intercourse opened with the un- 
known nations of the remote interior. It took 
nine months for Alexander to descend to the 
mouth of the Indus, a distance of more than 
1,000 British miles; but the delay was occasioned 
by the prudent determination of that monarch to 
leave nothing unexplored or unattempted which 
would advance the great and noble project of 
uniting the Eastern and the Western world by the 
bonds of mutual trade. They had a philosophy 
in later times, which, Mr. Colebrooke argues, re- 
sembles that of the earlier rather than that of the 
later Greeks, and that, if the Hindoos had been 
capable of learning their first doctrines from a 
foreign nation, there was no reason why they 
should not in like manner have acquired a know- 
ledge of the subsequent improvements. From 
which he infers tiiat the Hindoos were, in this 
instance, the teachers, and not the learners. The 
first appearance of the Mahometans in India dates 
as early as a.1). 664. The supposed or implied 
vassalage of the East India Company to the nomi- 
nal padishah, or Mahometan ruler, of Delhi- was 
.finally terminated by Earl Amherst in 1827. So 
ended the glories of the Moslem emperors at 
Delhi. 

Such was India in the olden time. Let us see 
what the extent of our empire in the East is at 
the present day ; what the amount of its debts 
and its revenue ; and what improvement is Hkely 
to take place in that magnificent portion of our 
colonial possessions. First, then, as to its extent: 
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it appears that the total area of British India, as 
it now stands, including Scinde, the Punjaub, 
the Jullender Doab, and Tenasserim, has been 
estimated by competent authorities to con- 
tain 800,758 square miles, which, with the 
native states, estimated by the same authorities 
at 580,442 square miles, make a grand area of a 
million and one-third square mUes. This vast 
superficies extending over 1,370,000 square miles, 
includes every variety of configuration and cli- 
mate. It is twelve times as large as the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and is 
inhabited by 165,000,000 of human beings; and, 
if properly cultivated and governed, is capable of 
sustaining four times that number. 

Some time since, Mr, Roebuck, in one of hi» 
speeches on India, declared the population to be 
200,000,000 ; but from recent debates in the two 
Houses of Parliament, I am inclined to think that 
it is nearer 165,000,000 than 200,000,000. 

Respecting the debt of the Company in India, 
its actual amount, according to the official accounts 
of 1850, was as follows; — 

Bengal debt. . . Co.'sRs. 44,^X00,682 
N.W. PrormoeB .... 37,48,375 

Uadras 90,98,986 

Bombay 1,29,62,141 



Co.'BKfl. 47,15,10,184 
In Engliah money, at 2a. per Sicca rupee £44,204,080 

The bonded debt in England 3,920,592 

UiBcellaneotiBdebta in England, in excess of assets 1,257,725 
Capital of the Company 6,000,000 



Total . . £55,382,397 

And the revenue of the different Presidencies, 
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which, according to the estimates laid before Far- 
Hament, is received from the mint duties, the 
post-office collections, the stamp duties, excise 
duties, judicial fees and fines, miscellaneous civil 
receipts; from the land revenue, the imposts 
duties, called sayer ; from the duties and taxes 
levied on the manufacture and sale of ^irituous 
liquors and Intoxicating drugs, known aa ahkarree; 
from the revenue miscellanies ; from tribute paid 
by the ceded districts; from the customs, the 
monopoly of salt, the sale of opium, marine and 
pilotage duties, and marine and dock dues, — was 
estimated, at each of the following establislunents, 
in the year 1850, aa follows : — 

Bengal (inclnding the receipts of the Prince of 
Wales Island, of Singapore, and Ualacca, to- 
gether with the subsidy of 8 lacs from the 
Ifagpore QoTemment, and 12 lacs from the 
Nizam, and the tribnte from the Rajpoot and 
other states) gives the net amn of Co.'e Rs. 8,72,36,862 
The lforth-"West«m Frovinces produce . . . 5,08,03,000 
The Pnnjaub, with the tranB^InduB territory . 1,35,05,000 

Uadras rOTenue '. . . . 3,77,92,794 

Bombay revenue 2,63,63,170 

Total rerenue cf India . . Co.'b Us. 21,57,00,826 
In English money, at 2b. per Sicca rupee . ■ . £20,221,952 
Leaving this year an estimated surplus of £64,809. 

These figures enable us to bring into view some 
rather startling fecta. Estimating the population 
of India at 165,000,000, it is evident that if each 
one of the 165,000,000 were called upon to make 
good the debt of £55,382,397, seven shillings 
would be the utmost ferthing they would have to 
pay ; while each inhabitant of the United King- 
dom would, undar similar circimistances, have to 
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pay £30, in order to liquidate the present debt of 
this country. And yet, with all our debt, the 
squalid misery of the East as fer exceeds that of 
the three kingdoms, as the debt of the latter ex- 
ceeds that of India. Now, how is this? It 
cannot be from heavy public taxation ; the popu- 
lation of India being taxed to the amount of 
half- a- crown each, while the iohabitants of 
these lands are taxed to the extent of £2 lOs. 
each, exactly twenty times more than the 
Eastern subjects of the British crown. To what 
then is such a state of things in the Eastern 
world to be attributed? "We may perhaps see 
by-and-by. 

Touching the improvement of our Indian 
finances, a late author, already quoted, writes: 
" To the East India Company and to the British 
Govemment the questionof improvement infinance 
is one of vital moment. To tie former every im- 
provement must be of paramount importance, 
especially now, when it has been publicly said, 
that, in consequence of the Company's treasury 
being unable to meet all the demands for ameliora- 
tions in India, many beneficial measures contem- 
plated by the Coui-t of Directors and by the different 
Indian governments are in a state of abeyance. 
To meet the exigencies of this period a plan, 
based on the clearest and strictest principles of the 
science of finance, has been proposed by the writer 
of these lines — who has, as he trusts, proved in 
this book that he understands the actual state of 
India — to the consideration of various of the 
leading personages of the British legislature, to 
Lord John Russell, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to the Eight Hon. Sir George Grey, the 
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Eight Hon. T. Milner Gibson, and to Messrs. 
Cobden, Bright, Hume, and even to the House of 
Commons.* 

" The opportunity is alone wanted to enable 
the author of the plan to increase the revenues of 
India, without any oppression whatsoever, to treble 
their present amount ; and thereby afford to the 
iEast India Company the most ample means of 
doing to the natives of India all the good they 
desire. The sound principles of science on which 
this plan is based demonstrate that no other effi- 
cient measure can ever be discovered for relieving 
the distress of British subjects, as well iu Indm 
as in Europe. This notice of the plan is introduced 
into this lustory in order that posterity may here- 
after learn that there exists at the beginning of 
the second half of the nineteenth century one man, 
who being thoroughly awaije of the wants and 
wishes of his fellow-subjects in India and through- 
out the British empire, understands how, and is 
willing, nay more, is anxious and eager, if ade- 
quately supported, to promote by efficient means ■ 
tile welfare of all those who are subject to the 
British sovereign ; that is, including the inhabi- 
tants of the East Indies, at least one-fourth of 
the whole human race." 

What the plan was which Mr. C. Taylor re- 
commended to Ministers for the improvement of 
Indian finance does not appear ; but as that was 
embodied in the petition presented to the Govern- 
ment last April, and as an improvement in. the 
finances of the East to even one-half of the extent 
mentioned by the author would work wonders, as 

* A petition oa the Bobject was presented in April lost. 
V 
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far as the Eastern population are concerned, would 
it not be a very fitting duty for a member of the 
Lower House to undertake to move for the pro- 
duction of the petition, or such information as 
would show whether the plan is such as would, if 
carried out, fulfil the author's anticipations ; and 
if 60, whether there is any intention of carrying 
it into fuU effect. 

Having offered a few remarks on the best mode 
of reorganizing the Bengal army, and providing 
for tiie defence of oux Indian possesions, against 
foreign aggression or internal convulsion, let us 
devote a few moments to the consideration of the 
best method of making the soil of that esrtensive 
region yield addition^, supplies of food for its 
inhabitants. 

MMiy plans have from time to time been pro- 
posed ; but from what cause I cannot teU, not one 
plan of any magnitude has yet been attempted. 
That something has not been done to bring the fer- 
tile inland provinces nearer to the ocean is the great 
wonder in the capital of the Eastern world. Had 
the attention of the Government been directed to 
. this all-important subject but twenty years ago, 
instead of engaging in foreign wars and annexing 
new states to onr already overgrown empire, how 
very different might the fece of the country be 
at present; a large portion of the soil being 
capable of producing six or eight times more food 
for man and beast ti^n it has ever yet done since 
it came under our sway. 

Three things appear to be absolutely necessary 
before any improvement of the kind mentioned 
can. be expected, viz., an extensive system of 
irrigation, of internal and railroad communica- 
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tioD ; and improTement of the common roads in 
the districts not intersected hy either canals or 
railroads ; for, unless the occupier of the land can 
find markets for an additionAl supply'of grain, 
&c., at remunerating prices, it is not to be ex- 
pected that he will be so imprudent as to increase 
his su{)plies of grain that the most unprofitable of 
a nation's consumers of grain may Kve more luxa- 
rioMly. Various works on this subject have 
lately appeared ; but we have no hesitation in 
giving tiie preference to that of Colonel Cotton, 
from which we hope we shall be excused for giving 
a few extracts. Touching irrigation, railroads, 
&o., the Colonel writes: "The savages of Australia 
trod upon gold for hundreds of years while they 
were often in want of food and always without a 
rag of clothes. Tery similar has mtherto been 
the state of things in India : with an unlimited 
supply of water within reach, which would more 
tlmn provide for every possible want, the people 
of India have been generally barely supplied 
with the necessaries of life, and often so entirely 
without them as to perish by hundreds of thou- 
sands ; whilst their European rulers, though pos- 
sessed of this treasure, of fer greater value in 
proportion to the cost of obtaining it than" the 
richest gold-mine in the world, have been unable 
to make their income equal their expenditure. 
It seems as if in India men had universally jumped 
to the conclusion, that because water is immensely 
valuable, it therefore must be immensely costly, 
without stopping to enquire what its cost really 
is. A person in India, in the midst of the hot 
season, naturally forms in his mind an idea of the 
immense value of water ; and it does not readily 
v2 
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occur to him that vhat is so valuable may at the 
same time be the cheapest thing in the world; 
just as it was at Port Phillip, irheii the last thing 
that men were inclined to suppose was, that many 
tons of so valuable a thing as gold should be 
under their feet. Port Flullip has been loaded 
with wealth, hy discovering a thing which can be 
obtained at one-fourth of its value, while India 
continues poor with a thing which can be obtained 
at one-fiftieth of its value.* What is the differ- 
ence between the two countries that produces 
such a strange miomaly? The sole reason is, 
that the Port Phillippians make use of their 
treasure, which the Indians, or rather European 
rulers, do not. A man in Port Phillip, who could 
earn previously £40 a year on an average, went 
to the diggings and obteined in one year about 
£140 worth of gold. As soon as this was known 
more than half the population were employed in 
digging gold, and last year they obtained about 
fourteen miUions sterling. In India, supposing 
that at this moment 25 lacs (<£260,000) a year 
are being spent in new hydraulic works, we may 
calculate that about 60,000 people are so em- 
ployed, or not more than uVath part of the popu- 
lation, and not a To'snth part of the proportion 
employed in Port PhiUip, in seeming the treasures 
there discovered. 

Nothing, therefore, oan be more evident than 
that it is not the having a treasure in the country 
that makes it rich, but the taking advantage of 
it. It was not the gold under the groimd that 

* It has been eBtimated that every man employed at tba 
diggings obtains on on average SO oz. of gold, voith £190 
a year. 
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made Port Phillip rioli, since the people Trere 
none the better for it for many years ; but rather 
the digging it up, and giving it in exchange for 
consumable things, &o. In the same way India 
will continue poor, even if water were ten times 
its present value, so long as it is not made use of, 
but still allowed to flow into the sea by miUions 
of tons per second. The quantity of water that 
flows off in this way by the Godavery per day, 
is sometime so great as to be worth 80 lacs 
(£800,000), or three times the whole revenue of 
xtajahmundry for a year ; but till it is made use 
of, the country continues just the same as if it had 
no such treasure. How strange it seems, that 
whilst the dullest labourer can perfectly under- 
stand the value of gold, the wisest statesman 
cannot perceive the value of that which is ex- 
changeable for gold ; BO that, though £100 worth 
of gold in the form of water can bo obtained in 
In<^ at a cost of ^2 10s., no Indian statesman 
has been found wise enough to set a thousandth 
part of the population at work to obtain it ; 
whereas, in Port Phillip, when it was discovered 
that £100 of gold could be obtained for £25 worth 
of labour, more than half the population were im- 
mediately employed in digging it up. "Whenever 
this subject is started their defence is, '* But see 
what we are now doiflg ; look at the Gauges 
canal, and the Godavery and Kistnah works." 
Suppose the Port Phillippians had continued as 
poor as they were, and upon somebody taunting 
them with neglecting their great treasure, they 
were to say in defence, "What shameful mis- 
representations ; out of our 60,000 people we 
have got twelve digging at Ballarat aad at Mount 
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Alexander ;" what ehoiild we think of their sense 
and activity ? And yet twenty-four diggers bear 
the same proportion to the population of Port 
Phillip as 60,000 employed in hydraulic works 
bear to the whole population of India. Upon 
what imaginable principle is it then that only 
certain p£u1s of three or four districts out of a 
hundred are to be thus improved ? The objection 
of want of money has been shown over and over 
again to be without a vestige of foundation. Did 
the Port Phillippians wait till they were rich 
before they went to the diggings ? How many 
of those who traversed the country to reach the 
spots where this treasure was known to be, had 
any surplus cash? They went there because 
they were poor, not because they were ricL 
And the case is exactly the same in India,* la 
feet, the sole reason why England has hitherto 
bou^t its millions of bushels of wheat and him- 
dreds of thousands of tons of ootton from America, 
is because both the States and Canada have at an 
enormous expense formed water commtmieations 
from the valley of the Kissi^ippi and made a 
proper use of their rivers, which we in India 
have not done, excepting in the CEise of the 
Gtanges, which has only been used because the 
natives used it before we came. The United 
States spent eight millions sterling on the Erie 
canal, without which (on the St. Lawrence navi- 
gation) not a bushel of wheat could have gone 
from the Upper Mississippi to England ; whUe if 
we had spent £70,000 on the Qudavery, we 

* Public Works ia India: their Importance; with Sug- 
gestiona for their Extensioa and ImpTovement. By Lieut. 
A. Cotton. Pp. 169; 209j 10, U. 
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could hare supplied all England with wheat and 
cotton. 

The present state of the canals, rail, and com. 
mon roads, in India, and tlie means of transit 
whidi they funuBh to the inhabitants &om one 
place to another, or from the interior of the 
country to the sea, being but imperfectly under- 
stood in this country, tbe following remarks of 
Colonel Cotton on these subjects may be con- 
sulted with advantage. 

After telling us that at the date at which he 
wrote, the system of railroads was progressing at 
the rate of ten miles per annum, costing £12,000 
per mile, the Colonel proceeds to show the ad- 
vantage of common roads over the present rail- 
roads of India, Eind that water communication and 
low-speed railways are preferable to the present 
expensive ones, as follows : — 

"The ordinary cost of transit, when there are 
no made roads, is, in the practicable season, from 
two to three annas (3d. to 4^d.) a ton per mile, 
with the incalculable disadvantage of traffic being 
almost completely stopped during three or four 
months of the year ; and, allowing only a trifle 
for the latter, we may fairly reckon the average 
cost of transit at three annas (4|d.). Of tbe 
eflfect of good common roads in cheapening transit 
we have proofs in different parts of the comitry ; 
for instance, on the Grand Trunk £oad of Bengal 
the cost of transit has been reduced to eight pice 
(Id.) per ton per mile ; and on the Glreat Western 
Boad from Madras it is even now little more than 
one anna (l^d.) ; but the latter is not yet by any 
means in complete order, and tbe price will un- 
doubtedly fall still lower. From these examples 
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■we may take the average cost of transit on a 
thoroughly good common road at nine pice (l-|d.) 
or one-fourth of the present cost ; showing a 
saving of 2^ annas (about S^d.) per ton per 
mile ; and as regards the cost of such a road — 
the Grand Trunk Eoad in Bengal having cost 
about 8,000 rupees (£800) a mile ; the Western 
Koad from Maifraa (a badly planned road) about 
7,000 rupees (£700); and otters in Madras from 
3,000 to 4,000 rupees (£300 to £400) a mile— 
we may therefore take the average cost through- 
out the comitry generally at about 6,000 rupees 
(£500) per mile, the Grand Trunk Eoad being a 
Avider and more complete Trork than would bo 
generally necessary. And, on the other hand, 
the average cost of a mile of first-class railroad 
may be taken at 120,000 rupees (£12,000); a 
sum that would make twenty-four nules of urst- 
elass common road. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more delusive than when thus carrying on a work 
which will take himdreds of years to accomplish 
[meaning the present railroad system] to imagine 
that we are really gaining our object. What is 
the use of going a hundred miles at the rate of 
thirty-four miles an hour, if we must then go on 
at three nules an hour over thousands of miles ? 
India can be enabled' to supply England abun- ' 
dantly and cheaply with two essentials — flour and 
cotton ; and nothing whatever prevents India 
doing BO at this moment but the want of public 
works. If only the country were, by means of 
irrigation, enabled to produce food as cheaply and 
abundantly as it could easily be made to do, and 
if by means of communications its produce could 
be cheaply conveyed to the coast, then Man- 
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Chester ia safe ; for its supply of two thinga, upon 
vhich its very ex^tence depends, cannot fiul. 
But while three-fourths of the people of India 
are employed in raising food, and one-eighth in 
carrying their produce over the unimproved face 
of the country, at a cost that would instantly 
paralyze England if subject to such an incuhus, 
this magnificent appendBge to England must be 
comparatively lost to her, and the prodigious and 
incalculable stimulus that it might give to her 
manufacturing and general prosperity most be in 
a great measure lost. The only way that I ever 
heard this neglect of such a country by her rulers 
satisfactorily explained, was by a shrewd friend, 
who said, — ' Sir, the fact is, that such a country, 
with its immense population and unbounded oapa< 
biliti^, would, if it had been managed by the 
smdlest degree of European energy and intelli- 
gence, have thrown such amazing means iato the 
hands of England as totally to destroy the balance 
of power, and place her so immeasurably ahead of 
all otber countries as would have made her mis- 
tress of the world.' The advocates for high speed 
say, *Let us have a thoroughly good speed at 
once ; ' and then they proceed to attain their end 
by laying down in one comer of India a few mUes 
of grand railroad, along w^hich you may travel for 
the first stage at thirty miles an hour, and then 
continue along the remaining thousand mUes of 
your journey at three miles an liour ; if, indeed, 
the monsoon permits you to move at tdl. At 
Bombay only ten miles has been laid in one year; 
fio that ten years hence a traveller going from 
thence to C^cutta might go the first hundred 
miles in three hours, but must take seventeen 
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days (traTeUing day and ni^t) for the re- 
maining 1,200 miles; his average speed being 
S^ miles per hour. Only two of their lines 
are yet begun ; and as to really and effectually 
opening India, we are in reality doing nothing ; 
or rather, worse than nothing, since t^is delusion 
makes people imagine that tiiey are doing what 
has to be done, and thus prevents them setting in 
earnest about tiie right means. If the construction 
of a few hundred miles of grand railroad in the 
course of twenty years, so blinds people as to pre- 
vent anything effectual being done to open India, 
it will, instead of a blessing, be the greatest curse 
which in the present state of things the country 
could suffer. 

" Railroads, probably, never can supply the 
place of water communication ; because, as far as 
yet appears, the cost of working them wiU far 
exceed that of navigable rivers or canals. Kail- 
ways cannot contend with canals in cheapness, 
even where they have the immense advantage over 
them of steam power ; and steam canals, such as 
are now in use in Canada and the United States, 
are worked so cheaply as to leave scarcely any 
possibility of railroads ever competing with them 
in this respect ; which is the main point as regards 
the great mass of traffic everywhere. It is from 
a misapprehension on this point, I conclude, that 
even when the subject was so nearly brought for- 
ward, in consequence of the canals of the North- 
West being led off from navigable rivers, it still 
escaped thorough investigation ; althongh a few 
minates' calculation would have shown that the 
subject was well worthy of the closest scrutiny. 
The Ganges is the grand artery of Bengal and the 
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North-WeBt FroviHces, and upon cheap transit by 
means of it, hangs the whole pr^ent state of 
things there, ^ot a tenth part of the goods 
carried down it oonld bear the cost of 500 miles 
of land carriage, nor even the doubling of the 
present cost, four pice (^d.) per ton per mile; so 
that without this cheap Ime the trade of Calcutta 
and the revenue of Bei^jal and the North- West 
would fall to. a small fraction of what they now 
are. There can be no shadow of a question that 
what is most wanted at present, is a system of 
works that will materially reduce the cost of 
transit over a large extent of country; rather than 
one requiring a large expenditure for a very small 
extent of communication, however perfect that 
small extent might be made. I am certain it 
cannot require five minutes' consideration, to shoyf 
to any person who is willing to learn the real 
state of the case, that to expend in communications 
of any kind, so large a sum as a lac of rupees 
(£10,000) per mile, or even one-fourth of that 
sum, is a complete mistake. If it be said, that in 
these calculations no account is taken of the pas- 
senger traffic, I answer, ' because that does not 
materially affect the question.' If goods can be 
carried cheaply at low speeds, travellers can also ; 
and the number who could afford to pay high for 
a speed above 150 miles a day, is so insignificant 
as not to stand a moment's comparison with the 
benefits of cheap carriage. And ftirther, by cheap 
communications, higher rates of speed will on the 
whole be obtained ; for a man mil pass quicker 
over a distance of 2,000 miles by means of a low- 
speed railway alone, than by means of 80 miles of 
high-speed railway and 1,920 of unmade road. 
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There are certainly not less than 6,000 miles of 
riTer navigation tmt can be made very good, bo as 
to be worked at two pice (^.) per ton per mile ; 
and for this a capital of only 50 lacs, or half a 
million sterbng, would be required. If any one 
thinks that it would be more profitable to share- 
holders, or more beneficial to the community, to 
have 50 miles of high speed railroad for the same 
money, he must have a mode of coming to that 
conclusion different &om any I am acquainted 
with." 

EELATIVE COST OP TEAMSIT IS INDIA AND ENGLAND. 

"A pound of rice in India costs about 3 pice, 
or |d., and the same quantity of the fiour of other 
grams about 2 pice, or ^d. Taking the cost of 
flour in England at lid. a pound, the value of 
money, as shown by the value of food, may be 
taken as sis times as great in India as in Eng- 
land ; and if we try by the cost of labour, taking 
it in its simplest form, we find that a cubic yard 
of earth may be dug and carried to a bank ten 
yards off for about |d. on an average in India, 
against about 6d. in England. The same with 
other kiods of labour ; and it will be near enough 
for our present purpose to take the value of money 
in India at six: times what it is in England, on an 
average ; though, over a great extent of country . 
like India, it is as mudi as 8 to 1. We may 
therefore redion the Indian rates of tonnage as 
eqTiivalent in England to 

6d. per ton per mile by eea. 

SM. ditto ditto by river. 

9d. ditto ditto by good roads. 
Is. 6d. ditto ditto by imperfect roads. 
2s. 7^d. ditto ditto on nmmprored mads. 
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Is not this alone qmte suflBxiient, without a word 
more, to account for the impoverished and back- 
ward state of India? The average of all the 
traffic in India cannot he lew than Is. per ton 
per mile, allowing for the difference in the value 
of money, while in England :the average cost of 
transit may probably be taken at IJd., or one- 
eighth of that of India. We may safely allow, 
therefore, that in general goods are carried six 
times as £tr in Ini^ from the place of production 
to that of consumption or of export, as they are 
in England; so that, combining this with the 
crat, there is in India thirty-six times as heavy a 
charge upon transit as in Eiigland. 

"The following are some of the English rates: 

Liverpool to UanoIieBter, Sd. & mile pel toa, railway. 
London to Birmingtiain, 4<l. ditto ditto, canal. 
Liverpool to BiimingtiaiD, l|d. ~ ditt« ditto, railway. 

" If India is to advance in anything, it must 
have cheap transit — realty cheap transit — at one- 
tenth or one-twentieth part of the present rates. 
In planning the great railways, the real points to 
be attended to have been entirely lost sight of; 
and this first one especially. "When the projectors 
talk of charging Id. to 3d. per ton per mile, they 
do not consider the &ct, that a good common road 
win carry at lid., and that the imperfect, unim- 
proved natural water transit, where it exists, 
costs only ^d. In the Bengal reports they make 
out that the river transit costs 9 piee, or lid. per 
ton ; but this is more than double the real cost. 
One of the fallacies in the calculation is, that in- 
terest is charged upon all goods as being worth 
£40 a ton ; whereas the great bulk of the traffic 
is either grain, value £B a ton ; salt, ^3 ; sugar, 
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£12 or £1 5 ; saltpetre, £1 8 ; and iron, £1 ; BO that 
probably not one-twentieth partof the goodsis worth 
'£40 a ton. "Whatwehavenowtodois to4iscoTer 
means whereby the cost of transit may be mate- 
rially reduced, so as to give a real relief to the 
oouQtry, and enable it to compete with other 
coimtries. TUl this is aocompli^ed, nothing is 
done. All our immense advantages of soil and 
dimate, and cheapness and abundance of labour, 
are lost ; or, at least, the greater part of them. 
This is weE known in the state of the Berar cotten 
trade^ in regard to Which it is stated, by those 
who have the best means of knowing, that cotton 
is actually grown and sold on the spot at t anna 
(or lid.) per lb. To this about Jd. (half an Mina) 
18 added in bringit^ it into the great cotton marts 
of the district where it is cultivated ; fully Id., 
or # anna more, in conveying it to Bombay, and 
stiU more in taking it to Calcutta. Another penny 
is added in bringing it into the English markets ; 
and thns it arrives at Manchester, at a cost that 
only puts it on a par with American cotton, grown, 
by slave labom' at an enormous expense. It is 
not merely that for the want of cheap transit, a 
direct charge of a penny or more is added te the 
cost of the cotton ; but for the same reason, food. 
Bait, &c. are three or four times the price they need 
otherwise be. I am satisfied, as I have stated, 
that the money now paid for transit, and lost for 
want of it, in India, is in &ct eqnal te the whole 
amount of taxation. On almost every line in 
India the cost can be reduced to one-flfth or one- 
tenth of what is at present contemplated by the 
great railways." 

In a country like India, where the drought and 
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the heat is so great for many months of eadi euc- 
ceeding year, and the soil bo fertile, the value of 
an extensive system of irrigation cannot poesibly 
be eBtimated. In this our moiat climate, irriga- 
tion has in many places worked -wonders; what 
might not therefore he expected from it, if carried 
out in the plains of Hindostan on a scale worthy 
of this great country ? At present, any attempt 
to improve the land by irrigation is not to be 
expected ; but as the back of the rebellion is now 
said to be broken, the pacification of the country 
will, it is hoped, speedily follow, when the work 
of improvement can be entered upon with every 
prospect of being carried on to a successful issue. 
Colonel Cotton's remarks on this subject being 
well worthy of perusal by all who take an interest 
in agricultural operations, no apology, I conceive, 
is needful for inserting the following : — 

" Food is grown with less labour on irrigated 
than on dry land. The less labour is required 
for growing food, the more remains for a\l the 
comforts and conveniences of life. Therefore the 
whole food of the community should be grown on 
irrigated rather than on dry land. The only dis- 
trict that has invariably prospered, and increased 
in wealth and revenue, Tanjore, is the only one 
that has been anything like fully irrigated. The 
portion at present irrigated (about 2^ million 
acres) pays a revenue of 130 lacs (£1,300,000), 
even with the present defective means of irriga- 
tion ; whilst the unirrigated land (80 miUions of 
acres, cultivated and waste) pays in all only 230 
laca (^2,300,000) ; so that the irrigated land, 
though comprising only about one-fortieth of the 
whole area of the ooontry, yet pays rather more 
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than a third of the land revenues ; and if the pre- 
sent irrigating works were only put in proper 
repair, the irrigated land would undoubtedly 
yield an additional revenue, equal probably to 
half that at present derived from unirrigated 
land. WMlst dry land is assessed at 1 rupee 
(2b.) per acre, irrigated land pays 10 or 30 (£l 
to £ii), so that the cultivator has no option but to 
grow the crop that wiU make the best use of the 
greatest quantity of water, and yield the greatest 
amouut of produce in a certain space. In most 
parts of the country there is plenty of land wait- 
ing to be cultivated, which tiie Government can 
supply to the cultivator without outlay ; but aU 
the water Government has to dispose of has cost 
money. The water, liierefore, should be sold, 
and Httle more than a nominal rent charged oa 
the land, which, indeed, when the water applied 
to it is paid for, might be entirely free ; and the 
cultivators would then, of course, apply the ■vwiter 
in the way most profitable to themselves, and, 
consequently, to the community. Lands in Tan- 
jore, which have been irrigated, have borne two 
white grain crops ammally for centuries, without 
any otiier manure. Supposing tiiat 1,000,000 
cubic yards of water per hour are distributed by 
means of the Godavery works, then, probably, 
1,000 tons of solid manure are every hour depo- 
sited on the land, without the cost of either car- 
riage or of spreading ; and we leave the farmer to 
calculate the value of this. Now the Godavery 
actually conveys to the sea about 150,000,000 
cubic yards of water per hour, in a high 
fresh, containing probably 150,000 tons of solid 
manure ; and if we value it at only one-tenth of 
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Ifhat of gnano, we find that manure to the value of 
jEi50,000 per hour, or £3^ millions sterling per 
day, ia conBtantly heing carried to the sea. Land' 
is even made by this process ; that is, 'worthless 
land thus irrigated firom riYers, is in a few yeais 
converted permanently into laiid of the highest 
fertility." 

In speaking of the deterioration of cotton 
for want of a sufficiency of water, Colonel Cotton 
rem^ks : " I need not here go into further 
detail about this ; but, if the papers of the Ame- 
rican cotton-planters employed in India be 
examined, it will be seen how strongly they 
insist upon the deterioration of the quality of 
cotton, as well as deflcienoy in quantity, caused 
by drought. There are two methods of obtaining 
a command of water for irrigation, &c., — first, by 
diverting it from rivers, by means of weirs and 
(flannels ; secondly, by damming up small streams 
with earthem bunds, and thus forming tanks in 
which it is stored up during local rains. When 
we consider the magnitude of the field, and the 
trifling sum yet spent aa compared with the outlay 
required, we are surely warranted in asserting 
that public works have been almost entirely neg- 
lected throughout India. The work that ought 
to have been spread over the last hundred years, 
miist, therefore, if we wish to redeem our cha- 
racter, be done in the- next ten ; and, to accom- 
plish thk, will call for the- utmost energies of men 
in full possession of all-&eir fitculties. Hitherto, 
the only mistake of any^ consequence that has not 
been guarded against, h that of doing nothing. 
The Board of PubUo "Works ought to have 
written on the paper-stand in front of each 
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member and secretary, in lai^ letters, ' Do it, 
do it, do it I ' The motto hitherto has been ' Do 
nothing ; have nothing done ; let nobody do any- 
thing. Bear any loss, let the people- die of 
famine, let hundreds of laos be lost in revenue, 
for want of water or roads, rather than Ao any- 
thing.' "Who would belieye that without half 8 
dozen milea of real turnpike-road, with communi- 
cations generally in much the same state as in 
England two centuries ago, witit periodical &• 
mines and a stagnant revenue, the stereotyped 
answer to any one who urges on improvement is, 
'He is too muoh in a hurry;' 'He is too 
sanguine;' '"We must go on by degrees'? — 
and this too in the face of the &ot, tl^t money 
laid out in public works in India, has almost 
without exception yielded money returns of 100, 
200, 300 per cent., besides immeasurable other 
advantages to the community." 

To those who wish to see the af&iirs of Gtovem- 
ment conducted without having recourse to a 
gagging system or one of secrecy, we would 
recommend Colonel Cotton's remarks on Mr. 
Campbell's late work on India : — 

"A new work entitled 'India as it May Be' 
has recently been pubUshed by Mr. Campbell, in 
whidi he attempts the harder task of setting 
things to rights. Nothing is clearer to me than 
that no Indian civilian can poasibly do this. The 
man who could write Mr. Campbell's first book, 
has proved that no one of hk class can accomplish 
the object of the second. Has whole head most 
be emptied of its present views tuid notions, 
before it can possibly find room for such as are 
required to enable a man to make India ' what it 
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may be.' Witness one single specimen of Mr. 
Campbell's ideas, in the opinion that gagging and 
secrecy are essential to good wid ^ective govern- 
ment. We are to believe that he would prefer 
being compelled by his superiors to pass among 
his fellow-countrymen and native feUow-men as a 
man of infamy, rather than run the risk of a 
system of pubUcity. And, of course, the man 
wbo could thus allow himself to be degraded by 
his superiors, would act upon the same principles 
to his subordinateB, and prohibit them the right 
of justifying themselves in the sight of their 
fellow-men. Is it not aatonishing that in our 
day men can be found — Englishmen — ^who dare 
publicly to declare, that such is their fear of 
publicity, that they will rather submit to the 
degrading position than have their conduct openly 
discussed ? Eather allow any stains upon their 
character, than he liable to such a publication of 
their official acts as will enable their fellow-rulers 
and fellow-subjects to judge of their conduct 
generally ? Need we enquijre one step further to 
satisfy ourselves of the utter unsoundness of a 
system which leads men to prefer anything to the 
light? 'He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light that his deeds may be made manifest.' Is 
it not enough to make a man ashamed of his 
country and service to see such principles openly 
acknowledged ? Any man may make great mis- 
takes for want of judgment, &c., but, if he be 
honest, he will never be afraid of publicity. The 
system of gagging their servants at once stamps 
a government as unsound and dishonest ; and 
those who are slaves as subordinates are surely 
training for tyrants when they get into power. 
x2 
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This secrecy is one of the blights imder which 
India has withered hitherto ; and bo deeply rooted 
is this principle, that it can never he eradicated 
but by a power from without. What thousands of 
abominations are daily perpetrated that oould not 
stand one moment's exposure if liable to it im- 
mediately after the act! A man stands up and 
confesses himself the author of such an atrocity 
as the Afghan war after an interval of some 
years ; but he dare not have looked his country 
in the face if hia agency in the matter had been 
discovered soon after the war had been entered 
upon. The grand check upon evil must be the 
liability to seeing it all in print the next morning; 
and the knowledge that all the &cts will be made 
known to everybody before the interest of the 
matter is lost. How wonderful it seems, then, 
that any body of men can be bo misguided as 
openly to declare that they dare not have their 
official acts known and canvassed ; thus admittii^ 
that they are bent on doing things which will not 
bear the Ught." 

The degeneracy of the British officials in India 
has frequently been mooted as one of the princip^ 
causes of the rebellion in that country ; the Se- 
poys, seeing that their white friends had imbibed 
many of the very worst portions of the native 
habits, having naturally concluded that with 
their English morality they had likewise parted 
with their English spirit, and, consequently, that 
no serious obstacle to an efieotual rising in arms 
on their part was to be apprehended from their 
rulers. I had often heard the subject canvassed, 
but could not bring myself to believe it at all 
possible that my countrymen could so completely 
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have laid aside the garb of English morality — 
and assumed that of heathen India — until my eye 
lighted upon Colonel Cotton's "Picture of an 
Official in India." For what says that gallant 
officer : — 

" Of all the sad and depressing things con- 
tinually before our eyes in. India, one of the worst 
is, to see the Anglo-Saxon who has been bom 
and bred in an atmosphere of freedom and know- 
ledge, in which his mental vision has expanded 
and strengthened beyond anything before seen in 
the world, allowing his mind gradually to shrink 
and contract, until he at last comes to think the 
poor, wretched ideas of the bookless Asiatics the 
height of wisdom. Thus daily to witness the mental 
deterioration of fine, intelligent yomig men, is in- 
deed melancholy, and yet there is nothing sur- 
prising in it. TTie young lad on entering the civil 
service in India, is sent to some remote place 
where he sits from morning to night, Biurounded 
by his slavish native cutoherry servants, and con- 
tinues immersed in this poisonous atmosphere day 
after day, and year after year, with but very little 
intercourse either with Europeans or with books. 
Under such circumstances, how should anything 
better be expected, than that, without being the 
least sensible of it himself, his mind shall become 
more and more dwarfed, till he really sees things 
with native eyes ? Of course a few active-minded, 
energetic men keep themselves to a considerable 
extent above this influence; but I can safely 
affirm, that until of late years, there was hardly 
an individual in the civU. service who had not 
been more or less grievously injured in this way, 
and I confidently appeal to the state of India at 
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this moment in proof of the assertion. Is it at 
this moment in an Asiatic or a European condi- 
tion ? How is the time of eolleotors occupied ? 
What portion of it in matters immediately con- 
nected with the collection of the revenue, and 
how much on matters calculated to raise, either 
physically or mentally, the state of the people ? " 

Low, indeed, must the morality of that govern- 
ment be, which would much rather have its actions 
misrepresented than most truly represented. How 
far the Indian Government comes under this 
category we shall leave the reader t» judge from 
the following remarks irom the pen of Colonel 
Cotton, whose Indian experiences give to them 
much additional weight : — 

" It is not, in fact, misrepresentations that are 
dreaded; it is representations. Persons who 
dread publicity do not want to know the real state 
of things in the country ; nor do they want the 
people to know the state of things in their offices. 
Whoever heard of a collector eagerly taking ad- 
vantage of the residence of the European mer- 
chants, manufacturers, missionaries, &c., residing 
in his district, and in daily contact with the na- 
tives about the ordinary afiairs of life, to obtain 
information from them as to the real state of the 
natives, the real effect of his proceedings upon 
them, and the conduct of the subordinate officials? 
In thirty years I have never known an instance 
of it; whereas I have known a man give to a col- 
lector most valuable and important information, 
which had not the slightest chance of it ever 
reaching him otherwise, surrounded as he is by a 
phalanx of Brahmins ; and the only acknowledg- 
ment the informant received was a most imperti- 
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nent and overbearing reply. On one occasion 
the GoTornment wa8 informed that some lacs of 
rupees were deficient in the cash-chest of the col- 
lector. What can a Government do with vile 
misrepresentations? And after the district had 
been some years longer under the man who could 
not, of course, check corruption of which he him- 
self set the example, a deficiency of eight laes was 
discovered. If a man will praise everything, de- 
clare that nothing can be improved, that the 
natives are rolling in wealth, that every district 
is a garden, that trade is everywhere in. a moat 
vigorous state, that all the old public works are 
in perfect order, that no roads, bridges, tanks, 
channels, ports, &c. are required, — every word 
he says is true, and he is a most worthy man. 
But if he tells the real state of things, he is a vile 
misrepresenter ; and if he points out how the state 
of things may be improved — how the treasury 
and the people may be checked, he is a troubler 
that must bo put down." 

Let us now turn our attention for a few moments 
to the gallant Colonel's interesting information 
respecting the " Paumba Works," showing, as 
he does, what India is capable of producing, even 
under a system of management far from perfect : — 

"When I was sent there in 1822, the whole 
amount of traffic was 17,000 tons in a year, 
though the whole of the cotton from Tinnevelly 
iras then received through the channel to Madras ; 
whereas now the traffic is sometimes more than 
that in one month (though the cotton is almost 
all shipped at once from Tutecorin), and the 
annual traffic is 168,000, or tenfold tiie former 
quantity. Such has been the effect of deepening 
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that passage from 4| to 10| feet. Such an in- 
Btanoe is an unanswerable proof of the feet ihat 
traffic is WBiting for commnnications, and not that 
oonununications have to wait for the traffic, as 
some still suppose. How strangely the state of 
the question of communication in India is misap- 
prehended has been singularly shown in this case, 
as before stated, by the perfect indiflferenee with 
which the opening of the GJodavery was treated by 
the Government of India. Let the r^der refer to 
Mj. Bonynge's " Future "Wealth of America," the 
production of a practical, planter, and though we 
may not admire the blustering style in which it 
is written, we cannot but admit its force, and 
we have the means in some instances of testing 
the accuracy of the statistics. Its general object 
is to show tiiat cotton cultivation in America, 
though it has contributed so powerfully in times 
past to its wealth, is now irrecoverably on the 
decline, and must be abandoned for the cultivation 
of tea, coffee, indigo, and other plants. From the 
statistics fumished, it appears that cotton has for 
twelve years declined in price 30 per cent. 
yearly ; rice during nine years, in quantity and 
quality, 15 per cent.; that breadstuflfe are return- 
ing to the same amount of exports that they were 
. prior to the feilure of the potato crop in Europe ; 
and that sugar cidtivation is not advancing. "With 
the present price of labour in America, there is no 
possibility of extending the cultivation of these 
articles ; and, except tobacco, it is feared that they 
will all greatly decline. Cotton cannot be culti- 
vated in America under 5i cents per lb. ; whereas 
India can produce it and land it at Liverpool, at 
7 cents per lb. 
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" After a fourteen j^ears' residence (as a planter) 
in the East, and after a tour through South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, Mr. Bonynge is constrained to 
admit that India has eTery means of producing as 
good cotton, and much dieaper, than Amenoa; 
■^nd he further asserts, that had it not been fttr 
the potato failure, and the timely aid of California, 
America could never have home the decay of her 
principal staple for the last ten years." 

I have had a difficulty in selecting these passages 
from Colonel Cotton's -work, or rather grouping 
them so as to dovetail — a thing impossible from 
the fact of their having been promiscuously quoted 
from every part of the work. If, however, these 
quotations, clumsily as they are interwoven with 
tiie subject, should be the means of inducing even 
a few to consult the work, I shall feel that my 
labour has not been altogether unremunerated. 
Colonel Cotton is no inexperienced theorist upon 
the subject he has undertaken to write about, but 
a practical man who has spent many years in 
India, and confesses in one part of his work that 
the subject of it had occupied his attention, more 
or less, for a term of not less than thirty years. - 

"We now take leave of Colonel Cotton's excel- 
lent work, in the ardent hope that many may 
make themselves acquainted with its contents ; for 
as regards the improvement of India by means of 
canals, bridges, roads, railways, and irrigation, no 
work yields more important information. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JUDICIAL BBP0BM8 OF INDIA. 

To the maladministration of the law in India 
omny, hoth in that country and at home, attribute 
n6t a little of the late disaffection at Bengal, &c.; 
but though not idle during my atay in Calcutta, 
I was not fortunate enough, I must confess, to 
obtain such information as would warrant me to 
offer anything like a correct opinion on the subject. 
In one thing all, however, seem to be agreed, and 
that IB, that not even a doubt should for a moment 
be allowed to rest in the hearts of the natives 
that justice has been withheld from them; for 
nothing so soon sours the temper of men, or 
rouses them to the commission of acts of violence 
or revenge, than the idea that justice has been 
denied them by those appointed to dispense it. 
And that a rather grim and equivocal description 
of justice is at times meted out to the people of 
India, the printed exposures of the judicial system 
in that country contamed in a work liitely published, 
by Mr. Theodore Henry Dickens, of Lincoln's T-nrij 
Barrist«r-at-Law, entitled, " A Letter to the Right 
Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, M.P., President of 
the Board of Control," bear ample testimony. 
"Sheridan," says Mr. Dickens, "seventy years 
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ago painted Justice as one whc«e countenance was 
ever placid and benign ; Those favourite attribute 
is to stoop to the unfortunate, to hear their cry 
and help them, to rescue and relieve, to succour 
and to save; majestic for its mOTcy — venerable 
for its utility — nplifted, without pride — firm, with- 
out obduracy — beneficent in each preference — 
lovely though in her power-' But the thing 
which went by her name in India that celebrated 
orator denounced as a disgusting caricature, a 
halt and miserable object, the ineffective bauble 
of an Indian pagod. The portentous phantom of 
despair — ^like any febled monster formed in the 
eclifBe of reason, and found in some unhallowed 
grove of superstitious darkness and poKtical dis- 
may." And that justice is still administered in 
India in the same manner as it was in the days 
that Sheridan pronoimoed Indian justice a " por- 
tentous phantom," we have only to run our eye 
over the following extract from the letter of Mr. 
Dickens : — • 

" The embryo m^istrate installs himself in a 
dwelling-house, the property of the principal 
landholder in the vicinity ; a nominal rent is, for 
appearance' sake, negotiated, while double the 
amount is usually spent in repairs and improve- 
ments. The landlord impresses upon his tenantry 
the obligations the authorities are under to him, 
and he is enabled to give them an extra squeeze. 
A room in the huildmg is set aside as a court ; ■ 
all the procedure is in writing ; a nephew of the 
magistrate's confidential native functionary pre- 
sides as confidant and mentor to the youthful 
Englishman ;. several other writera, a few attend- 
ants, porters, and policemen arranged in blue 
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turbans and badges, deficribe this official retiune ; 
and with all the lighter charges and petitions of 
the magistrat^'B file handed to bim for adjudica- 
tion, the young man commences his career, 
taking lessons on the wrongs of indigent men 
muoh in the same way as Magendie experimeuted 
upon Uving animals. The language of the court 
is not the dialect of the people ; the evidence, 
therefore, of the witnesses, the accuse and the 
accused, mnst be taken in writing by a native 
examiner, and the whole proofs of tiie most trivial 
assault, or the foulest murder, are carefully ar- 
ranged by a man who receives ten shillings a month : 
a douceur modifies the evidence mateimlly." 

Thank God that such things have for many 
years been xmknown in our courts of justice. 
That such a system is still in force in India 
speaks volumes in disparagement of those entrusted 
with British rule in that quarter. Let us hope 
that something has been done since Mr. Dickens 
returned from the East, towards purifying the 
courts of India of such a pollution, striking as 
it does at the very root of justice. But equally 
startling are the &ct8 communicated in th^ 
extract: — 

" When all is ready the papers are read aloud 
by the head native functionary, whUe the young 
man is drawing a horse or a ship on some blotting- 
japer, or hatMng the table with his penknife. 
At the conclusion the bench intimates to his sable 
mentor to give a suitable order. But the deci- 
sions here pronounced do not rest upon the affi- 
davits of witnesses present so much as upon the 
report and details of an investigating official, who 
possesses the most anomalous power in the inte- 
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nor of the province. At the distance of some 
twenty or thirty miles from each other, small 
police stations are distributed ; these are occupied 
by a few paid and unpaid policemen, the latter 
being rewarded for their zeal by a levy upon the 
inhabitants, in which the former share. This 
posse is commanded by a sergeant, called a daro- 
gah ; a corporal, called a jamadar, and a clerk ; 
for it very often happens that, although ei^aged 
in the most extensive paper correspondence, the 
two former cannot write. Under these officers 
again are placed a body of village watchmen, said 
to amount in Bengal, in round numbers, to no 
less than 200,000 men, and supported by a local 
tax upon all huts. These guardians of the night 
are thieves by profession, and thieves by here- 
ditary descent. The duty of the sergeant is to 
enquire into all unlawful causes of offence, take 
down evidence, and report his own convictions on 
the case to his superior, the magistrate, who in 
most cases decides accordingly, as he cannot help 
relying on the accuracy of a man writing from 
the spot. And thus the lives and fortunes of the 
people depend upon the goodwill of a set of the 
most unmitigated scoundrels on earth. Under 
this advantageous training the young oiviHan 
speedily becomes a magis^te, and a good deal 
more than a magistrate, as we understand it in 
England. He is not simply a judicial officer, but 
a Quef-catcher, police superintendent, accuser, 
and magistrate in one. A conviction by him, in 
his judicial capacity, is a compliment to himself 
as thief-catcher and policeman. Is it strange that 
he should have, therefore, a strong leaning to 
severity ? In fact, as there is no sort of division 
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of lalwor in the serrice, the education above de- 
ecrihed is supposed to fit a civilian to be thief- 
catcher, p(>lice superintendent, accuser, magistrate, 
judge, an intricate tax-collector, a commissioner 
of revenue (with nearly indescribable powers), a 
post-mast«r, an opium agent, a salt salesman, an 
exciseman, a secretary to Qovemment, a diplo- 
matist, a finance minister, a professor of English 
law, a director of public instruction, and an mdtle 
or commission^" of aewere and pubic works — all 
in turn. But if he is remarkably idle or remark- 
ably foolish, his elevation to the bench becomes a 
certainty, as he is considered imfit to be employed 
in what are deemed the more important brandies 
of the public service. You will tbink I exagge- 
late, but I am stating a truth as notorious iu 
India as that tbe earth goes round the sun. I 
know an instance in which an exhibition of re- 
remarkable folly on the part of his senior gained 
a friend and connection of my own an unexepected 
promotion. That senior for his folly was imme- 
diately made a judge, because he could not, in 
the opinion of the authorities, be entrusted with 
revenue matters, and my friend got the post his 
senior would have had if no doubt had been enter- 
tained of his sanity." 

Now such things being tolerated in India, can 
we be surprised at the late alienation of so many 
of the natives from our rule. On perusing the 
first few sentences of the foregoing extract, I was 
about to exclaim, — It is an exaggeration; when my 
eye lighting upon the sentence, "You will think 
I exaggerate, but I am stating a truth as notorious 
in India as that the earth goes round the sun," 
told me that I was about to commit an injustice ; 
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the auUior here pledging his character to the 
truth of his affirmation. Though at present a 
conscientious representation of abuses and schemes 
for their reform frequently bring the officials into 
disgrace, it is quite evident that, if not already 
introduced, the reformer's pruning knife must ere 
long be thoroughly applial to &b whole of our 
civU system of government in India. For of what 
more glaring act of misgovemment — to use a mild 
term — oould any set of men be guilty than that 
related in the following sentence ; — 

" Every man, as he attains sufficient standing, 
can be made a judge; in fact he is not made 
a judge if he has shown too much ability to be 
spared from the other branches of the service, or 
if he pushes his interest with a view to other em- 
ployment. It cannot be denied that the judicial 
training of the civilian is totally deficient in 
every requisite for the improvment of his natural 
capacity. I4et any kind of fault be proved against 
him, no notice is taken of it ; or, if any is taken, it 
is generally in the nature of a kick up-stairs. 
Mr. Wilson cites an instance : * A judge, con- 
demned by the Court of Directors for open fraud 
in the peifonnance of his judicial duty, is de- 
prived of an appointment yielding £2,300, and is 
installed in another worth £6,000 per annum;' 
and adds, ' This one instance is given where 
twenty more might be added.' " 

For the honour of the British name let us hope 
that but few similar appointments are recorded in 
the annals of our Indian empire ; for, look at the 
transaction in whatever light we may, it invariably 
presents itself in the shape of an attempt on the 
part of the Indian offioials to line the pockets of 
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a worthleBB servant at tlie expense of their em- 
ployers. Bat this is not all. The anthor continues 
to enlighten as on this subject thus : — 

" This is true when the delinquency is not of 
a nature to offend the Goyemment; out if the 
judge decides against the Government, he is sure 
to feel its displeasure sooner or later. He has 
entered into a covenant with them, the precise 
nature of which we are not aware; but that, 
and the feet of his promotion depraiding, not 
on his own merits, but on the goodwill of the 
executive government, render him totally sub- 
servient. The Government does not hesitate to 
tell the judges how they are to decide in cases 
of which the decision affects its own interests, as 
I shall presently show. This evil spreads through 
all the subordinate judicial officers. The latter 
obey the slightest hmt of the magistrate, whom 
they regard as the es^onent of the wishes of those 
in power. Let him be known to have a prejudice 
against a given zemindar, or planter, and the 
obnoxious individual is ruined. The slightest 
expression of his bias — an indirect hint even — 
and the man indicated never gains his case. 
Assistant magistrates, deputy magistrates, eazees, 
pundits, umlah, suddar ameers, moonsLfe, daro- 
gahs, police, — all are banded against him. Not 
only does he suffer defeat in every case wliich he 
himself brings into court, but endless accusations 
are trumped up against him, and supported by 
perjury and forgery. If, in order to establish a 
case against even a notorious London burglar, the 
Ministers of Queen Victoria wrare to call perjxiry 
and forgery to their aid, would not their ears be 
tickled with deafening execrations from every 
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comer of the TJnited Kingdom ? Why, then, do 
not our home rulers at once tell their loditui sub- 
ordinates that they 'will not be permitted to 
employ means whic^ are alike hateful in the sight 
of both God and man, to accomplish any object 
whatever. After this exposure we should remain 
silent on the subject of Sepoy morality," 

In the same criminatiDg strain Mr. Dickens 
proceeds thus: — - 

" A conscientious representation of abuses, and 
schemes for their reform, as frequently bring the 
official into disgrace; he is ordered not to be 
troublesome and meddling, but to do as others 
do. If the civilians (one of the employes as judge 
or magistrate) are convicted of the gravest faults, 
they are generally promoted and rewarded by the 
Qovermnent, as if to defy public opinion in India, 
and to show that proof of a civilian's malpractices 
is all that is required to assure him of the fevour 
of Government. 'For example, the judge men- 
tioned in my letter to Bright was convicted of the 
most disgraceful frauds; it was impossible that 
he should remain a judge ; they gave him a better 
berth, with an increased income, and increased 
opportunities of fraud, though they reprimanded 
him, and he is now (1835) employed in the 
opium department. Another, named , im- 
prisoned two English proprietors, and exposed 
them to all sorts of indignities. He was com- 
pletely mad ; that was proved. The Government 
released his victims, of course, without any indem- 
nification of loss, or making them any amends, 

aaid gave leave of absence for two years. 

On Ms return, as mad as ever, he was again made 
magistrate, and again commenced persecuting an 
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Englisliman in the same &shion. The GoTem- 
meut again released his yictim, and sent him to a 
district where there were no English, knowing 
that he might do what he liked among the natiTes, 
without exciting mnch public uproar. This 
was, I believe, the same judge who, as lately 
stated by the Englishman, tried, conTicted, and 
hung a man within two hours ! — a not unnatural 
consequence of keeping maniacal pets in power. 
But perhaps, as the last-mentioned victim was 
' only a nigger,' and there are a hundred mil- 
lions of them, one more or less does not much 
matter." 

"Were such offences as are here laid to the 
charge of the Indian authorities to be proved 
against the members of the Home Government, 
would not the culprits very soon be compelled to 
hide their guilty heads in retirement, covered 
with shame and disgrace ? Why, then, were not 
the guilty parties in India made to answer for 
their maladministration of the Government en- 
trusted to them by their too confiding Sovereign? 
"Were the members of the Government so impli- 
cated, and the oases of the kind so numerous, 
that, had prosecutions been instituted against aU 
engaged in the practices, a system so tinged with 
corruptiou would have been laid bare, 5ie very 
espraure of which would have shaken the whole 
Indian fiibric to its centre ? "Waiting for a reply, 
we request the reader's attention to the fol- 
lowing : — 

" I have known a judge refiise to join me in 
issuing an order which he thought right, because 
it would draw down upon him a reprimand from 
the Government. There are, besides, other ways 
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of influencing a court : thus I have been aware 
of a Governor communicating privately with the 
judges of the highest court in the country, and 
giving them hie views and arguments in a case of 
importance, in which he was anxious to secure a 
decision for Government, and he got the decision. 
I have known an instance of a Governor-General 
calling for an explanation of one of the same 
court's decisions. I have known a magistrate 
hold secret authority from Government to disobey 
the order of this court on a particular point. In 
the third place, the courts are inefficient. I was 
myself appointed to the chief court, though I had 
been a revenue officer all my life, because it had 
got into such confusion, that it was thought ne- 
cessary to appoint some one unconnected with the 
squabbles existing in it, to make the machine 
work at all. I have seen many men sitting in 
that court as incompetent as myself. I have known 
a highly respectable English merchant told in 
open court, by a magistrate, that the Government 
had their eye upon him, and that he was a marked 
man, because he had taken a part in a case which 
the magistrate did not like. Everywhere out of 
Calcutta the position of the European settler is 
this : either he possesses the favour of the autho- 
rities, in which case he has unfair advantages ; 
or he is imder their displeasure, in which case he 
is at an unfair disadvantage. But neither posi- 
tion suits an independent, prudent man. Some 
years further back — I think about 1835 or 1836 — a 
magistrate, with a view to put a stop to burglaries 
and thefts, ordered that in every village a party 
of inhabitants should perambulate the village and 
its purlieus all night. He had no more authority 
t2 
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to do this than to order the Governor-General to 
keep watch and ward. He reported to Govern- 
ment at the end of the year what he had done, 
and actually, instead of a reprimand and removal 
irom hie situation, he was highly commended, 
and all other magistrates were urged to follow his 
example. And they did so, almost without an 
exception, so that the whole country was noc- 
tumally worried and disturbed in this way for a 
year . or two, till the madness of the project be- 
came too evident, and the whole died away. 

"I have, with one exception, confined myself 
to proof of the incompetence of the English offi- 
cials — gentlemen of tiie middle classes of our own 
country ; I leave you to guess how much worse 
the lower native classes of deputy magistrates, &c., 
are as a body. Yet many of these exercise the 
enormous powers of the Indian magistrate ; and 
it is to such men that European settlers are to 
be subjected in matters affecting life and liberty. 
That immigration to India has not been stopped 
before, from the partial subjection already ex- 
isting to these courts, is matter of great won- 
derment; tiiat they have operated as a grievous 
check upon oommerco and enterprise, and have 
given rise to fraud and violence, there cannot be 
a fdiadow of a doubt ; but that in spite of aU these 
evil inducements, there are to be found many ad- 
mirable civilians, men who strive earnestly to do 
their best, manfully contending against a system 
which cramps their energies, nullifies their efforts, 
and holds out no reward for their exertions, — ^that 
there are still to be fonnd planters, who, despite 
all the temptation to crime, would rather staffer 
ruin, and lose the reward of their long-'toU, than 
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resort to illegal violence, or uphold their legal 
rights by chicane and fraud, is proof of nothmg 
but the nigh morality and dauntless courage of our 
race. It shows only that Englishmen hava not yet 
degenerated from the lofty spirit of their iathers, — 
that their energy will triumph over obstacles in 
the fields of peaeefol enterprise with the same 
stubborn resolution and unfailing heart which 
they have bo often proved in the ranks of war, — 
that the countrywomen of Lucy Hutchinson are 
still upon occasion the mothers of men who may 
challenge comparison with him whom she so truly 
loved, and of whom she has left us a memorial so 
noble. The judges of the Supreme Court, during 
the time that I held office in it, were three as 
learned lawyers and upright gentlemen as ever 
sat upon a colonial bench ; and I shall ever speak 
of them not only with the respect due to fiieir 
high position, and with professional reverence for 
their learning, but with personal gratitude for 
the kindness invariably shown to me during the 
years that I had the honour to be their servant. 
I do not hesitate to say that, all things considered, 
they were fully the equals in learning of their 
brethren in England. But I am perfectly certain 
that they have no conception of the state of the 
country without their jurisdiction. Their high 
station prevents them mingling to any degree 
with non-offlcial classes ; and even if they could 
do 80, those classes would not speak without re- 
serve before such high officials. The very con- 
scientious diligence with whidi they dischai^ 
their very laborious duties prevents their acquire- 
ment of any personal knowledge of the country. 
Their knowledge of it is drawn almost solely from 
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their conversation with high officials of the civil 
Bervice. The real rulers of India, as far as con- 
cerns internal administration, at least, are the 
Government Secretaries. The Governor General, 
when first appointed, must rely upon them, from 
his ignorance of the country ; the reliance upon 
and reference to them generally become habitual ; 
and just as the Governor General acquires suffi- 
cient knowledge to act independently of them, his 
term of ofEce expires ; and during ite continuance 
his attention is generally directed solely to what 
are called, by a singular perversion of terms, 
• Imperial matters.' Lord Dalbousie, I am sure, 
had never enquired much into the matter of law 
or police; his attention was so much occupied 
with making war, and putting kingdoms into his 
pocket — operations that did not bring him within 
the power of those charming establishments — that 
lie forgot others were subject to them. I am 
confident that if he had known their state and 
effect, he would have found a remedy for the 
misery they produce. But as to the internal 
state of the country, the Governor General is 
always kept as much as possible in the dark. 
We have Lord Ellenborough's own statemefit that 
he knew nothing of the existence of torture ; and 
yet almost every other man in India was as con- 
scious of the feet as of his own existence. The 
last Governor General who devoted his time to 
the examination of the judicial evils was the great 
and good Lord William Bentinek — the man to 
whom is due the feet that there is now a single 
Englishman to be found in India. It is high time 
we had another Governor General of his temper 
and caHbre. Most of his important measures were 
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carried in tiie teeth of the Court of Directors ; he 
thwarted them whenever opposition would tend 
to the benefit of India, or the interests of the 
Crown ; and they took very good care not to give 
him a pension. His opinion of the police and 
courts was such that he deliberaltely abandoned 
one of the legitimate functions of Government — 
inquiry into ^efts and burglaries. He had heard, 
and was convinced, that the people of Bengal 
suffered more from the police officers than from 
thefts and burglaiies, and he put a stop to one of 
the fruitful sources of legalized oppression by 
enacting VI. of 1832. The object of the East 
India Company has always been to keep lawyers 
out of the coimtry, because their learning and 
fitness for their duties afford a too painful con- 
trast to the ignorance of the civilians; and- 
beeause, in Calcutta at least, the bar has always 
exposed, and stopped by pubUo agitation, the 
grosser absurdities of their legislation. They 
have shown the greatest hostility to the profession 
ever since thoy were defeated in their attempt 
to keep the bar also a closed nest for their own 
patronage. Their cry against lawyers has been 
always the same as that of Dick the butcher in 
his little request to Jack Cade — ' The first thing 
we do, let's kiU all the lawyers.' 'Any law 
you ple^e,' say the civilians, ' Mahometan or 
Macauleian; but, for God's sake, no lawyers.' 
I am half afraid, sir, that my statements will not 
be beheved, and yet I have carefully restricted 
myself to a very nuld revelation of the j udicial evils ■ 
of India. I have always said that if those evils 
had been a tithe of what they are, a remedy would 
have been found for them long ago. But they are so 
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atrocious, so incredible, that their descriptioii 
generally gains for the author the character of 
a MunchauBen. It has often amused me to 
see the terror my many informants have one 
and all expressed when I begged to foe allowed 
to pubUsh their facts with their names. They 
knew that they would be objects of perse- 
cntioB by the great majority of officials in their 
district; in short, would be ruined. However, 
I can only repeat, that I have but lifted a 
comer of the curtain; and ytja will find that 
aasertion correct if you will only enquire into 
the matter. No doubt it wiU be denied; but 
really there are two members of the House 
of Commons, who are called the members for 
Honiton and Guildford, but who ought to be 
called the membera for the bewilderment of the 
House upon Indian topics. Whenever an enthu- 
siastic member, who has never been in India, and 
has not the archives of the India House at band, 
gets hold of a little bit of Indian grievance, then 
I know I shall soon see the comely presence of 
the member for Honiton rise in his place, and 
with fluent elocution, exquisite tact, great sophis- 
tical skiU, some perversion, and no small suppres- 
sion, of the truth, puzzle the honourable House. 
He will also lay a trap for Mr. Murrough, wbo 
will fall plump into it. Xhen the not-so-comely 
presence of the member for Guildford will rise in 
his place and talk against time, witb less tact and 
less skill, and will drive the honourable House 
frantic with boredom; and I shall read in the 
Times next morning that * the sabjeot then 
dropped.' But it is high time that some one 
was listened to on the other dde. Perhaps as I 
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hare presumed to address yon I ought to say a 
few words about myself. I am no place-hunter 
reTiling official abuses &om motives of diBappoint- 
meut ; the office which I had the honour to hold 
was offered to me without any solicitation on my 
part, and resigned at my own wish. It is just as 
likely that any office in India which I would 
accept wiU be offered to me again as that I 
shonld be asked to take a seat in the Cabinet. 
Had I ever hoped or wished for such an office, 
the chance of obtaining it would be destroyed by 
this publication. Lastly, I have no cai^e of dis- 
like against the East India Company's service: 
a very lai^e number of my connections are in it. 
I might have been in it myself; and I have 
found among its members some of my most 
valued friends. I have, therefore, a right to 
demand that my evidence should be received as 
that of a man whose personal interests not only 
do not prompt its delivery but urge powerfiUly 
to its concealment." 

In the preceding extracts Mr, Dickens does not 
mince matters. The picture of the Indian courts 
of law, as drawn by him, and its truthfulness 
attested by later writers well acquainted with the 
subject, has not increased our anxiety to see the 
Eastern system introduced here. Justice can 
proceed from a pure source only; therefore it 
follows that when the fountain of justice is pol- 
luted the thing styled justice, proceeding from 
the polluted soorce, is not justice, but a vile 
fraud ; a fact which it is hoped those at the 
helm, be they Whig, Tory, or Kadical, wiU never 
again l<«e sig^t of. 
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The ootton manufactureB of this country haTe 
now assumed such extraordinary dimensions that 
every information respecting the growth of that 
article in any one of the British possessions is a 
matter of national importance, seeing that Ame- 
rica, to which we are indebted for our principal 
supplies, may, on some very MtoIous pretence, 
shut the door against us. I was glad to hear at 
Calcutta that our Indian possessions yielded at 
present large quantities of cotton, but that, owing 
to the absence of good internal water and railway 
communication, the poor cultivators, not being 
able to send the fruits of their labour to a foreign 
market, are compelled to dispose of it in their 
own vicinity for a mere trifle. On this interesting 
and all-engroBBing subject, a late author, who 
knows India well, writes : — 

" The quantity raised in India is enormous, 
yet the caltivators irom adhering to their ancient 
systems of tillage, have never produced any cotton 
equal to that reared in the United States. Inde- 
pendently of their bad systems of culture, the 
natives, like other people, throw the blame on 
several deteriorating causes, principally on the 
four following :- — 

" 1. The oppressive fiscal regulations. 

'* 2. The want of proper roads and means of 
removing the cotton. 

" 3. The baneful eflfects of .the different middle 
men, who screw the ryots to the utmost; and 

" 4. To the eiorbitent demands of the vilU^ 
usurers, to whom the wretched cultivators are 
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frequently forced to apply for means to purchase 
seed. 

" In such circumstances it cannot be expected 
that the soil should be prepared in the best 
manner ; and a bad half or third crop of the 
worst material is the result. When the time for 
gathering in the crop has come, the oppressed 
lyot ia unable to do it properly ; he is forced to 
wait for assistance, or to lodge the carelessly 
gathered cotton in a large open hole, where it is 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the season, and its 
value considerably deteriorated. From not having 
means to take it to a good market he has to sell 
it for a trifle. Thus passes the life of the ryot ; 
and thus oppression begets negligence, negli- 
gence begets apathy, and apathy begets misery, 
in regular succession, throughout India. If India 
be treated with fairness and justice, — if due en- 
conr^ement be given to industrious cultivators, 
that vast and most magnificent continent, which 
is now like plastic clay in the hands of the British 
Legislature, of tiie Board of Control, and of the 
Directors of the East India Company, will pro- 
duce cotton of every kind that the most &stidious 
spinner in Lancashire can, by any possibility, 
wish for. But we. must not trust for these good 
results to the system that is now at work there, 
which is one that is calculated to do evil more 
than good. It may be useful to mention here, 
that the first names by which cotton cloth was 
known in Europe came from India. Thus the 
name of ' calico ' was adopted by the Portuguese 
from Calicut, where they found that cloth ; 
' muslin ' is derived from Moussul, where it 
was first mauufeotured, &o." 
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IJTERATCBB IN INDIA. 

Literature appears to be at a very low ebb in 
India, though tl^t portion of the globe could boast 
of its civilization in the days of Alexander the Great. 
For this lamentable state of things various are 
the reasons assigned ; the principal one being the 
total absence of encouragement on the part of 
those entrusted with the management of Indian 
affairs. From the length of time which we have 
held sway over the Indian masses, a vast deal 
more might have been done by the Board of Di- 
rectors and Board of Control than has yet been 
accomplished. Wiat was Scotland little more 
-Uian a hundred years ago ; and what has been 
the state of Scottish literature during the last 
half century ? If such great things could be 
brought about in a hundred years in one country, 
surely civilizatioQ and education should have 
been infinitely further advanced in India at this 
day than it r^Uy is, and that it is not is a severe 
reflection upon the powers that be ; for, untQ 
India can boast of a literature of its own, and the 
masses raised a step or two in the scale of civil- 
ization and education, the population of Hin- 
dostan will remain the same savage race that 
their late aots have shown them at present to be. 
The following stricture, though severe, is, I fear, 
but too true : — 

" The long-subsieting link of literature, which 
learned men of future ^es may think ought to 
have joined England and India, has hitherto been 
neglected on the side of the former. It is unde- 
niable that India was civilized even at the period 
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of Alexander's mvasion, and numerous vestiges 
remain of its learning ; but the Britisli conquerors 
affected to despise such antiquities. The Board 
of Control is acouaed of keeping the purse-strings 
so closed as to prevent the Direotoi-s from con- 
tributing to m^e the lore of India known in 
Great Britain. It will scarcely be credited in 
this enlightened country, at this advanced era, 
when there is such a halo of exhibitionary glory 
around the brows of England, that complete trans- 
lations of the grand Indian works, such as the 
Eama-yana, the Maha-Bharat, the Yedas, and 
Puranas, and of various celebrated poems, have 
not been published in English. The Germans, 
the Italians, the Eiench, even the Russians and 
the modem Greeks, have some of those works laid 
before them in good translations. But the rich, 
powerful East India Proprietora, although an- 
nually receiving millions of pounds sterling from 
that country, Imve not thought it worth while to 
dedicate their attention to this subject. The Czar 
Nicholas gives ^610,000 per annum for transla- 
tions ; the East India Company dedicates nothing 
specific to that purpose. Professor Wilson, to 
whom England and India are equally indebted, 
has, at his own cost, published a translation of 
the Vishnu Purana and other works. The modem 
Greeks at Athens possess at present the advan- 
tage of estimating in their own language a trans- 
lation of a great deal of the beautiM Indian 
poetry of the olden times, which Great Britain, 
with all her scientific characters, her learned 
authors, her colleges, her universities, her East 
India Company, and her vast resources, has not 
yet been able to obtain. However, it is not just 
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to throw the blame on the Company or the Pro- 
prietary. The feult lies at the door of other par- 
ties ; that is, of the administrations, which have, 
by means of the Board of Control, rendered India 
a hot-house, in whioh some weeds, and a few 
flowers of literature, are forced into premature 
existence, while the old magnificent lands of the 
early Indian forest-mind are neglected ; they, 
nevertheless, still live, and require merely to be 
awakened into full life and activity to produce a 
powerful effect, not only in India, but in England, 
It is a mistake to think of tinging the currents 
of the Hindoo mind without seeing clearly whence 
those currents take their rise, and whioh is the 
course they follow. They will never be known 
unless by having the literature thoroughly trans- 
lated." 

BOAED OF CONTROL. 

Seventy years are said, by the royal prophet, 
to constitute the usu^ period of human life ; and 
that period appears fixed for the East India Com- 
pany, since from 1784 to 1854 will form the 
allotted space. In 1784 the Board of Control 
was established, and it has gradually advanced to 
caducity at the expei^e of the Company ; for at 
the grant of each Charter since that time, the 
Company has been required to transfer some 
special advantages to tiie British Gevermnent. 
It was the application to the Company itself of 
the system wMch the Cotnpany's agente in India 
had invariably urged on the native princes, 
namely, " Accept this treaty (Charter) and give 
me some advantage." A treaty once accepted, 
caught the fly in Uie spider's web ; the more he 
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straggled the more lie was entangled in the 
meshes, until at length he, from sheer exhaustion, 
ceased to move. 'Hie Company in its turn has 
become the fly, and now that body, which was 
some years ago regarded as the merchant princes 
of Leadenhall Street, is almost defunct before the 
insatiate spider in the Board of Control, whose 
oath is worthy of notice. 

The oath which every President of the Board 
of Control has taken on entering upon office since 
it was first established in 1784, is as follows : — 
" I, A. B., do faithfully promise and swear, 
that as a CommiBsioner and Member of the Board 
for the affairs of India, I will give my best advice 
and assistance for the good government of the 
British possessions in the East Indies, and. the 
due administration of the revenues of the same, 
according to law; and will execute the several 
powers and trusts reposed in me according to the 
best of my skill and judgment without favour or 
affection, prejudice or malice, to any person 
whatever." 

Common charity calls upon us to believe, that 
on taking the preceding oath, all the Honourable 
and Eight Honourable personages who have held 
that office fully intended to act up to the solemn 
vow they had taken ; but good intentions and 
good actions are two widely different things. 
Some of them appear to have had the ameliora- 
tion of the oondition of the people of India 
much more at heart than others ; but after im- 
partially summing up all the good which the 
whole body have accomplished for India, it will 
appear trifling to what the promoters of the Board 
expected in 1784. Much opposition was given 
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to the progrera of the lately passed India Bill, 
which aholishes the Boud of Control; hut that 
the Board has not been sent on its travels one 
moment too soon is evident &om vhat a late 
author states in the foUowing extract : — 

" The Board of Control does its biwiness lazily, 
for there is no man to spur it forward ; it was at 
first adopted to control the vagaries of the Di- 
rectors, but it is now the drag upon the wheels of 
the Governmental coach, and stops all progresa. A 
hoard of ' energy and talent to produce good for 
India,' is the present desideratum. There is no 
efficient public voice to control the acts of any 
authority in India, and the superintendence of 
the civil and military employe is by far too lax, 
for it tolerates vices of the grossest character, and 
hence the advancement of the country in wealth, 
civilization, and happiness, is of the slowest kind, 
if it be not altogether torpid. Occasionally com- 
motions arise, which almost shake the social edi- 
fice to pieces, and Great Britain, having the care 
of it, is then frightened by the approach of danger 
into acts of prudence and justice. It is only at 
those periods of alarm, to which the Eastern em- 
pire is frequently exposed, that any wish to iatro- 
duoe measures likely to be beneficial to India is 
exhibited." 

CHEisnANiTr IN nroiA. 

It is a duty now to allude, however shortly, to 
the various efforts made to introduce the pure 
doctrines of the Christian religion, among the mil- 
lions who inhabit the far-femed country of the 
f]ast. The efforts made for that purpose have 
been of the most extraordinary kind. Traces 
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have been found of the first preaching of the 
Gospel, uid there are a few s^ known as the 
Christians of St. Thomas, who are said to have 
derived the first principles of religion from the 
preaching of that Apostie. The Portuguese, on 
arriving in India, were animated by the desire of 
extendmg their religious tenets. Being enthu- 
siastic assailants of the Moslem creed, Qiej con- 
verted many Indians. They also erected churches, 
of which the ruins still exist. Old Goa, Bassein, 
Chand, and many other settlements, show the 
labours of the converts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Bassein affords a speci- 
men of modern ruins which are comparable to 
those of Pompeii. In the still walled, though 
deserted, fortress, were only two fiumlies living in 
the wildest jungle : one of Hindoos, and ano^er 
of native Christians. The once beautifiil churches 
remained without roofe, with the well-known ban- 
yan-tree growing in the interstices of the walls. 
The pr^ence of that tree is the sure evidence of 
decay, for as its branches shoot down roots which 
festen in every soil, no building raised by human 
hands can withstand its attacks ; all are speedily 
sapped and levelled to the earth. 

It is not necessary to describe the extraordinary 
eff'orta made by the different Eoman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. The J^uits contrived to convert persons 
belonging to the most perfect order of the Brahmins, 
who are called " Suniassi." Those zealous mission- 
aries adoptedthe manner of living of the Brahmin- 
ical Suniassi, that is, they wore orange-coloured 
clothes, and abstained from using as food, flesh, 
fish, and eggs, and sustained the other paintul 
observances, as well as all the hardships and aus- 
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teritieB of the caste. They Tere obliged to bathe 
in. a public tank every mormng, and before every 
repast, of which they have but one each day. In 
order to carry out their object they studied the 
Tamil and Teloogoo hinguages so profoundly as to 
be able to write them in a masterly manner. An 
instance is often quoted of an Indian work which 
was praised by Voltaire as containing the purest 
doctrines of Christianity, and which was, as he 
stated, many hundred years old. It has since been 
discovered to be the work of an Italian missionary, 
and written in 1621. But although those ardent 
missionaries succeeded in converting nearly half 
a miUiou in the south of India, the number of 
Christians there is but nominal ; for as the poli- 
tioal changes of Europe did not aUow other zealous 
misdonaries to fill up the vacancies as they oc- 
curred, the converts were neglected, and many 
families fell back into their old systems. The 
Brahmins, as might be expected, resisted the 
missionaries with aU their efforts, and conversions 
amongst that caste were rare. The next mission- 
aries after the Jesuits were Lutherans, who at 
first derived their support from the kingdom of 
Denmark. Schwartz, Kiemander, and others, 
preached during many years of the last century, 
but they did not convert many towards the close 
of that, period. William Carey, a man of the most 
indomitable resolution, went from Northampton- 
shire to Calcutta to preach the Gospel, and he 
succeeded against every difficulty in efi'ecting his 
purpose. Other missionaries from England joined 
him in 1799, and as the East India Company 
would not countenance their endeavours, they 
found an asylum at Serampore, under the Danish 
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flag. In 1813 the consent of Fartiament was 
obtained for the introduction of ecclesiastical 
establishments according to the systems of the 
churchea of England and Scotland. The first 
bishop of the Chnreh of England appointed at 
that time was Dr. Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, 
a clergyman of distinguished, piety and leaning, 
who assumed charge of all India as his dioeeae at 
the drae of November, 1814. He had arch- 
deacons at each of the other Presidencies, and on 
his arrival found fifteen chaplains in Bengal, 
twelve at Madras, and five in tiie Bombay Presi- 



CONCLUDING REMARKS TPON INDIA. 

How many individuals are there in this world 
of ours that throng the gay saloons of what is 
deemed respectable and even fashionable society, 
clad in fair garments, presenting an exterior most 
fascinating and most presentable to the eye of the 
world, who, if tried for the misdeeds which they 
have committed, would be found guilty even before 
an earthly tribunal ! These are abeady guilty be- . 
fore God ; hut they have played their cards so well, 
have attended to the outward observances of society 
80 sycophantieally before the world, as tfi have ^ 
earned for themselves the false reputation of 
honest men. Society is divided, like the ewth, 
into Imown and unlaiown parts. Humanity has 
also its divisions into the discovered and undis- 
covered rogues. This terra incognita of villany is 
one of the greatest curses of society. It puts on 
the garb of every sect and denomination of Chris- 
tianized hummity in order to distribute its poison 
z2 
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and its treachery the more effectually to those who 
are honest and unsuspecting. It assumes the 
form of an angel of light to do the dirty -work of 
the devil. It takes its seat in the highest ranks 
of the realm as well as in the dirty precincts of 
St. Giles's. It walks like a ghost, inaidioasly, 
stealthily, and invisibly, assuming all the airs 
and graces of polished society when that is cal- 
culated to serve its purpose; and there is no 
cabin too small — no air too miwholesome — ^no 
street too dirty — no hole and comer too filthy, 
for this monster of iniquity to enter. It associates 
with slimy reptiles, and the harpies and outcasts 
of society in dirty cellars, where the light of 
Heaven seldom enters, inhaling the poisonous 
air of a dirty and deleterious sewer; it insinu- 
ates itself iQta the presence of the highest 
aristocracy, in a lo%' and perfumed atmor 
sphere, and even ascends to the throne of the 
(Mental monarch, where it carries on its work 
of fraud, deceit and treachery. It stalks with 
comely appearance and business-like habits into 
the centre of railroad directors, magically dances 
as if by an act of conjuration into the secret 
tiller of the banker, to rob the shareholder and 
defraud the depositor. It enters the parish 
' union, to snatch from the poor his scanty allow-; 
ance ; and would attack an angel of Ught, if it 
were possible, to pilfer from its golden wings, 
to melt them into baser coin, and to present 
them at the shrine of unholy mammon. The 
professional pickpocket, the ucket-of-leave man, 
the members of the swell mob, and the shop- 
lifter, are gentlemen of a recognized and estab- 
lished status. They are known to the police. 
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the gaoler, the magistracy, and their nearest 
neighbours. Society in many instances can flee 
from them, from knowing tiiem personally and 
the locality they inhabit ; but these amateur gen- 
tlemen of the terra incognita, these dilettanti of the 
black art, who are too cuiming and too cowardly to 
avow openly their sentiments and professional 
calling, suddenly pounce upon their victims in a 
manner that defies detection, from the dexterous 
and stealthy way in which it is performed ; 
leaving the sufferer in a condition as perfectly 
iiie35)licable as to the origin and cause of hm 
wrong as the man suddenly knocked down by 
the cholera, or the blight which attacks the potato. 
It is the duty of sociely to catch these refined 
and accomplished dilettanti, and place them in the 
same category with their braver and more honest 
brethren, the discovered rogues and the ticket-of- 
leave men. These cankers and sores occasionally 
come into view in Great Britain, more especially 
of late, in defiance of religion, moral training, 
education, temperance movements, philanthropy. 
Mid the strong and iron hand of the law. Th^ik 
God, that there are still exceptions in British 
society. In India, for many centuries, both the 
Hindoo and Mahometan races exhibit little 
other than one universal scene of fraud, con- 
spiracy, and treachery. What a fine field this 
was for Christianity to have worked out its 
benign and renovating and ennobling infiuences ! 
It mil scarcely be credited, that at a period com- 
paratively recent, the American mi^ionaries 
were not allowed to enter India, and were com- 
pelled to take themselves off either to Burmah, 
or return home— mi^onaries, from their habits 
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and maimers, far "better adapted to carry out their 
work than the majority of tiiose of our own coun- 
try, inasmuch as they were men of humhle origin, 
but well trained — not too proud to condescend to 
acts which would be deemed derogatory by a 
higher class. The chaplains of the East India 
Company, I am informed, make a declaration that 
they will not attempt to convert the natives to 
Christianity. One of these chaplains, now no 
longer in their employ, declared to a person with 
whom I am personally acquainted, that he was 
miserable during the whole of his residence in 
India, &om haviug signed this declaration, and 
never thoroughly regained his peace of mind 
until he abandoned his appointment. An exceUent 
Christian man, twenty years resident in India, 
informed me that at hiB own house he once enter- 
tained fifteen missionaries, whom he entreated to 
preach to the Sepoys, when they one and all made 
answer " That they dare not." A Bengal Sepoy 
was kicked out of his regiment for having em- 
braced Christianity. 

We have seen that the police themselves in 
Bengal are tantamount to thieves. Colonel Cot- 
ton has clearly proved that we have not developed 
the resources of the country ; a duty of paramount 
importMice to the natives of India as well as to 
ourselves, and which might have been done at a 
very smtdl cost. One of the civilians of the Com- 
pany's service informed me that such was the 
mal-administration of affairs in India, that every 
holder of office under the East India Company 
was naturally expected to leave his morality be- 
hind him (if he had any) on rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope. Mr. Dickens has pretty well 
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proved to U8 that out of the supreme courte the 
administration of justice in India is a mockery 
and a farce. Need we wonder at what has taken 
place so recently in India, after such corruption, 
immorality, and mal-administration. I believe in 
God as the great Governor and Ruler of theuni- 
verse, who is the Author of all the good that still 
olings to fallen humanity, whilst all the evil in 
the World results from sinful man, wisely per- 
mitted by the Deity, who by virtue of His divine 
attribute, and omnipotency, most mercifully and 
most mysteriously brings good out of the many 
evils that afflict humanity. I believe that India 
was allotted by Him to the care of Gh-eat Britain; 
that a noble baud of the church-mUitant should 
go forth to that distant land, Ut conquer it in the 
name of the great I AM. I "believe that Maho- 
met^iism, Hindooism, and all that belongs to 
idolatrous worship ia that heathen country, ought 
to receive its death-blow from the hands of Great 
Britain. To whatever extent I may deplore 
(and I do) the loss of our country men and 
women who have suffered those untold barbari- 
ties, and that martyrdom from the hands of de- 
praved and merciless savages, nevertheless I 
believe that their voices from the tomb, not softly 
accented, but in cries of thunder, now appeal to 
us, as exempliiying the retributive justice of the 
great Omnipotent. Let us take warning : the next 
stroke of Divine justice may be more. calamitous 
than that which we have witnessed, and instead of 
the horrors of war, massacre, and mutiny suddenly 
falling upon m in a distant land, the thunderbolt 
may strike us in Great Britain, in the middle of 
British hearts, British hearths, and British home^ 
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Burrotmded by our wiTes and out little on^, and 
all the endearments of the domestic heartli. The 
edacation that we hare given them has been one 
unconnected with moral and Teligious training, 
- thereby turning them into educated heathens and 
learned infidels, and then making use of their 
intellects at a rate of remuneration so low as to 
be well calculated to bring a rapid fortune to the" 
banker, the planter, and the merchant. Is it to 
he expected that a power, calling itself Christian, 
enacting such dee^, is to go unpunished ? The 
present high and dominant position cf England ia 
due, I believe, to a Wycliffe, who, years before 
Luther and Calvin began their great work, with 
other followers, laid the foundation of her great- 
ness, by fostering the Eeformation,- and rescuing 
the country from the deadly grasp of the bigoted, 
selfish, and tyrannical power of the Pope. The 
Beformation began in good earnest in 1520. In 
the last year of the sixteenth century, we made 
our first entree into India, gradually increasing 
ova territory, imtil we have now got pos- 
session of nearly the whole of the country. In 
1620 the Puritans, who may be deemed the 
reformers of the Beformation, started for Ply- 
mouth rock, and there laid the foundation of 
another Protestant power, whose deeds, in arts, 
arms, science, commerce, and agriculture, are too 
well known in the United States to require fur- 
ther notice. And since that period we have been 
adding to our possessions in the four quartera of 
the globe, and have now arrived, perhaps, at the 
maximum of our gr^ideur, or perhaps at a culmi- 
nating point, at which we may as rapidly sink as 
we have risen. This Protestantism of ours has 
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nurtured the arts and the sciences, electric tele- 
graphs, railroads, the Bible Society, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useftil Enowledge, both in 
America and England, to such a degree as very 
justly to be the boast of the great Anglo-Saxon 
as well as the Anglo-American races, while the 
Boman Catholic countries of Christendom haye 
been fearfully retrograding. It is our duty to 
examine well the nature and bearings of this 
Protestantism, as it stands, first in connection 
with Church and State, as well as in all the other 
phases which it exhibits in our land — from the 
small meeting-house of the Methodist of the vil- 
lage, to the solemn cathedral, headed by the 
bishop.* History informs us that nations have 
their rise, growth, and fell, similar to the birth, 
growth, and death of an individual. Let us take 
care that our multiform Protestantism contains 
enough of vital Christianity to stem the storm 
that threatens to over-ride us. The upstartism 
and luxurious habits of the present age, united to 
the ignorance and poverty of our country, with 
some strong nests of infidelity, and freethinkers 
la politics and religion, may contain inflammable 
materialswhich only require the spark momentarily 
to ignite them, and which possibly may shatter to 
pieces the grandeur and dignity of the British 
Lion. Reform, no doubt, is needed as much in 
the social and domestic circle as it is in the poli- 
tical one, and the sure way to efi'ect it is to com- 
mence by self-reformation. An honest man, 
when attacked by the roguery of the world, 
Htru^les against it with all his might, until he 
• For further mfbrmatioii upon this Bubject, Bee Howitt'a 
" CdonizatioD and Christianity, published by Longimans. 
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either oonverte liis assailants or Totires from tho 
battle in disgust, to solitude, literature, religidn, 
or the distant colony. And the example that he 
sets is not lost before his fellow-men. He may 
lose all in this life to gain that which is to come. 
India stands in a position the most anomalous 
when compared with all the other dependencies 
of Great Britain. A few thousands of our coun- 
trymen govern perhaps 200,000,000 of natives, 
from whose cheap labour ^ey are enabled 
rapidly to amass fortunes. The two races, 
although in juxtaposition, are as widely apart 
as the poles are from the equator. In all our 
colonies we have developed the resources of the 
soil, in a certain and gradual ratio of improve- 
ment ; commerce has sprung up ; towns have 
been bmlt, and the civilization and Christianity 
of the mother-country have been transplanted 
with the emigrants to distant lands, and t^en 
full possession of the prairie and the baekwood. 
The reverse has been unfortunately the case with 
India. Hundreds and thousands of miles may be 
traversed without meeting even the signs of the 
civilization of the Anglo-Saxon. I read an Eulicle 
in one of the newspapers, in which it stated all 
that India took in British goods amounted to 
no more than £10,927,694 — a sum which the 
one million of inhabitants of Australia and New 
Zealand almost realize; while the imports of 
England from India reach £17,500,000. The 
b^ance of trade is therefore enormously against us, 
and it is certain to pay the difference ; our brightest 
jewel drains us of an average of £8,000,000 in 
specie every year. I believe, if the Americans 
had held the position that we have held in India 
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during the last and present centuries, that the 
entire country would have been iuterseoted with 
raUroads, canals and every imaginable species of 
improved water carriage. The Americans, for 
many years past, have imported a kind of drill 
into India, used for trousers, which supersedes all 
that Manchester, with its capital and skill, has 
been able to manufacture. 

What have we been about, in the mean time, to 
have allowed our American cousins to have stolen 
this march upon us ? If one million of people in 
Australia and New Zealand take £8,000,000 
worth of goods from us, what would Ihe extent of 
revenue amount to for India, at the same ratio ? 
The answer is so plain that it teUs a tale of utter 
neglect, apathy, and almost madness, on the part 
of ourselves in not having developed the resources 
of such a grand mine of wealth to the manufac- 
turing interest at home. That a few thousands 
of white men should have ruled so many millions 
of heathens, presents one of the most staithng facta 
of modem history. I have said before that India 
possesses no analogy with any of our colonies. In 
thelatter,peoplehave left their homes in the mother- 
country to found fresh ones in a distant land, to re- 
main there for good or for evil, through prosperity ' 
and adversity. They became rooted in the soU like 
the oak of the forest ; and when the old heads of 
the femily died, a fresh, and vigorous, and healthy, 
and numerous generation succeeded to the home- 
stead and the ^m of the backwood. How many 
of these sturdy Mid active pioneers of the Ame- 
rican forest have returned to England ? I have 
never met with any from the United States ; per- 
haps there may be some from Canada. India has 
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no analogy whatever with the bold, adventurous, 
and hardy settler of the Australian sheep station, 
or the pioneer emigrant of the American forest. 
All the people who go there are industrious, en- 
dure untold hardships, and fight the battle of life 
with a firm foot and with indomitable courage, 
and remaiQ for many generations. The people 
who go to India are not settlers, but fortune- 
hunters, who as soon as they have succeeded return 
to their native country, looking upon India in 
no other light than a hot-bed or preserve in which 
some of tjieir cousins, when they have deserted it, 
may be there transplanted to grow in luxurious 
habits, indolence, and Oriental magnificence, in 
having one native to put on a shoe, another to 
shave him, and a third to brush his hair. I am 
told that there are certain districts where the Euro- 
pean may settle and carry on many of the opera- 
tions of Western civilization. If this be true, let 
those districts be immediately opened for free 
emigration to one and all of the starving and in- 
dustrious classes of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Let every man who has a vote and an inclination 
to go to India, support no member of Parliament 
at an election unleBs he pledge himself, when he 
gets into Parliament, to give his support to some 
measure which will enable the poor man at home 
to become a proprietor of the soil in India. In 
short, make India a colony instead of being a hot- 
house, or rather a nursery, for the reception of 
indolent young men, who grow rich without 
working, and who get pensions without earning 
them. Let this be done, and the resources of the 
country wiU be quickly developed. Bailroads 
calculated to suit the country will then be oon- 
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structed to cany Indian merchandise at a lo'w 
transit instead oi the absurd, expensiye, and tardy 
ones that have been, unfortuDately, ^ready kid 
down. Our shippers, and our merdiants, and our 
manufaoturers, will then realize their tbouBands 
instead of the miserable trade that they now carry 
on. The hardy settler will then confront the 
worshipper of idols, with his axe in hand during 
the week, and his Bible on the Sunday; thus 
challenging both Hindoo and Mahometan, either 
to dig the soil or dispute a religious point. The 
thmg wanted in India is the contact of the two 
races upon a more friendly footing. Let emi- 
gration be tried as an experiment. It is impos- 
sible that it could fail so miserably as the present 
experiment has done through the misrule and 
mal-administration of the East India Company 
and the Board of Control. Christianity would 
then stand a better chance of propagating its 
principles. The native of New Zealand has 
adopted the civilization of the white man by 
talking to him, working with him, laughing, smok- 
ing, and cracking his jokes with him, and not by 
keeping apart as if one were flesh and the other 
fowl. A New Zealand chief now dines off his 
plate like an English gentleman. "What is there 
in humanity to prevent such a thing happening 
in India ? God has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth, and in tiiai single fact is 
based the possibility of an amalgamation between 
races the most opposite. Let the sanitaria* of 
India be thrown open to the enterprising, adven- 
turous, and unsuccessfd colonists of Victoria, who 

* High lands, where people resort ia liot weather, at which 
the atmosphere is cooler. 
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are accustomed to 9, sun occasionallj, I believe, 
hotter than India. These Yictorians are doing 
some of the grandest deeds of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They will, in time, reform the lazy and 
torpid habits of the settlers of New South Wales, 
and the six settlements of New Zealand. Let 
them have the sanitaria of India as the founda- 
tion of the first colony ia that hitherto mis. 
managed part of the world. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

TOTA.GE PROM CALCUTIA, TO SUEZ. 

The magnificent steam - ship Bengal being 
aibont to start for tke Bed Sea, and seeing that 
peace within a reasonable time was not to be ex- 
pected, I, on the 24th January, 1858, secured a 
berth, and then hurried on board with all my 
goods and chattels, and was not more delighted 
than surprised to find, not only the captain, but 
all his officers, gentlemen of good education and 
superior manners — a circumstance that I never 
remember to have Mien in with before during 
the whole of my wanderings in this sublunary 
world. The crew was a motley one, being' com- 
posed of English, Mahometans, Chinese, and 
Arabs ; but when dressed in. the national costumes 
of their respective countries, the whole formed a 
most interesting group for the traveller. When 
mustered on the poop on Sunday by the officers, 
many of them in beautifully bleached linen clothes, 
they formed a spectacle which well contrasted 
the habits, maimers, and dress of the Oriental 
beside the European. The Mahometans might 
be seen in groups, seated on the deck of the ves- 
sel at meal-times, helping themselves to their 
rice, their principal article of food, which they 
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seized mth their fingers. At other times they 
might be observed reading the !Eoran, either 
singly or collectively, singing, praying, and bow- 
ing their bodies low enough for their heads to 
touch the deck. These people all seem to be 
religiouB ; and, instead of making one day in the 
week l^eir especial sabbath, they practise their 
devotions on any day of the ■week, and at any 
hour of the day. On inquiry, I found, however, 
that as sailors theae Orientals were not equal to 
the British Jack tar, one of the latter being equal 
to three of the former at pulling, hauling, and 
weighing anchor, lifting weights, and all the 
other exercises practised on board ship. Aa th«r 
quaUflcations were not equal to tiie British sailor, 
in such proportion were they remunerated for 
their work. 

As passengers, we had one nobleman, some 
Honourables, one general, two colonels, and many 
other military gentlemen, all belonging to the 
British army, save one or two officers of tiie Com- 
pany's services. "We had likewise two missionaries: 
one, a Frenchman, who had been many years in 
India, and the other,, an Englishman, employed in 
connection with the London Missionary Society j 
with nmnerous ladies to complete the group. We 
had the natives of fifteen different nations on board, 
all chattering their various tongues, like an assem- 
blage of strange birds met together for the first time. 
A melancholy scene presented itself — that of nume- 
rous widow ladies, some of them young, shrouded 
in their weeds, in remembrance of their lost part- 
ners, who had earned an honourable laurel on the 
field of battle. Another equally painful sight 
was that of some eight or nine officers, some of 
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them juat out of their teens, some Talking upon 
crutches, others with their anus in slings, one 
incapable of locomotion — all looking thin, sickly, 
and bearing the feir brow of the invalid — winged, 
legged, shattered, and shot through, and shot at, 
like birds in September or a target on the archery 
ground. 

FODITE SE QJUJEj IN THE ISIAND OF CETLOS. 

Before daylight, on the morning of the Ist of' 
February, I landed at Pointe de Ghdle, in the 
island of Ceylon, where, having no guide, I wan- 
dered into a private house, takmg it for the hotel, 
where, from the civility of the owner, I, with 
some difficulty, found my road to the inn, which 
was shut ; but outside sundry turbaned Orientals 
lay prostrate, snoring loud and long, who, on be- 
ing awoke, appeared somewhat ruffled on receiv- 
ing a customer at such an early hour. Hiring a 
carriage, I Instantly posted off to the cinnamon 
gardens, which I had never seen, a distance of 
' five miles. The road wound round the beach at 
times, and then suddenly emerged into the mag- 
nificent forest of palm-trees, whose naked stems 
and bunchy umbrella-like tops, thickly studded, 
presented a scene thoroughly tropical. The whole 
cotmtry seemed to be filled with tiiese majestic trees. 

The following were some of the members of the 
vegetable world : bread-fruit tree, Jack-fruit, 
indigo, anise, coffee, sugar, rice, tiie water-tree, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, clove, orange, cardamom, 
lemon, pomegranate, croton-oil, &c. I learnt at 
the gardens that, in zoology, the following might 
be enumerated as belonging to the island : 
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co'bTa, adder, crocodiles, boas, cheta, l>uffiiloes, 
elk, deer, elephants, panthers, bears, &c. The 
roads were some of the most beaatiful imaginable. 
The men-natives wore their hair turned up and 
rather combed backwards, like women, and fas- 
tened with long tortoiseshell combs, giving them- 
selves thereby all the airs and graces, in their 
head-gear, of the gentler sex. 

■We were constantly pestered on board ship 
with numerous jewellers, professing to Bell all 
sorts of gems (rf the first water, most of which, I 
believe, were maimfactured at Birmingham. Good 
Bpecimens of tortoiseshell, however, may be ob- 
tained. This old town and fortifications, I ima- 
gine principally erected by the Dutch, stands in 
kt. 6" K., long; 80° 14' E., seventy miles south- 
east of Colombo. I paid a visit to the Buddhist 
temple, where I beheld a monstrous wooden 
image sitting oh folded legs, with hia head reach- 
ii^ to the top of the building. Had he been up- 
ri^t, he would have reached from the bottom t» 
the top of the temple. A curtain hid the mon- 
ster from the vulgar eye, until some white man, 
ready to throw some coppers into a box, presented 
himself, at which time tiie curtain was withdrawn 
to enable the visitor to have a gaze at the felsely- 
called sacred and ridiculously monstrous beast. 
He had for associate a lady, somewhat less in 
stature, in another part of the temple. Both of 
them were as symmetrical as penny-dolls at a coun- 
try fiiir. The boats at Galle are liie most remark- 
able things to be foimd in the wide creation. 
They must be seen to be understood. I was told 
that, under canvas, they are able to sail at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. 
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The next day we weighed anchor and started 
for Aden. Soon after leaving Ceylon, we sighted 
•the M^ldive Islands. " The MaldiTes are of coral 
formation, the largest well wooded with palme ; 
they produce millet, esculent roots, fruit, poultry, 
cocoa-nute, oil, honey, tortoiseshell, and cowries. 
The population is a mixture of AJabs and Hin- 
doos, amounting to about 200,000. The Maldive 
Islands are placed under the rule of a sultan, who 
is tributary to the British Govenmient at Ceylon." 
In eight days after this we anchored at Aden, 
and sighted the island of Socotra before landing. 



Aden, in Arabia, contains a population of 
S0,000. It was captured from the Arabs in 
1839 by the forces of the East India Company, 
and has remained in our possesion ever since. 
It is most valuable as a coaling station. AU the 
eoal, however, is imported from England. As 
the traveller approadies Adrai, he is at once 
struck, and besides thunderstruck, at the high, 
barren, treeless, sbrubless, plantless mountams 
that boldly rise above the surface of the sea, in 
chaotic mass, entirely devoid of grass, and scarcely 
spotted with a single green member of the vege- 
table kingdom. It is so barren, that I believe 
neither goat, donkey, rabbit, nor rat could find 
sustenance without migrating to distant parts. 
All the provisions for the inhabitants and soldiers 
come from a distance. They are entirely at the 
mercy of the Arabs for their vegetables, who 
sometimes omit the usual supply, upon which 
occasion a party of our soldiers approach them 
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back-way, pooiue upon them, give them a slight 
prick with the bayonet, vhich aote as a spin to 
their bad memories, and then a fresh supply of 
garden-stuff very quickly finds itji way to the 
town of Aden. This scene has been re-acted 
since I left that very remarkable part of the 
world, in ooneeqaence of the usual supplies having 
been stopped by the neglectfiil and revengefiil 
Arabs. 

On lauding at this sterile locality, we were 
met with noisy and natiTe boys, all anxious to 
earn a penny by the loan of a donkey; or the 
hiring of a carriage, with a profusion of ostrich 
feathers, generally black, with others white, were 
offered us, at charges so high that they pre- 
Tented some of the passengers from bargaining 
with them. Those who had never seen that 
eccentric and wonderful animal, the camel, here 
had ample opportunity of observing his pecu- 
liar and higUy elastic movements as ho took his 
prodigious strides along the sandy desert. In 
driving up to the town and encampment, the brown 
barren mountains rose steep as the side of a house, 
looking more Uke plastic clay, and comparatively 
shapeless when compared with all other mountains. 
They looked wild, chaotic, and uncreated, if sudi 
a term may be allowed. They appeared like ele- 
mentary materials waiting for those geological 
ohiinges and powers of nature which produce a 
new thing out of old materials. To use a vety 
common simile, they looked an amorphous mass 
of dough, waiting for the hand of the baker to 
put them into shape and form. In passing the 
entrance to the fortifications the traveUer pass 
through 4 cleft in the rode, which afforded i 
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excellent opportnulty of examining the mineralo- 
gical oharaoters of this strange and eccentric 
mountain. On examination I found it as hard as 
any other rock, instead of being formed of plastic 
clay. Some portions possessed the chaxacteristics 
of pnmioe-stone, others were felspathic. Among 
the iefw and isolated specimens of plants, one of 
the commonest belonged to the genus Reseda ; 
another, almost as common, belonged to the genus 
Sedum. The town fortifications and encampment 
looked as strange, as wild, and as eccentric, as 
either the mountains or the camels. I looked for 
that refreshing and agreeable appendage to a 
house — a garden, without being able to disoover 
one. I beheld brown mountains without herh^e 
or grass, bereft of trees aud shrubs, possessed of 
scarcely a weed to paint a green speck upon their 
monotonous surface ; plains arid as the desert, 
ornamented with the equally brown and sandy- 
looking creature, the camel ; in short, every 
th in g looked dusty, dirty, brown, sandy, dry, and 
unfruitful, and where the productions of nature 
were so sparse, where scarcely a green thing was 
visible to such a d^;ree as would, in all proba- 
bility, starve a donkey, impoverish a camel, and 
put even an ostrich into a galloping consump- 
tion, it is only fair to remark, that I did 
see something resemUing trees, but taily in one 
locality, where there were not more thm half a 
dozen; they were dirarfed and miserable speci- 
mens. To those who wish to see things and 
nature out of the common track, let them pack 
up and be off to the town of Aden in Arabia. 
In the market-place I think I saw 1,500 camels, 
all seated, lolling and lying in the hot and 
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soorohing sand. The ^eep that I eaw were ex- 
tremely beautifiil. The ehops (or hazaars as they 
are termed ia the East) oonsiated of a series of 
spacioufi holes, excavated in a mass of bricks, 
■without form, order, windows, doors, or any other 
form of furniture which belongs to a Christian 
population. Aden has very much improved since 
it came into our possession At that date the 
population did not exceed 1,000 ; now it is up- 
wards of 30,000. 

Galle in Ceylon, and Aden, within a few days' 
sail of each other, contain scenes so opposite, that 
the traveller, if subject to spectral delusions, may 
conclude that at Aden he has seen things so un- 
common, 50 rare, and so startling, as that he may 
well question the veracity and soundness of his 
senses. And I can well imagine that some of 
the mesmeric and clairvoyant tribe, who are 
xemarkable for a strong development of morbid 
sensibility, would assert, after a visit to Aden, 
that the town and neighbourhood of that out-of- 
the-way place were nothing more than a colossal 
ghost, to be seen at all hours of the day instead 
of at twelve o'clock at night. 

On the 8th of February we quitted Aden for 
Suez. The voyage through the Red Sea gives 
occasional glances of islands and the coasts of 
AMca and Asia, which, from what I beard and 
saw, I should conehide to be 1,200 miles of coast- 
line differing very little in character and culti- 
vation to the neighbourhood so recently described. 
Mount Sinai, or some prominent elvevation in 
front of it, was pointed out to us as being 
the spot where one of the most memorable and 
momentoos evMits of sacred history had its origio. 
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On the 16th of February -we landed at Suez, vh^re 
we expected to remain tbr the night ; and hearing 
that the accohimodations were had and expensive, 
I amused myself on beard with looking at the sur- 
rounding desert instead of going a^ore. An 
order, however, came the same evening at ten, 
that wo were to disembark, to take possession of 
our carriages, to traverse twenty-four miles of 
desert before reaching the railroad station. I 
had only, therefore, a torch-light view of Sum. 

The following description is taken from 
" The Oriental Pocket Companion and Overland 
Guide." 

THE BED 6B4> 

" The Ited Sea probably derives its name from 
' Idumea,' or ' Edom,' ' red ; ' or, as some suppose, 
from the vast quantity of coral with which it 
abounds ; although the black, or Yessur, and the 
white, or Madripore, only are found : the former, 
from which the Mahometans make their rosaries, 
in deep water on the Nubian coast, and the latter 
on the reefs of Jeddah. Jt is about 1,200 miles 
in length and 200 in breadth at the widest part. 
At high tide its waters have been estimated to be 
about 30 feet higher than the Mediterranean, and 
9 feet lower than the Nile at Cairo ; but the sur- 
veys recently taken by the French for the Suez 
oanal, make little or no difference in the two 
levels. That part of the sea nuraculously crossed 
by the Israelites on their flight from Egypt, 
from £as Ataka towards Ayimi Musa, or Moses' 
Wells, is not far from the steamers' anchorage- 
ground." 
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SUEZ ASH TEX DEHEBT. 

"A seaport of Egypt, in latitude 29° 68' N"., 
longitude 32° 34' E. ; has a fixed population of 
8,000, and for numy oenturira possessed a good 
transit trade. The houses are bulLt of unhmut 
bricks; tiie twwn is miserable in the extreme, 
and tbe surrounding country a perfect desert." 

I landed in the middle of the strai^est scene I 
erer beheld. A miserable town, situated in the 
dreary desert, with torch-lights flaring up by the 
side of the Tariegated-costumed population; sniv 
rounded by camels and myriads of donkeys ; the 
men vociferating, the donkeys braying, the camels 
moaning ; everybody hurrying on through the 
noisy th^ng at a ri^ to find &e proper carriage 
which started at a particular time to meet the 
train. The time occupied in making the journey 
of twenty-four miles, from Suez to the railroad 
station, was from ten at night until between six and 
seven the following morning. The road lies through 
the desert, not well defined, with macadamized 
materials, bounded right and left with weU-grown 
hedges, and the ornamental tree for a beacon ; but 
the traveller proceeds over the trackless desert, 
for such it is at midnight, like a vessel of the 
ocean steering for its port of destination. No 
wonder, then, tiiat we frequently lost each other, 
which too often occurred. One carriage broke 
down, which caused a considerable detention. At 
times we encountered a mass of huge boulders, 
strewn accidentally over the flat surface, some- 
times so as to present an almost insurmountable 
barrier, against which the unfortunate vehicle had 
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to plnnge, dire, and dart, into, on, and oyer, like 
a vessel at sea, in the middle of breakers, thump- 
ing on the barren reef. At times we came to a 
complete standstill, the wheels being motionless 
and locked, from the presence of an impassable 
boulder, which communicated a shock to the pas- 
senger which would have sent him flying like a 
projectile but for the protection afforded by the 
sides and roof of the carriage. I believe that 
every driver, and there were twelve or more, took 
a different direction, Uke so many vessels leaving 
port in a brisk breeze ; some on the rocks, others 
stranded among the boulders ; some jumpiag in 
a manner so wild and ludicrous as to resemble 
neither the horse nor the antelope, hut comparable 
to nothing else in the world but what it was — a 
rickety, flexible, and well-seasoned old carriage, 
suddenly made frantic by an attack of boulders, 
furiously dancing a hornpipe in the desert all the 
way from Suez to the railroad. How the poor 
wounded military endured the shaking need not 
be told. One man, and a very brave one, too — as 
&r as talking long and loud, and distinguishing 
himself at meal times by an attack upon all good 
edibles — was a fellow-passenger with me. When 
our carriage had to storm some boulder barriers 
he instantly alighted and walked the desert at 
night. Imagine vessels at sea, without chrono- 
meters, no means of ascertaining latitude, longi- 
tude, or the true position of the ship, furiously 
sailing in an unknown sea without rudder and 
compass. Such was our position in the desert, 
and I marvel much that twelve wrecked carriages 
were not stranded among the boulders that we 
encountered during that eventful night. 
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We arrived at the railroad station, where we 
■were provided with breakfest. A scene occurred 
here tiiat I shall not readily forget. "We happened 
to arrive some time before the breakfiist-table 
■was spread ■with the various viands and edibles 
with which ■we were to be entertained. Several 
hungry young military gentlemen were com- 
plaining that the breakiast was not ready, and 
that it ought to have been, simply because they 
were hungry. One old gentleman, who ought to 
have known better, ■with more barbarism than 
civillization, with more pig-headedness and obsti- 
nacy than prudence or polish, proposed to these 
young men that they, one and all, should proceed 
to the kitchen, seize the things, and place them 
on the table after their own fe^on. I proceeded 
to the point of attack, to witness this bturbarous 
and ungentlenianlike pOTformance, in a country 
whose territory we were kindly allowed to traverse 
as the nearest road to our distant possessions; 
where, as the representatives of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, we are bound, by all the ties of phi- 
lanthropy and Christianity, to treat our enemies 
kindly, and more especially to set a good example 
to those who had thus nobly befriended ns. One 
of the servants in the kitchen, becoming enraged at 
such an act of violence and spoliation, confronted 
a young gentleman who "was carrying away an 
enormous didi, and addressed him as follows : — 
" Do you call yourself an English gentleman, to 
oome into this kitdien and carry off anything you 
may please, ■without our permission ? I tell you. 
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sir, that I defy you." Upon ■which he instantly 
snatched the dish out of his hand, and sent him, 
like one convicted of a misdemeanour, to reflect 
upon his unjustiflahle and ungentlemanlike be- 
hAyioiiT. It was here that I witnessed a most 
BubHme sunrise, whose rays shot over the lonely 
desert, whose sur&ce resembled a beach deserted 
by the ocean ; or a sea bottom, dotted occasionally 
with the small and paltry tent of the wild occu- 
pants of the desert, who had pitched their tenta 
near to the railway station, garbed in the fiinciful 
costume of the land of ancient Egypt. The 
desert, with its flat and extensive accumulation 
of sand ; sand so fine that its particle are driven 
by the action of the wind like the spray of the 
ooewi, in such showers that when the simoom 
sets in, death has been dealt to the tra- 
veller, destruction to the caravan, and annihi- 
lation even to armies. On this grand and start- 
ling division of the earth's surface, where the eye 
of the traveller rests upon an interminable plain, 
bereft of trees and grass, flat and wide as the ocean 
itself with its particles of sand ebbing and flowing; 
in this wonderftil and monotonous district, this 
ocean of sand, whose presence infuses into ^e 
mind of the contemplative traveller the same awe 
and sublime emotion aa when he sails upon the 
great ocean itself ; even here, in this sterile world, 
tiie vegetable kmgdom has a habitation and a 
name, although thinly scattered throughout its 
extensive domain. Here may be seen the drome- 
dary or camel laden with the goods of Egypt, 
steering through the desert with gigantic stride 
and elasticity of step, like a ship on the ocean, 
with his head ereol^ looking at the heavens as it 
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were fear a mark to steer by, wMlehis ponderous 
limbs, borne down with heavy weights, move with 
an aJacrity and grace truly astonisliing. The 
contour of his figure Beems to be a &int resem- 
blance to the old pyramids of Mb native land. 
Taking bim altogether I think he is the most 
useful of animals ; and although ugly in figure, 
he walks with a gracefulness of step that is sur- 
prising to heboid, and is more perfectly adapted 
and more Buitable for the desert than any other 
animal. Wben seen traversing the desert, in the 
distance his appearance more resembles a {Hctnre 
than a thing of life. He looks as noble in the 
arid plain as the ship on the ocean, or the cathe- 
dral in the green and grassy landscape. When 
overladen his cries are loud and long, suc& as to 
touch every one not possessed of a heart of stone. 
Another inhabitant of the desert I would have 
paid a trifle to have seen, viz., the ostrich. It is 
not found in the neighbourhood <^ Cairo, but 
belongs to the deserts of Abyssinia. 

A fewpatches of leafless stunted shrubs occasion- 
ally might be seen, which, with two or three sjiecies 
of small birds, few in number, and a crow, more 
plentiful, were the only signs of life I beheld in 
the desert. Sometimes the sur&ce sUghtly undu- 
lated, and in other parts rose into mountains of 
sand, probably produced by the frightful simoom, 
. or a succession of more frequent winds that blow 
over these sterile, lonesome, and uninhabited 
parts of the earth's sur&ce. After break&st we 
mounted the steam-horse, and travelled at the 
rate of more than twenty miles an hour — a pace 
which must have surprised the few denizens of 
the desert when they first beheld it. "We had 
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one or two glances at the mirage, Trhich was too 
fiiint to 1>e perfectly understood. All of a sudden 
an extensive green plateau to the right came 
into view, ornamented with trees, studded with 
houses, with a universal sweep of green pas- 
turage and cereal crops rose into view. I was in- 
formed that this was the ancient Gtoshen, where 
the Israelites of old dwelt under the rule of Jo- 
seph. I give it as I heard it ; I do not vouch for 
it. The pyramids then presented themselves, 
towering to the skies. The rotundiform mosques 
and lof^ mansions next rose into view, with old 
Nile meandering in the fertile plain ; the monoto- 
nous and dreary desert suddenly disappeared, 
and the traveller found himself, thanks to the 
rapidity of steam, quickly transported as if by 
an act of magic, to Cairo, the capital of ancient 
and scriptural Egypt. 



At this remarkable place I only remained a few 
hours, and those were spent in rapid sight-seeing, 
in company with others, which circumstance pre- 
vented me taking a single note. I make no 
apology here for introducing a description of old 
Cairo, written by one of the most accomplished, 
learned, and classical travellers of modem times, 
the author of " The Crescent and the Cross : " — 

" On emeixing from the lanes of Boulae (the 
port of Cairo), Cairo, grand Cairo I opens to the 
view. And never yet did fency fla^ upon the 
poet's eye a more superb illusion of power and 
beauty than the ' City of Victory ' presents from 
the distance. The bold range of Kokattam moun- 
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tains is porpled "by tiie rieing eon ; its cra^y 
Buimnits are cut clearly out against the sky, as it 
runs like a promontory into an ocean of Terdure ; 
here, wavy with a breezy plantation of oUvea ; 
there, darkened with acacia groves. Just where 
the mountain sinks upon the plain the citadel 
stands upon its lost eminence ; and, widely spread 
beneath it, lies the city, a forest of minarets with 
palm-trees intermingled, and the domes of innu- 
merable mosques, rising like enormous bubbles 
over the sea of houses. Here and there richly 
green gardens are ishmded within the sea, and 
the whole is girt round with picturesque towers 
and ramparts, occasionally revealed through vistas 
of the wood of sycamores and fig-trees that sur- 
round it. It has been said, that ' Ood the first 
garden made, and the first city — Cain.' Here 
both creations seem commingled with the happiest 
effect. The approach to Cairo is a spacious 
avenue, lined with the oUve or the sycamore ; here 
and there the white marble of a fountain glewns 
through the foliage, or a palm-tree waves its 
plumy head above the tombs. Along this high- 
way a masquerading-looking crowd is swarm- 
ing towards the city; ladies wraj^ied closely in 
whate veils, women of the lower class carrying 
water on their heads, and covered only with a 
long blue garment that reveals too plainly the 
exquisite symmetry of the young and the hideous 
deformity of the elders ; h&re are camels perched 
upon by black slaves, magpied with white nap- 
kins round their head and loins ; there, are portly 
merchants, with turbans and long pipes, gravely 
smoking on their knowing-looking donkeys ; here, 
an Arab dashes through the crowd at full gallop, 
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or a European, still more haughtily, shoves aside 
the pompous-looking, bearded throng. Water- 
carriers, calenders, Armenian barbers, — all the 
dfamatis persona of the 'Arabian Nights' are there. 
And now we reach the city wall, with its towers 
as strong as mud can make them. It must not 
be supposed that this mod architecture is of the 
same nature that the expression would convey in 
Europe. Ko ! Overshadowed by palm-trees, and 
a orimson banner, witii its star and crescent, wav- 
ing &om the battlements, and camels couched 
beneath its shade, and swarthy Egyptians in 
many-coloured robes, reposing in every niche, — ■ 
all this makes a mud wall appear a very respect- 
able fortification in this land of illusion. And 
now we are within the city. Protean powers I 
"WTiat a change ! A labyrinth of dark, filthy, 
intricate lanes and dleys, in which every smell 
and sight from which nose and eye revolt, meet 
one at every turn (and one is always turning). 
The stateliest streets are not above twelve feet 
wide; and, as the upper stories arch over them 
towards one another, only a narrow serpentine 
seam of blue sky appeal^ between the toppling 
verandahs of the winding streets. Occasionally 
a string of camels, bristlmg with &gots of fire- 
wood, sweeps the streets effectually of their pas- 
sengers ; lean, mangy dogs are continually run- 
ning between your legs, which afford a temporary 
passage in this petticoated place ; beggars in rags, 
quivering with vermin, are lying in every comer 
of the street; now, a bridal, or a circumcising, 
procession squeezes along, with music that might 
madden a drummer ; now, the running footmen 
of some bey or pasha endeavour to jostle you 
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towards the wall, unless tiiey recognize yon as an 
lEngliBhman, one of that race whom they think 
the deTil himself can't Mghten, or teach manners 
to ; here, is a WBter-carrier, with his jar of oo<>l 
sh^bet, adorned with fresh flowers; he tinkles 
little brazen saucers to annomiDe his progress, and 
receives half a fiirthing tot each draught ; there, 
is a beggar, devouring his crust, but religioudy 
leaving a portion of it in some clean spot for the 
wild dogs ; now, an old man stoops to pick up a 
piece of paper, and to put it by, ' lest,' says he, 
* the name of Qod be written on it, and it be 
defiled ;' here, is a lady of some harem, mounted 
a la Turque on her donkey, and attended by her 
own slave and her husband's eunuch ; she might 
seem to be a mere bundle of linen, but that a pair 
of brilliant eyes reUeve the ghastly appearance 
that might figure well in a tableau as an Irish 
' banshee.' Mean-looking and crowded as is the 
greater part of Cairo, there are some extensive 
squares and stately houses. Among the former 
is tiie Esbekeyeh, by which you enter the city ; a 
place about a mile in circumference, occupied by 
a large plantation, divided by straight avenues, 
and surrounded by a dirty canal. A wide road, 
shaded by palm and sycamore trees, borders this 
canal, fonnmg a street of tall mud-coloured houses, 
of very various architecture, but delicately and 
elaborately carved. The best buildings in the 
Esbekeyeh are the palaces of Ibrahim and Abbas 
Pasha, and the new Hotel d'Orient The Eou- 
meleyeh is another wide space, where &irs and 
markets are held, criminals exeouted, and other 
popular amusements celebrated. The most in- 
teresting building in, Cairo is, undoubtedly, the 
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citadel, overlooldDg the oil^, and containmg 
Mehemet All's * town house.' Here are the re- 
midns of Salsdin's palace, and the conunenoement 
of a magmficent mosque, from -rrhose terraced roof 
there is, perhaps, the finest view in the world. All 
Lower Egypt lies spread out, as in a map, before 
you ; a great emerald set in the golden desert, 
bossed with ike mountains that surround it. 
This is the most indecorous and dissolute metro- 
polis that the sun shines upon. The women seem 
all secluded in the interior of the harem, or in the 
no less impenetrable garments that conceal their 
persons and their faces in the streets. The men 
all wear the yet more baffling disguise of patri- 
archal appearance and stem formality. ■ Aa you 
walk through these masquerading streets, among 
men whose thoughts appear abstracted from the 
earth, and women, who are veiled, or in mourn- 
ing, except their flashing eyes, you might imagine 
you beheld the people of Nineveh the day after 
they had repented. No Dead Sea fruit ever pre- 
sented a more hypocritical exterior or a truer 
type. Enter into their houses and enquire of 
tbeir household gods ; listen to their &miliar 
conversation, and study the complexion of their 
thoughts ; mark the objects of their desire, their 
ambition, and their zeal ; and you will at once 
see the necessity of such strict observance of 
appearances to cloak the tissue of sensuality tmd 
guilt that pervades the population of Egypt. In 
Qie streets perhaps there are none of the manifes- 
tations of vice too usual in Eiu-opean cities ; but 
in the latter the moral filth is confined, principally - 
at least, to sewers, which, foul as they may be, 
are only partial ; but in Cairo the whole dty is 
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80 inundated with nndeamiees that their severs 
are undiatinguishable, and it wonld seem that the 
ooean that now wraps the Cities of the Plain could 
alone purify its poUuted precincts. Cairo, never- 
theless, affords to the traveller and the student 
many sources of entertainment and information. 
There is an excellent library, liberally open to all 
Btrai]^;ers, principally nnder tlie care of our consul, 
Mr. Walne. There is also a Uterary institution, 
founded by Dr. Abbott and Kr. Piiess, having in 
view not only a collection of literature connected 
with Egypt, but the publication, &om time tn 
time, of new disooverieB and old MSS." 

These are but mere sketches, which are nmn< 
t^resting, I fear, to those who do not visit Cairo, 
and too meagre for those who do. I shall not 
allude to the courts of justice fiirther than to 
repeat wHat I heard of them from natives and 
from Europeans, that the name is a melancholy 
irony applied to tribunals in which the unblushing 
bribery is only to be equalled by the profound 
ignorance of those who administer the laws. The 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Cairo 
are very numerous : leaving for the present the 
pyramids, let ns canter off to HeUopolis, the On 
of Scripture. It is only five miles of a pathway, 
shaded by sycamore and plane trees, from which 
we emetge occasionally into green savannahs or 
luxuriant oom-fields, over which the beautiful 
white ibises are hovering in flocks. In Heli- 
opdis, the Oxford of old Egypt, stood the great 
Temple of the Sun. Here, the beautiful and the 

\wise studied love and logic 4,000 years ago; 

' here, Joseph was married to tiie fair Asenath; here, 
Plato and Herodotus pursued philosophy and his- 
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tory ; oad h^re, the darkness that veiled the great 
sacrifice on Calvaiy waa observed by a heathen 
astronomer. We found nothing, however, on the 
site of this ancient city, except a small garden of 
orange-treea, with a magnifiicent obelisk in the 
centre. People talk of the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun as being discoverable here, and there are 
reports about a sphinx; but we oouM discover 
neither. Here is the garden of Metarieh, where 
grew the celebrated balm of GUead, presented by 
the Queen of Bheba to Solomon, and brought to 
Egypt by Cleopatra. 

On our return towards Cairo we were shown 
the fountain which refreshed, and the tree which 
shaded, the Holy Family in tiieir flight to Egypt. 
In most cities we find a fringe of suburbs, that 
prepares us for the transition from busy streets to 
silent fields; hut at Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
Cairo, the moment you issue from the gates you 
are in the desert, and the hyena and the Arab 
prowl within hearing of the citizen. In a lonely 
valley, about a mile from Cairo, stand the tombs 
of the Mamelukes ; these are mausolean palaces 
of great beauty and the richest Saracenic archi- 
tecture ; they are now fest fialling to decay, and 
only inhabited, or rather haunted, by some out- 
cast Arabs and troops of wild dogs. They form 
a grand cemetery of their own, surrounded by the 
desert. About five miles beyond these tombs is 
tiie "petrified forest;" it is a vast, shelterless 
wilderness of sand, sfrewed with what appeared 
the chips of some gigantic carpenter's shop. 
There are no roots, much less any appearance of 
a standing tree. I have seen fragments of this 
petrified wood in other parts of the desert, which 
bb2 
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Beemed to belong to tbe sycamore and palm trees. 
They are found in. QtB driest and most shelterless 
plaoes, and when living must hare had a hard 
time of it, exposed like Niol>e to aU the arrows 
of Apollo; why, however, like her, they should 
have turned to stone, not even the naturalists — 
Gioae my thologists of phenomena — ^have attempted 
to explain. 

I remained but one day at Cairo. Early the 
next morning tbe 'bus was at the door to convey 
us to the railway station, in which we were soon 
wafted over the delta of the Nile, where luxu- 
riant crops of every kind presented a strange con- 
trast to the wild scenes of the desert. A beautiful 
white bird, the ibis, with pbver and crows in 
abundance, reminded one of the fertile scenes of 
Old England. We passed the Nile, and in a few 
hours tbe town of Alexandria quickly presented 
itself to our view. 

ALEXABDEIA. 

Here I remained but for a few hours, which 
again prevented me from taking any notes. I 
8^11 quote a few lines from Mr. Warburton re- 
specting this very ancient town : — 

" In the time of the Pharaohs the Egyptians 
displayed as much jealousy of the Phenidans and 
other Mediteiranean navigators as the Celestial 
empire has done in modem times with regard to 
' barbarians.* Naucrates, at the Canopie mouth, 
was the Canton of Egypt in tbose days. Little 
business, however, seems to have been transacted 
there ; tiie trade of the valley of the Nile looked 
ozily eastward; and Joseph received port-dues 
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from KoMeir nearly 4,000 years ago, Alexander 
found a colony of Clreeks settled at Sacotis. His 
teen perception at once discoTered what we have 
only just found out, that this was, in truth, the sea- 
port of all India. Dinocratea was commissioned 
to create a city, which the Macedonian invested 
with his name, and thus started into existence 
the haven of our search. It has been truly said 
that the ancient city 'has bequeathed nothing 
but its ruins and ita name ' to tiie modem Alex- 
andria. Though earth and sea remain unchanged, 
imagination can scarcely find a place for the an- 
cient walls, fifteen miles in circumference. The 
vast streets, through the vista of whose marble 
porticoes the galleys on Lake Mareotis exchmiged 
signals with ti^ose upon the sea; the magnificent 
temple of Berapis on its platform of a hundred 
steps ; the 4,000 palaces, and the homes 
of 600,000 inhabitants ; all that is now visible 
within the shrunken and mouldering walls is a 
piebald town ; one half European, with ita regular 
houses, tall, white, and stiff ; the other half Ori- 
ental, with its mud-coloured buildings and ter- 
raced roofs, varied with fat mosques and lean 
minarets. The suburbs are encrusted with the 
wretched hovels of the Arab poor ; and immense 
mounds and tracts of rubbi^ occupy the wide 
space between the city and ita walls ; all beyond 
is a dreary waste. Yet this is the site Alexander 
selected from his wide dominions, and which 
Napoleon pronounced to be unrivBUed in im- 
portance. Here, luxury and literature, the Epi- 
curean and the Christian, philosophy and com- 
merce, once dwelt together. Here stood the great 
library of antiquity — ' the assembled souls of all 
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that men held wise.* Here, Cleopatra, ' vain- 
meur des vaitiqueura du monde,' revelled witii her 
Boman conquerors. Here, St. Mark preaohed the 
truth upon which Origen attempted to refine ; 
and here, Athanasius held warlike controTersy. 
Here, A mm conquered ; and here, Ahercrombie 
feU. 

" Looking now along the shore, beneath me lies 
the harbour, in the form of a crescent ; the right 
horn occupied by the palace of the pasha, his 
harem, and a battery ; the left, a long low swamp 
of land, alive with wind-mills ; in tike centre is 
the city ; to the westward, the flat sandy shore 
stretches monotonously away to the horizon ; to 
the eastward, the coast merges into Aboukir Bay. 
The present population of Alexandria is estimated 
at 80,000, including the garrison, sailors of the 
fleet, and workmen employed in ihe arsenal and 
docli. Pompey's Pillar, erected in honour of the 
Emperor Diocletian, stands on a rising groimd, a 
little to the south of the present walls : its height 
is 98 feet, and the diameter of the shaft, which is 
formed of a single block of granite 73 feet in 
length, is 9 feet 8 inches." 

The two obelisks, usually called Cleopatra's 
Needles, cannot fail to strike the traveller. They 
were brought by one of the Eoman Emperors from 
the city of HeliopoUs. Each is formed of a sii^le 
block of granite about 70 feet long, with a diam- 
eter at the base of 7 feet 7 inches. The next day 
we embarked on board the Pera for Malta. 

Feb. 20 — As nothing worthy of notice occurred, 
I shall not trouble my readers with any fiirthfflc 
accounts of life on the ocean-wave, but laud him 
at once at Halta. 
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Here I remained only for a few hours, in com- 
pany with my fellow-passengers, which prevented 
me taking notes. I shall again borrow a few 
words from Mr. Warburton : — 

" La Valetta is a sort of hybrid between a 
Spanish and an Eastern town ; most of its streets 
are flights of steps, to which the Yerandahs of the 
houses are like gigantio banisters. The terraced 
roo& restore to the cooped-up dtizens nearly all 
the space lost by builtUng upon; and there are 
not probably less than 600 acres of pro- 
menadable roof in, or rather on, the city. The 
church of San Giovanni is very gorgeous, with its 
vaulted roof of gilded arabeBque, its crimson tapes- 
tries, finely carved pulpits, and its floor resembling 
one vast escutcheon, being a mosaic of knightly 
tombs, on which the coats of arms are finely copied 
in coloured marble and precious stones. The 
chapel of the Madonna in the eastern aisle is 
guarded by massive silver rails, saved from French 
rapacity by the cunning of a priest, who painted 
them wood-colour. Notwithstanding all the 
wealth and splendour of this cathedral, its 
proudest and most chivalric ornament is a bunch 
of old rusty irons, suspended on the crimson 
tapestry. These are the keys of Ehodes ; and 
these the order, overoome but unconquered, carried 
away with them from their ancient seat — the 
bulwark of Christendom. The hotels of the dif- 
ferent nations (or tongues as they are called) are 
palaces that bear testimony to the taste and power 
of their former proprietors. The principal are 
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the Auberge de Castile and Provence, and the 
palace of the Grand Hafiter, now that of the 
British Governor. The others are converted into 
barracks ; and probably the costumes of the olden 
time did not differ more from one another than 
tiiose of its present military occupants : the dark- 
green of the RiflemCTi, the scarlet uniform of the 
88th, and the varied garb of the Highlander, ' all 
plaided and plumed, in his tartan array.' Every 
costume of Europe, Asia, and Africa, is to be met 
with LQ the streets, ■which swarm with the most 
motley and picturesque population. The briUiaut 
sunshine gives an almost prismatic hue to every 
object, from the goi^eously clad Turk to tlie 
beautiful parrot-fi^ streaked with every colour 
of the rainbow; from the fruit and vegetables, 
ranged on tables along the pavi, to the roguish- 
looking children that persecute you with flowers. 
The population, in both town and country, 
abounds in a proportion eight times as great 
as in England.* Being very fiiigal and indus- 
trious they are just able to keep themselves alive 

* "Malta ia about 60 miles in circamrerence, containing 
130,000 inbabitantH. It is composed principally of magno- 
gian limestone; and, being cultivated witb great labour, pro* 
duces oranges, cotton, indigo, gaftron, eugar, and large qnaa- 
tjtiefi of melona, grapCB, and otber fruits of tbe soil of Bicily, 
ivbicb bas been earned bitber. Com ie grown in sufScient 
quantities to supply tbe island for six months; the rest is 
imported. Game is supplied by tbe little adjaceut island of 
Comino. Tbe population has nearly doubled eiuce the island 
came into British occupancy. Tbe rerenue derived from this 
island is about £100,000, and tbe expenditure there about 
£88,000, exclusive, of course, of what the garrison and ship- 
ping expend. The Emperor Charles T. preseuted the island 
to tiie Enights-HospitalkTB when they were dispoasesBed of 
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at present ; but what is to become of them a few 
jeaxs hence it is difficult to guess. The celibacy 
enjoined to the Knights produced its usual licen- 
tious results ; and the order bequeathed its morals 
to the present inhabitants — a legacy which does 
not tend to diminish their numbers. Many of 
the women are very beautiful, combining the 
gazelle eye of the E^t with the rich tresses of 
the North, and the statuesque profile of Greece 
and Italy. Their peculiar head-dress, the onella, 
contributes not a little to the effect of beauty. 
This is a black silk scarf, worn over the head like 
a YeU, but gathered in on one side, so as not to 
eclipse the starry eyes, which it seems always 
endeavouring to cloud over. The old aristocracy, 
proud and poor, form a society among themselves, 
to which the English are seldom admitted. Ko- 
thing can be more melancholy-looking than their 
high- walled euclosures, scattered over the island ; 
in these, nevertheless, they maintain their excln- 
siveness and hauteur in not undignified poverty. 
A little beyond Citte Vechia is Saint Paid's Bay, 
which, notwithstanding the arguments (well 
founded as it seems to me) of modem authors 
against Malta beiug the Helita. of the Apostle, 
retains the traditionary honour, of which no pen 
and ink can now deprive it." 

Here I remain^ only a few hours, being 
hurried on hoard to continue the voyage to 
Gibraltar, where I landed in the middle of wind, 
rain, and darkness, on the 27th of February. 
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The town, taking it altogeUier, is more imifona 
than the generality of towns in England: no 
little paltry cottages or small shops crouched be- 
neath the tall houses, which are tastefully con- 
structed. The houses are perched, like the eagle, 
on the mountain's side, at different altitudes, where 
streets and roads run zigzag as the forked light- 
ning ; and where, in malang the ascent, the pedes- 
, trian who ia not provided with good lungs, will 
have to wait and recruit his oxygen : a very 
fevorable opportunity for reviewing the many in- 
teresting views of distant mountains and undula- 
ting plains, all washed by the beautiful water of the 
Mediterranean. Most probably at some ancient 
epoch the site of these streets was brought into 
being by a grand geological catastrophe, which 
broke the line of continuity between Africa and 
Europe. The isolated rock of Gibraltar, nearly 
surrounded by the sea, seems to be jwiit and 
parcel of a range of mountains from whidi it may 
have been separated in a similar manner. A few 
miles from the coast line, a range of hills may be 
observed, in the same line of direction to which 
at one period of the earth's history it may have 
been placed in juita-position. It is only twelve 
miles across to Ceuta in Africa. An earthquake act- 
ing upon this area, accompanied by an act of subsi" 
deuce, may have submerged a range of mountains, 
whose summits now form the bottom of the ocean. 
The excavated galleries, where pigeon-holes peep 
aloft, provided with cannon at a considerable altu 
tude, are very curious, and, perhaps, as a work of 
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art, may be ranked amongst the greatest rarities 
of the old rock. St. Michael's Cave I did not see, 
having learnt that it wovXA require an illumina- 
tion of candles to exhibit it in all its many pecu- 
liarities ; and having very recently explored one 
in New Zealand, I had but little inclination to 
pay it a visit- Gibraltar Rock, when seen in the 
distance, looks like a leviathan suddenly risen 
from the sea, or the hull of a vessel keel upwards. 
The ornamental specimens of this rook are only 
incrustations, or stelaetites, covering certain parts. 
I allude to those specimens polished by the lapi- 
dary into every imaginable shape and form. 
Being one of the most southerly poiata of Europe, 
its vegetation is most peeuUar. I was no less 
amazed than delighted to see the aloe and the 
cactus rearing their singular forms by the side of 
well -grown geraniums, which, in most parts, 
might be seen decorating the rock as plentiful 
as weeds in a field. I was on the look out for 
the banana, but &iled in catching a glimpse of it. 
It requires the air and climate of Madeira, I was 
informed, to nurture and foster it ; the south of 
8pain being too cold. I found myself surrounded 
with a most extraordinary vegetation, but, sad to 
say, after making many inquiries I could learn 
nothing upon the subject. How strange that the 
flora of one of the most interesting, as well as the 
most frequented and southern, localitiea in Europe, 
should not have been written ! Let us hope, if 
natural history be not already introduced into 
the army as part of the curriculum of education, 
that it speedily wUl be. From the number of 
military gentlemen who are here stationed, surely 
some of them might be found both capable and 
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■williiig to give their heacU and their teels to such 
an. undertaking. Even the residents seemed to 
be ignorant of the trees growing in their gardens 
and grounds. In marching over the rock I met with 
the following genera : crocus, calendula, epartium, 
and chrysanthemum, with a host of beautiful 
plants that 1 had never previously seen. The 
orange-tree luxuriates in the gardens. At fifte^a 
miles from GibraltOT the cork-tree is found, to 
which locality I made an excursion to obtain a 
specimen. In that neighbourhood I fell in with 
the ash, poplar, wild olive, Leontodon, furze, 
spartium, daisy, and large canes — such as are 
used for naughty boys — some of them large and 
long enough to make good fishing-rods. The 
cane, cactus, and aloe, are all employed for com- 
mon fencing. I have heard that the peony and 
rhododendron are to he met with, growing wild, 
not fer distant from the Straits. Monkeys abound 
on the Eoet, the only part of Europe in which 
they are found. They have been here from time 
immemorial, and it is supposed that they have 
been introduced from Africa. 

" At the last census taken in 1840, the resident 
civil population amounted to 1 6,000, of whom about 
9,000 were natives, 900 British subjects, 2,000 
Spaniards, 1,000 Genoese, and 600 Poiftuguese. Of 
the 1,800 Jews (who appear more numerous, being 
always in the streets) by fer the greater portion 
are natives ; they form the most quiet and orderly 
part of the population ; and to tlus fractional part 
of the chosen race, Gibraltar may well be con- 
sidered another land of promise. They are under 
no peculiar restraint, but enjoy equal rights, privi- 
l^es, and protection, with the Christians. They 
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Tear the jelebea, the tunio, and the gabardine, 
in true Jewish style, although the richer clasa 
adopt the Ohristian garb ; and their appearance is 
coi^idered to be the same as 11*1788 in the days of 
Solomon and Dayid." 

Moors and Greeks add their variegated and 
picturesque costumes to the peculiar head-dress 
of the Spanish lady in her becoming mantilla, 
with a black reil appended, which just touches 
the back part of the head, where neither bonnet 
nor cap are seen, when she joins the pabHc 



The harbour of Gibraltar affords but little 
shelter for ahipping. There is no custom-house 
examination to undergo, and the fort exacts no 
dues upon merchandise, which tends, not a little, 
to make Gibraltar a great place of business, whose 
harbour, at all seasons of the year, is visited by 
ships irom every quarter of the globe. There 
are two good libraries: one oonteining 3,000 
books, some of them rare copies, with periodicals 
and newspapers; and the garrison library, ex- 
pressly for the use of the military, possesses 
20,000 volumes. Algesiras and San Boque, towns 
containing several thousands of inhabitant, are 
both witlun five miles of the town of Gibraltar. 
The natives of Gibraltar, although as Spanish as 
the above-named towns, are unusually prejudiced 
against their native brethren, and are, at any time, 
most ready to dioulder the musket and fight for 
Queen Yictoria. They are much annoyed at not 
being allowed to enrol themselves among the 
military, and speak of that privilege having been 
conceded to Malta in terms of reprobation; They 
say, " If Malta has its regiment of fenoibles, why 
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should not we hare the same ? we are quite aa 
willing to fight for the Queen of England as they, 
and quite as able to bear the brunt of the battle." 

The weather, during my stay, for four days in 
succession, was the most miserable imaginable. 
GJales of wind, with continuous dark clouds, ac- 
companied with as great a downfall of rain as I 
ever witnessed, enveloped the Bock, making the 
beautiJEul Mediterranean water as turbid as a pond, 
and shutting out, at the same time, the fine ethe- 
real blue sky that canopies this deUghtfuI part of 
Europe. The mUitaxy and the natives, I was 
informed, do not pull together. I was told that 
the former never invite Sie latter to their balls. 
The nativM return the compliment by excluding 
the military. A civilian, upon one occasion, en- 
tertained a number of his Mends at a grand ball; 
four of the military, a little the worse for liquor, 
took it into their heads to present themselves 
Tininvited ; upon which occasion the civilians set 
to; the military handled their swords, perhaps 
without using them, merely threatening. An 
affray took place, in. which the officers were 
worsted. Seeing that the g^riaon enjoy their 
favourite sport of hunting over Spanish ground, 
would it not be better policy to carry themselves 
less stiff, and amalgamate a Uttle more with the 
natives ? The following is from the " Gibraltar 
Guide : " — 

" From a certain point along the whole range 
of tiie western side, until Land Port, adjoining 
tiie Eock, is a continuation of works, batteries, and 
bastions. Gibraltar has long been considered 
impregnable, hut even these works, not being 
deemed sufficient, other new ones, immensely 
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strong, are constructing, and carried on with 
great activity. When we contemplate the posi- 
tion of this Eock, its natural defences, the skill 
and ingenuity displayed in converting every point 
into one of attack, or defence, the 800 guns, some 
of immense calibre, bristling at every comer; 
when we look at the regiments and artillery 
within, in the highest state of discipline, every 
soldier a model ; at the 30,000 stand of arms at 
the grand store ; at the numerous barracks, quar- 
ters, and store-houses filled with supplies of all 
sorts J and when we see the strict regularity with 
which the military duty, day and night, ia main- 
tained ; convinced that at a signal a lighted match 
would, in a quarter of an hour, be found at every 
touch-hole, we may with perfect truth exclaim, 

" ' Gibraltar's etrengUi Tould laagb a siege to Bcom.' " 

One of the sights that will interest the traveller, 
and, above all, the ichthyologist, is the astonishing 
display of the nraneroua and variously spangled 
fishes that inhabit the Mediterranean sea, aa seen 
in the fish-market, as well as v^etables peculiar 
to the south of Europe, whidi may be viewed in 
the same locality. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



GQBALTAB TO ESQLASD. 



On the 6tb of March, after remaining a week on 
the Bock, I embarked in a fearful gale of wind in a 
small heat with four oara, to put myself on hoard the 
Alhambra steamer, hound for England. The gale 
was so strong as to render oanyaB out of the ques- 
tion ; the sailors dare not set sail for fear of cap- 
sizing. With along pull, and a strongpull, and apiUI 
altogether, we fortunately rowed before the wind 
at a fearful risk, the sea frequently threatening to 
swamp us, causing one of the most unusual move- 
meutB I ever remember to haye felt in a small 
boat. She seemed to hraitate at times, to struggle 
and stagger like a drunken man. At last we 
reached the steamer, where I learnt from the 
captain that the Admiralty agent had not landed 
the mail in consequence of the fearful gale which 
was then blowing. He remarked, " We shall not 
sail to-night ; I shall not put to sea in such wea- 
ther, and if I had been in your place 1 should not 
have run the risk that you hare incurred. I 
remember weU," he continued, "the time when 
a small boat during a tremendous blow (and blow 
it does round the Bock), was sent flying into the 
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air by the action of the wind, with all hands^ -who 
were unfortunately drowned." 

The next morning the gale had subsided, when 
we up anchor, ^id eteamed away from the 
strongest of fortificationB, and one of the most 
remarkable rocks (especially in an historical point 
of view) to be found in the world. In the Straits 
both the land and the water presented objects of 
great interest to the traTeller and tourist. The 
fearful gale that had just subsided, accompanied 
with a deluge of rain, had brought down from the 
land, through the channels of many rivers, mud 
and debris, which contrasted strongly with the 
transparent hue of the Hediterranean water. In 
certain parts of the Straits a dirty muddy line of 
dem^'cation joined to a beautifiil sea-green water 
was as distinctly seen, and as correctly drawn, 
and as well defined, as if it had been done on a 
map, and quite as weU developed in point of con- 
trast as two distinct colours on the canvas of the 
painter. From what I could discern, both on the 
Spanish and African shores, I should say that 
their fine climates produced but a tithe of the va- 
rious crops of which they were capable under good 
management. There was a comparative absence 
of the &rm-house, the squire's residence, the villa, 
and the village. The same day we landed at 
Cadiz. 



Through the kindness of the Admiralty agent 
I was enabled to go ashore in his boat, which gave 
me an opportunity of glancing at the town. Our 
stay was not longer than t£ree quarters of an 
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hour, which a£forded ns only a peep at what pre- 
s^ted itself to our gaze ; the greater part of th&t 
time heiog spent at the consul's in delivering and 
receiving letters, &o. The consul turned out to 
be an old employe &om my own county, and one 
connected wititi a name well known in tluit part of 
the country. I passed the Alameda (ihe great 
Spanish place of rendezvous and promemde) 
without observing any well-dreflsed persons; in 
short, all the iohabitants at that time (five in the 
evening) appeared to be working people. The 
gates close at a certain hour, and as that time 
drew near, we hurried away to the oity-waUs, jost 
in time to p^s through them. The population o£ 
Cadiz, at a guess, I should say, may amount to 
70,000 or 80,000. The houses are high; the 
streets very narrow, Mid hadlj paved. Each 
window was barricaded with iron-work jutting 
out, its green complexion giviog a somewhat 
picturesque appearance t» the town. We quickly 
reached the Alhambra and soon steamed away for 
Lisbon. 



"We reached the capital of Portugri at night, 
when the twinkling lights and the light-house 
glare told us that many thousands of hunum 
beiags were enjoying titemselves around the 
domestic hearth. I Unded early the next morn- 
ing to see all that was worth seeing during a stay 
of a few hours. The reservoir and aqueduct may 
be enumerated amongst the rare sights of the 
town. Having provided myself with a carriage, 
and a guide who spoke excellent English, I soon 
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fomid m^elf at the great reBeryoir which supplies 
the town with watOT. This aqueduct is many 
miles in length. The source of the water lies 
beyond Cintra, I was told, — a distimoe, perhaps, of 
twenly nules. The reservoir is a remarkably 
-handsome a£Mr, being roofed in as carefoUy and 
elegantly as if it were part of a royal mansion; 
having a flight of steps leading to Uie top, where a 
tetraced roof, at a good altitude, aflbrds a fine 
view of the town. 

After tiiis, I started for the extinct convent of 
the Jeronymos at Belem, where I behdd one of 
the most remarkable old buildings I ever met with 
in all my travels. No description of the peculiar 
featmres and mode of ornamentation adopted, could 
convey to the reader a tithe of the realities that 
are therein found. The most remarkable feature 
in connection with it was the admission of light 
so sparingly as to shut out the sun at mid-day, 
odA produce a light shorn of all splendour and 
brilliancy, so as to resemble twilight or evenii^." 
It was one of those buildings that survived the 
great earthquake. It is used now for educational 
purposes, where an infinity of boys and girls may 
be seen imbibing the instruction there afforded. 

The royal chapel of St. John the Baptist next 
claims the attention of the tourist. Here are 
three very remarkable mosaic pictures. The 
plate of the centre is a representation of St. 
John baptizing Christ in the Jordan. Anotiier 
to the right represents the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, and on the left the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost. These plates were taken from the 
paintings of notable artists : that of St. John by 
Michael Angelo; the Annunciation by Ouido; 
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and, lastly, that of tiie Holy Ghost by Baphael 
Urbino. Fifteea years were spent in the making 
of these plates, by the ablest artists of their day. 
In the centre of the floor, which is also of mosaio 
work, was executed a globe, which signified that 
tiiese plates were the most precious in all Europe. 
The two frames of the roof are of Carrara marble, 
and were made under the superintendence of 
lliLgni, a renowned sculptor, assisted by Alexander 
Qiusti, who came bringing with him this said 
chapel (its construction being such as allowed its 
being taken to pieces), and who afterwards re- 
mained in Portugal. There are in this chapel 
eight columns of lapis-lazuli, and the rest of the 
precious stones of which this chapel is construoted^ 
are amethyst, cornelian, the alabaster and granite 
of Egypt, stones of Kosso antioo and verde 
antique (which are now wanting), Boman marble, 
porphyry, and the ancient jaulo. 

In 1744, this chapel was placed in St. Peter's 
Church, at Home, and Benedict XIV. consecrated 
it ; and, after celebrating mass, was taken down, 
and from thence conveyed to Portugal, and, in 
the year 1746, was placed in the churdi of St. 
Rook. It was founded at Borne by Don John Y., 
Ejng of Portugal I afterwards paid a visit to 
the castle, which stands on an eminence, and 
affords an excellent view of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Parliament Square, with the equestrian 
statue of Don Joseph in the centre, with one side 
open to view, bounded by the harbour, presents 
an imposing appearance to the stranger. Don 
Pedro Square posswjses a very singular pavement^ 
is spacious, bounded by lofty houses, where 
the Donna Maria Theatre, a very, respectable 
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building, oocapies a site. At noon, the same day, 
we continued our voyage to Vigo. 



We arrived here again too late to land our 
mail, and were consequently compelled, tiirough 
either the indolence or the negligence of tiie autho- 
rities, to remain for the night. As usual, next 
morning very early, I went ashore with the Admi- 
ralty agent, and saw as much of the town as I re- 
quired to see. Vigo is a small town, situated in a 
lovely part of Spain, surrounded with hills, moun- 
tains, and plains, bearing thin patches of cultiva- 
tion, which altogether, taken as a group, form a 
picture that cannot fail to interest and strike the 
traveller, especially after having been tossed upon 
the foaming billows of the stormy and boisterous 
Bay of Biscay. Vigo is the seaport to the neigh- 
bouring provinces, which renders it of far more 
importmice than either its appearance or its popu- 
lation would induce the traveller, paying it a 
transient visit, to give it credit for. We paid a 
visit to a small fort at the top of the hill, 
where the sentry, after much ado, admitted us. 
We then asked to be permitted, to go over the 
place; when we received for answer, that by 
waiting ten minutes or so, we might see either 
the Commandant or the Governor. The place 
itself was not much larger than a stable-yard 
belonging to a good English inn. The Admirdty 
agent, who, as is usually, if not always, the case, 
had been a lieutenant in her Siajesty's Navy, felt 
such an indignity passed upon, him, as the repre- . 
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sentatiye of the greatest m&ritime pover in 
exifltence, by not being readily admitted to thw 
twopenny fort, that he threatened to blow it into 
the air, not with explosiona of gunpowder, 'but 
with a wide-mouthed, deep-lunged expiration of 
thorough contempt. The agent proposed that we 
should not do the Commandant the honour of an 
interyiew, especially as we were in a hurry; 
consequently, we bounded from a steep hill to tiie 
Briti^ consul's, to deliver the maiL 

A word upon Spain, as we are now about to 
quit her coast for the Bay of Biscay ; which most 
probably may disturb that equilibrium so ne- 
cessary to calm reflection. When at Gibraltar I 
visited the towns of San Boque and Algesiras, 
where I found the grass growing in the streets, 
and almoBt an entire absence of what we in 
England should call busineES habits. Many of 
the better class of people, especially tile mea, 
appeared to have little else to do than to lounge 
about, clad in a great cloak even in fine weatib.er, 
EAiowing that their limbs, for want of wholesome 
exercise, were perhaps both cramped and cold. 
In talking with an Englishman at San Boque, 
he informed me that the inhabitants had Mily 
within a few years adopted Xke glass window, 
using as a substitute well-arranged holes in the 
wall — which, no doubt, must have been bar- 
ricaded by some means or other to prevent the free 
intercourse of dogs and robbers. He remarked 
that the millers of his neighbourhood were &r 
too simple-minded, and too mndi imbued either 
with gross ignorance or inactivity of thought and 
habit, to adulterate their flour. 

A Spanish lady one day chatting freely with an 
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Englishmaa, remarked : " Ton come from a 
country where your abominable climate won't 
grow tile orange, the oKve, or the grape, or any 
other thing that would gratify the taste of a 
Spaniard. Yon grow coaJg in great quantities 
which are black, ugly, smoky, and anffooating, 
only fit to be consumed in those cold houses and 
colder climate which envelops the atmosphere 
of the frozen north. Think, sir, of the difference 
between the bright, glowing, golden firuit, cheer- 
tag, grateful, and beautiful as the sun, and much 
cooler, and far more refreshing to taste ; and your 
black, bituminoug coal, which, when burning, 
throws aix atmosphere of dkt into the air, and 
poisoia the lunga of your inhabitants when they 
inhale it. Tour men, too, are sordid and selfish 
beings, who instead of going out to the eaii, and 
other places of resort, where gaiety of manner, 
sprightlinees of thought, and every kind of enjoy- 
able conversation is carried on, are moping and 
mehincholy, poring over their books from morning 
till night, until their minds are as much crampei^ 
and where their confinement is as absolute ah 
infringement of the law of liberty, as a sprightly 
bird in a dark cage." Such are the opinions of a 
Spanish lady in the middle of this great century, 
inhabiting a country with scarcely a railroad in 
it ; where, except an occasional grand trunk-road, 
leadii^ to the metropolis, the common roads are 
nothing but mule-tracks, and wher&the traveller 
has to wend his way, as be best can, over com- 
mons as wild as the sheep stations of Australia ', 
where indolence and fortune-hunting, in a few of 
her colonies, have laid the foundation of the ruin 
of a magnificait empire. What woidd Charles V. 
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aay if his shade were to visit the country that he 
left rich, vast, and glorious ! 

On quitting Tigo we steered mtli a favourable 
breeze towards that celebrated locality, the Bay 
of Biscay, which, as usual, we found in a greatly 
excited state — its waves running moimteins high ; 
the wind, in nautical phraseology, blowing great 
guns. The first stiff gale we did not at all relish, 
but it was a mere puff to the second which 
we experienced, for so strong did it blow that 
tiie commander was compelled to heave to for no 
less than sixteen hours. On the abatement of the 
storm we renewed our voyage towards the English 
Channel, which we entered on the 9th, and the 
day following set foot once more on English 
ground, with a heart full of gratitude to that 
Almighty Being who rides on t£e whirlwind and 
directs the storm, for His great goodness, in 
restoring me to femily and friends in health and 
strength, after a self-imposed journey of so many 
thousand miles, completed in nine months and 
five days ; ^ad, for the information of intending 
travellers, I may state, at the expense of £380, 
or about threepence per mile — the fare of a first- 
class railway carriage in England. 
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Dfttnn ftnd of Iboagbl, ud irtioH deUghl li to we lb«a dnned In poeUo 
ftndea ftnin ftinl ftgftln."— iMfiifnr. 

" In loUlDg ftoiMft ■ irMa deHtt of MM Teiw, we an too dtdigblod to meet 
wMitlunaDdafkapilnBOT tha frftannes of ■ fla*er not to gin It ft ml- 
gom*. Of tb* Unl hftn m fbnnd m ' Alnold.' Tbere urs eildant toiubee 
ofpoetryhilt. ^leHnnB of thanne but gliHm of gold. Tbeftutborli 
■ppunnUy ver/ joung, bat tun andortbtodlr ihowo chat be poneauB tha postlo 
tampaiamnt. An miuot^ pace uma ftad purpote Id lbs book aogv well for 
Uw htun ot the wrfler. Ilia lUloBB lirite ahow a lei 
The patrDna or OUT mineUvla wllldo wulnot topaaattaii 
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mlar. Is sanmmaiy of tha leading erents of the HIMoiy of Englaud, vritten in 
a phdn, Itinillar a^le,"— Lltiniij OaMtU. 
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A Eamble through the United States, Canada, 

and the West Indies. Bj John Shaw, M.D, F.G.St F.L.S., 
Author of " A Tramp to the DigRiiigs," *c. 



London : J. F. Hope, IS, Gteat Mwlborongh-streeL 
PHt Bto, 1 tdL, price UK. (CbHp Second EiUdon.) 

Ernest Milman : a True Tale of Manchester 

life. By P. Oswyn, Author of "Ralph DeaiiB," *o. 
*'TUBWoJ^>rrUldDubtlflHbB et^rij uught after." — MancAattr Sptetaior. 
London : J. F. Hope, IS, Great Marlboroagh. street. 

IMeij |mbUBh«d» In I tdL, poet 9va. prioe 8l fld., ttloth 8l Od. 

China : a Popular History, with a Chronolo- 
gical Account of the most Bemarkable Events &om the 
earlieat period to the present day. By Sir O^car OliphanC, Kt. 
Iiondon : J. F. Hope, IS, Great Uailbotoogb-stieet. 
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Dhdj OrOipMoe Th. ed., IBiuimtd. SMond EdlUon. 

Lays of Love and Heroism, Legends, Lyrics, 

aod oLher Poems, Bf Eleanor Dtihy, Author of "The 
Sweet South." 

" Th« inthonu ii ^itt^iJ wall ind flrounlitj kaoini to the British pablie 

miuini irhUibi van lo nlenUfollf bHUved upon ti«r fonuer tBon. 1]it ' LU; 
& PundH' ia of <Ualr iufflolaat to ahov Um diatlngulahed abUiUn of Iha 
amhoreu, dlaplnjing, u HdoM, [d «i»ry high d8gr»»,har power, pathos, and 
poelia akllU Tlia TUmna, aa a wbolB, oajiDDt fidl to OOUUlbuUi vary mtteriaUy 
laUia populull; oruifl loeoiDpUBhedauthoraaB; ajid It dBBerrn iTerr Bilaii< 
aiva draoUtion." — Jtfonuaf JdotrtUer^ 

London : J. F. Hope, 16, QreU Marlboroogh-stieet. 
PoM Std, pitae 4b. Illuatntsd. 

The Sweet South ; or, a Month at Algiers. 

By Eleanor Dwby. 
For the eioellent Bevieira of this Work Bee Athmaiim, 
Oburvtr, Literary QraetU, Critic, Coitncr, i^. 

LoDdou : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroogh-Btniet. 

Peap. 8to, priea Sa. M, 

On the Search for a Dinner. By W. R. Hare. 

London : 3. F. Hope, 16, Great Mu-lborough-Btreat. 



Thoughts on the Revision of the Prayer- 
Book, and of the Terms of Clerical Confonnit;. By the 
Ee». J. R. Protyman, M.A,, late Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongh-street. 

PilHSd.aacli.iirMa. par 100. (Third Edition.) 

An Elementary Religious Catechiam ; being 

a Compenilium of the chief Tmtha and Events revealed in 
the Holy Scriptwes, m expounded and oommemomled by 
tbe Church of England. By the Bev. Henry Kemp, M.A., 
Head Master of Cleobury-Mortimer Endowed Schools- 
London ; J. F. Hope, le. Gnat : 
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A Day on the Downs, by the Vale of White 

London : 1. F. Hops, 16, Orent Uarlboiongb-Btiaet 

Switzerland in 1864-5; a Book of Travel, 

Men, uid Thiiw. By the Rev, W. 0. Heuthman, B,A., 
lector of St LawreDoe, Exeter, late Britiiih Cbtplam tit 
InteilakeD. 
London : J. F. Hope^ lA, QreM HsrlboroDgh-Btniet. 

PoiCBto, 1 Tol.pphiwaa. (Raid;.) 

Dearforgil, Princess of Brefoey : an Historical 

Bomuioe. Bj the Anthor of "The Last Earl of Desmond." 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Uarlborongh-Htreet. 

Reflections on the Mysterious Fate of Sir 

John FranUin, B; James Parsons. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, QieU Marlborough ^atceet. 



Voyages to China, India, and America. 

By W. 8. S. Bradahaw. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborongli-Htreet. 

FoH Bto. I Ti^, priH 4*. <B«dT-) 

Italy's Hope : a Tale of Florence. 

B7 John Aahibrd, Anthor of " The Lad; and the Hound." 
London: J. F.'Hope, 16, Oreat Hailborongh-streel. 

Poel 9T0. prtat it. 

The Lady and the Hound. By John Ashford. 

London: J. F. Hope, IS, Oreat Harlborongh-atreet. 
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Poems. By " Sir Oscar Oliptant." 

London : J. F. Hope, IS, Qreat Mariborough-street. 
Poat 8to, pried 7*. fld. 

Mess-Table Stories, Anecdotes, and Pasquin- 
ades, to Promote Minh and Good DigeBtion. £; Hoin 
Sinnoon. 
Loudon: J. F. Hope, 16, Qreat Marlborongh-street. 

DB. E. LEE ON NICE AND MALAGA. 
Haaj l^trao. prlea S*. 6d. 

Nice and its Climate. With Notices of the 

Coast firom Oenoa to MiLrseilles, and Obserrations on the 
Inflaence of Climate on Pulinonaij ConBnmption. 
London ; J. F. Hope, IS, Great Madboroneh-BlTeet. 



The Nurse and the Nursery : being a Digest 

of Important Informatjon with reghi to tbe EaM^ Tnun- 
ing and Management of Children ; together vith DirectioDB 
for the Treatment of Accidents apt to occnr in the Nnrsery, 
and whicli ever; Noise, Nnraeij Governess, and Mother 
ought to know. 



London; 3, F. Hope, IS, Great Mai1biMi)ugb-Htreat. 

Fm Bto, pilM Di. (InttupriH.) 

Joan of Arc, and other Poems. 

By Bonnore BerUier. 
London ; J. F. Hope, 16, Great Mailborongh-Htreat. 
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NEW WO&KS PUBLISHED BY 



WOBEB BT THE BET. WILLIAH DIirF SCHOHBERa, BJL, 



DE. PUSEY REFUTED. 

IiipaMeTD.4B.alo(li. (BMdj.) 

The Doctrine of tlie Holy Eucharist Inves- 
tigated ; Modem InDovations of its Purity Eiamined imd 
brought to the t«st of ScriptoFB, Uie TegtimoD; of the 
Ancient Fathere, luid tbe DeclaratioiiB of the Church of 
EoRlaud. B; the Bev. John DufT Schombeig, B^, Tioar 
of PolaBwoith. 
London ; J. F. Hope, IB, Great MarlboMogh-street. 

PilMBd. (Jn« PnbMAsd.) 

The Pretensions of the Chorch of Rome to 

be ooQBidered Older than the Chnrob of England, i 
London: J. F. Hope, Ifl, Great Marlborough-BCreet. 



ProtestaotCathoIicism; or, the Characteristics 

of CathoLdsm at inherited, and muntnined, under Protest, 
b; tb* Church of bgland. 
" Tha render via find that fas IiH itUg Sngaii' ods a suu of lnfliTBuIiiiD 

London; J. F. Hope, Ifl, Qraat Mwlborongh-Btreet. 
In domj Ubhk pilofl ^ Cd^, oIoUl Snumd Editloa, with oopioiiB Addition!. 

Elements of the British Constitution, eon- 

iprehensiTe Tieir of the Monarchy and Qoretn- 



ment of England. 



ibDiild bfi«kPjjp1a»dlDtb«lviidiof eTeryEiigll&h 
if prinatplM witboulDDmbariiigtlumuidwltlLdelaUa-''— LifiATOdl Courier. 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Hariborongh-BlreGt. 
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J. p. HOPE, OBS/lT HABLBOBOUSH-STBEBT. 



Political Protestantism, designed for the First 

FormB at Soboole and for Young Men leading their Homes 
for Che engsgemeata of Puhlio Ufa. 

*•• The Proflu of this Work are devoted W. the Society of 
Ghorcb HUsions ia Ireland. 

l^st^ial KSQurc^fl, nod pnu Lhe queai^oD ot Chiirah And Sratfi, uid the Agre» 
■loui ot PopfirXf in iU proper UghW^ShropthiTe ConurvatUg JnunuL 

LondoD : J. F. Hope, Ifl, Great Marlborough-street. 



In 1 Toll., Urge Sro, prloQ lOi. 

The Theocratic Philosophy of English Histoir, 

Showing the Rias uni FrogreBa of the Briiiah Empire. In 
which the events of Histor; are traoed to their proper origin, 
llie cfaaraotera of penona whose aotions have inSaeBced 
the ptogreea of Society delineated, and the overruling Pro- 
vidence of God vindicated. 
' In thli let of epbemenl pnblkitioni, ii^dinn don It ftlt to the lot of ■ 
rt/viow*t to tigoj lh« prlvltaga of oalUng pubUo uuntlon to a vork oT taab 
proftHmd n»«rcht wnOou u Iboh powvfal Ukd sonolfle luanmfl, bail pro* 
unUng iIm rHolI of jean oTpUiaDt inmtlguion of u AlMTgfa^ poooc iui> 
nxlllDa the enUDrioil nob or tauiaui ttttln. If u Jortl^ tks w^t cf Ood [o 
man — If to ohLtdt Diflna bmovoleDoa adnolDg aJtimate gnoA out of apparent 
otU; making^ tbowratti of mn to pnivoHinj^'audOTomiljDioTory wont to 
bubservetha grand dul^fni of Pioridonoe ; — If BDobanatteiuptBxeaiitodbyaD 
aatlioFpoaHisiDglncoiiiUDatiDnmBDIaliwwonofQo doididod order^ Lu Joua 
boen s dealdomuin, we ire euabled to umoance the oompleUon of aluk whl<£ 
wLU MflUnue uu ImpBriifaablo memortm] of tba IBlanlj and geolqe, uid pertavef- 
anee of Mr. Schom Berg."— Church InttOignurT. 

London : J, F. Hope, 18, Great Marlboroogh-streeL 
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